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PREFACE. 


VARIOUS circumstances incident to a change of work 
have conspired to delay the publication of these Lectures, 
which ought to have appeared some time ago. 

I have taken the opportunity, which the interval 
has afforded, to expand some portions of the argument, 
and to add the necessary notes. 

Since the delivery of the first portion of these 
Lectures my attention has been called to a remarkable 
sermon by the Rev. Dr Salmon, Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Dublin, in which, without 
my knowing it, he has traversed a portion of the same 
ground’. | 

I have not scrupled, therefore, in bringing out these 
Lectures, to refer to that Sermon, and to make more 
than one quotation from it. 


1 See pp. 87—53 of The Reign of Law, and other Sermons. London, 
Macmillans and Co., 1873. , * 
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Our Lord’s Predictions of His Passion, which formed 
the subject of the second series of the Boyle Lectures, 
delivered in 1880, I have ventured to transpose to a 
more appropriate position in the middle of this work, 
and I have endeavoured to group together and exhibit 
in a continuous narrative the principal passages which 
bring out His foreknowledge of His sufferings. 

The more carefully they are considered, the more, 
I venture to think, they will be found to possess an 
evidential value peculiarly their own. Regarded even 
from a merely human point of view, they stand abso- 
lutely alone. Once, and once only, in the history of 
the world, hag One in mortal form claimed a fore- 
knowledge of His end with all its attendant circum- 
stances, and unfolded them in a series of orderly and 
progressive predictions, which have in each case a 
special local colouring, are inseparably bound up with 
the most varied places, occasions, and circumstances, 
and harmonise with the details of a narrative involving 
a multiplicity of incidents apparently trivial and of 
small account. 

These predictions are evoked by no forced or arti- 
ficial causes. They are not made in merely abstract 
forms. They move along with a continuous and con- 
sistent progress, They present at every turn points 
of harmony, which it is impossible to imagine that 
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ingenuity could have been subtle enough to fabricate, 
and are too striking to have been the result of accident 
or afterthought. 

In the Institution of the Holy Eucharist they reach 
their culminating point, and the history of its Institu- 
tion could be established by satisfactory proof, even if 
none of the Gospels had come down to us. 

It thus presents us with a means of testing the 
truth of the Gospel narratives by independent evidence, 
and the acceptance and celebration of the Eucharistic 
Rite in the age when it first appeared, remains an 
inexplicable phenomenon, unless the Institutor was all 
He claimed to be and all the Church has understood 
Him to have been. 

In the hope that the following pages will be found 
helpful by those who are striving for the Faith, and 
with the prayer that Almighty God will, through Jesus 
Christ, bless them to the confirmation of His Word, 
I commit them to the reader. 

G. F. M. 


8. Aucustine’s CoLLece, 
Lent, 1888. 


“We shall not say too much if we designate the Lord’s Supper 
the climax of the ancient Christian worship, in which the congrega- 
tion celebrated its reconciliation with God in Christ, the Mediator 
between God and man; and find in its uninterrupted celebration 
the first proof of the steadfast faith of the Church in the divine 
nature of Christ.””-—DoBneR’s Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 


‘‘No evidence of the power and reality of a belief can be less 
open to suspicion than that which is derived from public services, 
which, as far as all evidence reaches, were contemporaneous with 
its origin, and uninterruptedly perpetuated throughout the body 
which holds it.’’—Wesrcort’s Gospel of the Resurrection. 
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PART I. 


THE RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION IT 
ATTESTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE: CESSATION OF THE ANCIENT 
SACRIFICIAL RITUAL. 


"Exel ovx dy éxatcavro xporpepsmevar3 


Heb. x. 2. 


‘ie is possible to doubt to whom the Epistle, in parr 1. 
which these words occur, ought to be ascribed, “*” * 
whether to St Paul or St Luke, to Barnabas or 
Apollos, but it is not possible to feel any hesita- 
tion as to the persons to whom it was written. 

It was addressed, as its universal and undis- 
puted title attests, “to the Hebrews,” to that 
portion of the Jewish nation which spoke the 
Hebrew tongue, the aristocracy of the whole race, 
to whom Jerusalem was all and more than all 
that Delphi was to the Greek, or Mecca is to 
the Mahometan. It was written also during a 
tremendous crisis of their national history when 
repeated events had made it plain that the star 
of their ancient glory was about to set, and that 
a day of tmal such as had never been known 
before was drawing nigh, 
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But that day, oun it was approaching’, had 
not yet come. 

The Temple still stood in all its ancient 
magnificence on Mount Moriah. The priestly 
ministrations still went on in spite of the vicissi- 
tudes of centuries, “Every morning before the 
break of day the captain® or chief officer of the 
Temple guard still opened the door of the court, 
where the priests ‘in residence’ for the week 
had slept for the night, and the procession of ten 
passed round the court in white robes and bare 
feet to kill the morning sacrifice. As the first 
rays of the rising sun struck upon the golden 
lamp above the porch, the trumpets sounded; 
and those of the priests who had drawn the lot 
entered the Temple for the offering of incense®.” 
Every year the feasts of Passover, of Pentecost, 
of Tabernacles still attracted thousands of pil- 
grims to the Holy City, and thousands of victims 
still yielded up their lives according to the exact 
letter of the ancient Levitical Law. 

No one knew better than the writer of this 
Epistle that these sacrificial usages were hallowed 
by the associations of centuries, And yet he does 


1 Heb. x. 25. 

2°O xAlapxes, St John xviii. 12; 6 orparnyos rou lepov, Acts 
iv. 1; v. 24. 

3 Stanley’s Jewish Church, 11. 442, 443. 
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not hesitate to suggest an hypothesis, on which part 1. 
they might have long before ceased. “Jf these nee 
sacrifices offered year by year,” he argues, “had 
made the comers thereunto perfect, would they not 
have ceased to be offered, because the worshippers, 
having been once cleansed, would have no more 
consctence of sins*?” 

Would they not have ceased to be offered ? 

The question thus put will serve as an intro- 
duction to our consideration of a revolution in 
religious thought and feeling, to which the history 
of the world scarcely presents a parallel. 

That which the writer of this Epistle suggests 
as just barely conceivable, has been actually real- 
ised. The custom of offering animal sacrifices 
has disappeared amongst all the most cultivated 
nations of the present day. This is a fact brought 
home to us by daily experience and which admits 
not of a moment’s dispute. 

How widely the custom once extended 1s at- 
tested by the ancient monuments of many lands 
and not least of our own. A single illustration of 
this will suffice out of many that might be cited. 

There is preserved in the Museum®* of the 
Society of Antiquaries in London a triangular 


1 Heb. x. 1, 2, Revised Version. 
2 See Wright’s The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, p. 314, 
ed. 3. 
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block of stone, which was found at Tynemouth 
in Northumberland with this inscription, 


“To Jupiter the best and greatest 
46lius Rufus 
The Prefect of the fourth 
Cohort of the Lingones}.” 


On one side of this block is carved a pitcher, 


an axe, a knife, and the head of an ox, on the 


other a bowl for libations supported by two ser- 
pents. The block itself was an ancient altar, and 
these carvings are emblems of ancient sacrificial 
ritual, When it was first set up, our island was 
an obscure outpost of the great Roman Empire, 
hidden away in the northern seas. This altar 
formed then one of a countless multitude similarly 
dedicated to sacred uses. Now it speaks to us 
with mute eloquence across the centuries, and 
testifies to the fact that a change of incalculable 
moment has taken place in the religious ideas of 
mankind. 

Had the revolution thus attested commenced 
in an age lost in the midst of a hoary antiquity, 
it might have excited some degree of languid 

: I(ovr) O(ptrmo) M(axrmo) 

Agu(r1us) Rurus 
Prer(ecTvus) Cox(oRTIs) 
111 Linco 

NUM 


The Legion was stationed according to the Notitia at Segedu- 
num or Wallsend. 
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interest in the antiquarian and the scholar. But parr. 
when it is considered that it commenced at a “"™ ~ 
period, of which we can fix the. date, and of which 

we have credible records and memorials, its in- 

terest and importance are immeasurably increased, 

and an adequate explanation of a change so strik- 

ing and so universal is imperatively demanded. 

The date of this revolution, I repeat, places us 
in distinctly historic times and falls within definite 
historical limits. What was utterly unknown in 
B.C. 12 had become notorious by A.D.112. Let us 
contrast these epochs. 

i. On the sixth of March, B.c. 12, owing to 
the death of Lepidus, the emperor Augustus was 
elevated to the chief pontificate. Successively 
imperator, censor, tribune, and consul he now 
attained the last of the great offices of the Re- 
public, which remained to complete his functions 
as monarch of Rome. Whatever may have been 
his religious sentiments in earlier days, he had 
lately distinguished himself by his zeal for the 
maintenance of the religious system of the Empire. 
He had already erected or repaired temples on 
the most extensive scale’, and had instigated 


1 Livy, rv. 20, calls him ‘‘templorum omnium conditorem 
aut restitutorem.” Ovid, Fasti, 11.63 addresses him as 
“ Templorum positor, templorum sancte repostor,”’ 
comp. Hor. Od. m1. vi. 1—4. 
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others to emulate him in the same career. He 
had restored the ancient “supplication” for the 
safety of the State. He had appointed the high 
priest of Jupiter. He had revived many solemn 
festivals. He had celebrated “the secular games” 
as a grand sacrifice of prayer and praise to the 
gods for the welfare of his people’. 

Now however he was the highest religious 
officer of the State, and the first occasion on 
which he exercised his new functions revealed the 
carefulness with which he intended to discharge 
them. A month after his elevation he received 
intelligence that his faithful minister, Agrippa, 
had died in Campania. He instantly hurried 
thither, conveyed the body himself to the city, 
and pronounced a funeral oration over it in the 
Forum, with a curtain drawn before his eyes, 
because the chief pontiff might not look upon a 
corpse’. 

The punctilious carefulness displayed on this 
occasion he carried into every department of his 
office®. Invested with the conduct of the whole 
system of religion, he superintended all the 
colleges of the pontiffs. He filled up the vacant 
benefices. He himself named the Vestal Virgins. 
He was initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, 


1 Merivale’s Romans under the Empire, mt. p. 461. 
* Merivale’s Romans, Iv. 228. 8 Merivale 111. 457. - 
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and was the first to extend the range of his pon- part 1. 
tifical authority from the Capitol to the provinces cme 
of the Empire’. 

As he surveyed the various dependencies of 
the Roman dominions there was nothing to suggest. 
to him any important changes imminent in the 
religious system, of which he was the recognised 
head, least of all in the sacrificial ceremonial uni- 
versally connected with it. | 

In what quarter could the signs of such a 
change be discerned ? 

During his eventful career the emperor had 
visited many lands, and had made himself familiar 
with the customs of many nations. His wars had 
brought him to Greece, to Spain, to Asia Minor, 
to Egypt. But wherever he had been, and what- 
ever province of the Empire he had visited, one 
feature of religious worship remained uniform and 
constant. 

Whether he called to mind the famous temple 
of the Asiatic Artemis at Ephesus, with its hun- 

1 Thus in his pontifical character Augustus forbade the 
Romans to adopt the Druidic rites, Sueton. Claud. ch. xxv. 
Moreover ‘‘ the customary supplication for the safety of the 
state was renewed after long disuse in the year 725; the flamen 
of Jupiter was reappointed, and the Lupercalia and other festi- 
vals revived probably about the same time; and lastly the year 
737 was rendered famous by the celebration of the secular 


games, a great service of prayer and praise to the gods for the 
general weal.” Merivale, m1. 461; Cape’s Early Empire, p. 14. 
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dred and twenty-seven columns of green jasper, 
each the gift of a king’; or of Cybele, the mother 
of the gods, at Pessinus in Galatia, whose fame 
extended over the whole ancient world’; or that 
of the Syrian goddess of nature at Hierapolis, the 
gold and silver of which Crassus had spent days in 
weighing *; or that of Jerusalem, so lately visited 
by the deceased Agrippa‘; or, nearer home, the 
famous shrines of Greece, and the familiar fanes 
of his own capital; one feature of the religious 
rites celebrated from age to age had undergone 
no change, the ritual of animal sacrifice. 

In other respects the various nations united 
under his sway might and did differ as widely 
as possible. In this habit of sacrifice they were 
as one’, for without sacrifice prayer itself was 
not considered efficacious®. Now whatever an- 
ticipations the new pontiff may have formed as 

1 See Wood’s Ephesus p. 267, seq. 

2 Strabo x. p. 469; Diod. Sic. m1. 58; Livy xxrx. 10, 11; 
xxxvii1. 18; Polyb. xx. 4. 

3 Plutarch, Crassus, xvit. 

4 Where he offered a hecatomb on the altar; Jos. Ant, xvi. 
21,"Aypurmas 52 xal re Oew ev éxarduBnv xarébvce. 

5 ‘Pagan nations, all pagan nations, have been ready 
somehow to erect altars and make suit to their gods by sacri- 
fice. This standing confession of guilt and apostasy from 
God is almost as near a universal as dress, or food, or society.” 
Bushnell, The Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 385; Oehler’s Theology 


of the Old Testament, 1. p. 891, 
6 Dollinger, Gentile and Jew, vol. 1., p. 2265. 
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regards the future, it may be taken as certain 
that he never for a moment anticipated the 
coming of a day when this feature of religious 
worship then so universal and so constant would 
have vanished as a dream. No augur or diviner 
had ever whispered the possibility of such a re- 
volution of religious thought. No indications 
could be anywhere detected that such a change 
was “in the air,” or that sacrificial observances 
had lost their hold over the religious instincts of 
mankind. 

li, But from the year B.c. 12 let us transport 
ourselves to the year A.D. 112. 

During the interval much has taken place. 
Augustus himself no longer occupies the imperial 
throne. His successors have each in turn assumed 
the sacred title of supreme pontiff, and in respect 
to religious ceremonies have been careful to follow 
in his footsteps. The members of the Flavian 
family have not neglected the worship of their 
fathers, or ventured on changing any of its charac- 
teristic features. 

Trajan is now clothed in the purple, and the 
younger Pliny is acting as governor’ of the pro- 
vince of Pontus and Bithynia’. Vigilant, labo- 


1 “Propretor with consular power,” as he is described in 
an extant inscription. 
2 The province included several important towns, as Chal- 
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rious, and conscientious, personally attached to 
his imperial master, and resolved to govern his 
province as a philosopher and not as a soldier’, he 
communicates freely with the successor of the 
Cesars on such points as appear to call for his 
attention. Not, as Horace describes himself? 


‘‘Heaven’s niggard and unfrequent worshipper,” 


but ever mindful of his religious duties, he had 
erected more than one temple on his own property 
in Italy®, and in his correspondence with the 
emperor, we find him consulting his master on 
various topics of religious interest. Thus in one 
letter* he asks of him the office of augur, that he 
may have the satisfaction of offering those vows 
in public for the prosperity of the Empire which 
he daily prefers to the gods in private’. In an- 
other he solicits his advice as to the restoration of 
an ancient temple’, and in yet another consults 


cedon, Nicomedia, Trapezus and others. It included the 
original Bithynia with the largest portion of the Mithridatic 
Kingdom of Pontus. See Milman’s Hist. of Christianity, 11. 92; 
Merivale, viir. 144. 

1 Merivale’s Romans under the Empire, tt. p. 144. 

2 «*Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens.” Carm. 1. xxxiv. 1. 

3 Plin. Epist.1v.1. He built a temple at Tifernum, at his 
own cost, and an sedes to Ceres, on his own property. 

4 Epist. x.8. For his feelings of pleasure at attaining to 
office, comp. Epist. 11. 8. 

5 Comp. Epist. x., LIx., LXXv. 

6 Epist, x. 58. 
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him as to the sacrifices which ought to be offered 
on the anniversary of the emperor’s accession. 

But in one of these letters there is a complete 
change from all that has gone before. Instead of 
asking advice as to the erection of new shrines, 
he solicits the imperial counsel as to the mode in 
which he should deal with a new and extravagant 
“superstition,” which had already caused many of 
the temples to be almost deserted, the sacrifices 
to cease, and the sacrificial victims to find few 
purchasers’, | 

This letter and the imperial rescript it elicited 
contain the earliest testimony we possess in any 
classical author to the commencement of a reli- 
gious revolution which had already affected many 
of all ranks and ages and even of both sexes’, 
and the effect of which has never ceased to be 
felt even to the present hour. | 

How singular is the revolution we can in some 
measure realise by supposing’ a Jew of the days 


1 Plin, Epist. ad Traj. Imp. xcv1. “ Certe satis constat 
prope jam desolata templa coepisse celebrari et sacra sollemnia 
diu intermissa repeti, pastumque venire victimarum, cujus 
adhue rarissimus emptor inveniebatur.” 

2 “Multi omnis etatis, omnis ordinis, utriusque sexus etiam, 
vocantur in periculum, et vocabuntur. Neque enim civitates 
tantum sed vicos etiam atque agros superstitionis istius con- 
tagio pervagata est.” Plin. Epist. xcvi. 

3 See some striking observations on this in Professor 
Wilson’s Five Gateways of Knowledge. 
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of Solomon, or a Greek of the days of Pericles, or 
a Roman of the time of Augustus to visit one of 
the churches of modern Christendom. The struc- 
ture itself would impress him deeply. He would 
notice that what in his day had been a mere 
shelter for the sacred Ark or the image of the 
deity had become a place of religious assembly 
for the instruction as well as the devotion of the 
worshippers, But what would strike him most 
would be the absence of those sacrifices of animal 
victims with which he had been familiar from his 
earliest childhood, and without which he could 
hardly conceive the possibility of any religious 
worship at all. 

To us the phenomenon presents no singularity 
whatever. Our difficulty rather is even to realise 
as an actual fact the celebration of those sacrifices 
which once obtained universally throughout the 
world. It requires a strong effort of the imagi- 
nation to conceive to ourselves the arrangements 
for the ancient sacrificial ritual; the droves of 
oxen, sheep, and goats, crowding the outer courts 
of the ancient temples on some solemn occasion': 
the rings to which they were fastened; the huge 
altars on which they were laid rising high above 


1 «¢The arrangements of the Temple,” it has been observed, 
‘Swere not those of a cathedral or a church, but of a vast 
slaughter-house, combined with a banqueting-hall.” Stanley’s 
Jewish Church, u. 410. 
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the people; the blazing furnaces; the columns of parr 1. 
steam and smoke. cae 

Rites like these not only fail to convey to our 
minds any religious ideas, but “are associated with 
the coarsest of human occupations’.” And yet this 
was once regarded as the true mode of approach- 
ing the Supreme Being, under whatever form He 
was conceived, and with whatever attributes He 
was clothed, The rite of sacrifice meets us in 
the earliest pages of the oldest historical Book in 
the world’. It was accepted and practised alike 
by Abraham “the friend of God’,” by the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel*, by the Grecian philosopher, 
and the Roman magistrate’. It gave employment 
to thousands and tens of thousands in the Mosaic 
Tabernacle, the temples of Solomon and Herod, 
and the multitudinous shrines of Greece and 
Italy. 

With it, in some form or other, were once 
inextricably entwined all the more solemn asso- 
ciations of man’s domestic life—birth*®, and mar- 


1 Stanley’s Jewish Church, 1. 410. 

2 Gen. iv. 4; viii. 20; xii. 7,8; Jobi. 5; xlii. 8. 

3 Gen. xv. ; xxii. 

4 2 Sam. vi. 17—19; 1 Chron. xvi. 1—3; Ps. li. 

5 Plato, Legg. 707, lays it down that to worship in the cus- 
tomary manner by sacrifice, prayer, vows, and other rites, is 
the most honourable and the best of all employments. 

6 On the tenth day after birth the relatives and friends of 
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riage’, and death; all the most momentous events 
in his national and political life—the foundation 
of cities*, the declaration of war*, the celebration 


of solemn triumphs‘, the ratification of peace*; all 


the child were invited to a banquet and a sacrifice; Plato, 
Legg. v1. 784; Aristoph. Aves, 922. 

1 Weddings in Greece were preceded by sacrifice to all the 
tutelar gods of marriage together. Comp. Eurip. Iph. in Aul. 
642, Hippol. 1441. On the day after marriage the new mis- 
tress of the house entered upon her duties by offering sacrifice 
on the domestic altar. See Becker’s Charicles, p. 335, De 
Coulanges’ Aryan Civilisation, pp. 20—23. 

2 Comp. Thuc. 1.16; Dion, Halic. 1. 88; Ovid, Fasti, rv. 
820—826. 

8 War was proclaimed amongst the Latins by a fetialis 
veiled and garlanded, and at Rome the consul in priestly robes, 
after having sacrificed, opened the temple-gates of the most 
ancient and venerable Italian deity. Before starting upon an 
intended expedition, the general uttered a prayer and offered a 
sacrifice in the presence of his assembled army. For similar 
rites at Athens and Sparta, comp. Hdt, vir. 6. 

* Comp. Livy x. 7; xxx. 15; Plin. Nat. Hist. xv. 40. 

5 Courts of justice were opened at Athens with sacrifice, 
and were held in a sacred place; comp. Arist. Vesp@, 860—865. 
In the ratification of treaties sacrifices were always required. 
The Latins said icere fadus, ferire or percutere fedus, where 
the striking of the “victim, most commonly slain, remains 
as a designation of the whole act; and the Greeks expressed 
themselves in a similar manner, speaking of making a liba- 
tion, orévdecOa, instead of signing a treaty.” De Coulanges, 
p. 148. The absence of a victim slain vitiated the treaty of the 
Caudine Forks; Livy 1x. 5. One of the clauses in the treaty 
of peace between the Romans and the Carthaginians is specially 
deserving of notice. ‘The Romans,” it ran, “and their allies 
shall not sail beyond the south of the Fair Promontory 
unless compelled by stress of weather or an enemy, and if 
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the more powerful emotions of his personal and 
religious life—his hopes and fears, his joys and 
sorrows, his hours of despondency, his conscious- 
ness of guilt, his yearning for restoration to the 
Divine favour. 

In the eyes of the Jew it was consecrated by 
the associations of centuries, by the memories of 
Abraham and Jacob, of Moses and David. To 
the Greek and Roman it had come down from 
the remotest antiquity, from that primal state 
which preceded the divisions of nations in the 
common home of all the Aryan races. Without 
sacrifice it is scarcely too much to say that once 
no morning dawned, no evening closed, no public 
entertainment was celebrated, no harvest was 
housed’, no vintage was gathered in, no sin was 
expiated, and no ceremonial impurity was re- 
moved, 

In other matters, national, social, and domestic, 
tribes and peoples were sundered from each other 
as widely as the poles. In this matter of sacrifice 
they knew no distinction®. And yet, universal as 


so compelled they shall not take or purchase anything, except 
what is barely necessary for refitting their vessels or for sacri- 
fice, and in any case they shall depart within five days.” The 
date of the treaty is B.c. 509. See Polybius m1. 22. 

1 Amongst the Romans before the corn was in the ear, 
no less than ten sacrifices were required to be offered. De 
Coulanges, p. 146; comp. Ovid, Fasti, rv. 407—416. 

2 This is fully acknowledged by Renan, Les Apétres, chap. xvii. 
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it once was, it is now unknown to the Christian 
world, and lingers only in heathen lands. 

Now it requires but a slight acquaintance 
with history to know that of all habits none 
retain their ascendancy over mankind more perti- 
naciously than those which concern him as a 
religious being. The record of the conversion 
of our own island is sufficient to illustrate the 
overwhelming difficulty teachers and reformers 
have found in eradicating time-honoured customs 
and beliefs. The correspondence of Gregory the 
Great with the first Archbishop of Canterbury. 
may be cited, as a single illustration out of multi- 
tudes that might be adduced, of the obstacles 
always experienced by those who would meet old 
religious ideas otherwise than halfway, or try to 
exorcise notions which have been strengthened 
and matured by the traditions of many centuries’. 

- But what habit is more ancient than that of 
sacrifice? What rite has a better claim to be 
considered almost, an integral part of the religion 
of nature’? What custom meets us earlier in 


1 Comp. Epp. Greg. xt. 76; Bede, Ecc. Hist.1.30; Kemble’s 
Sazons in England, 1. 364, 365. Comp. also Theod. Penitent, 
], xv. 1; Egbert, Penitent, 1v. 12. 

2 At first sight the customs of the Essenes appear an ex- 
ception. But they had bloodless sacrifices of their own. They 
regarded their simple meals with their accompanying prayer or 
thanksgivings not only as devotional but even as sacrificial 
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the Book of Genesis or the poems of Homer? 
What institution as remarkable and as general 
can boast the prescription of so many centuries 
in its favour? Why, then, has it vanished ? 

The prophets with all their deep spiritual 
teaching did not banish the rite of sacrifice from 
the land of Israel. Together with the Jewish 
priesthood it outlived the Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Persian, Grecian, and Roman Em- 
pires’, Neither Solon, nor Socrates, nor Plato, 
eradicated it from Greece. On the contrary, the 
last command of the great Philosopher of Athens 
after draining the fatal hemlock was that a sacri- 
fice should be offered to Asclepios*. The phi- 
losophical emperors did not eradicate it from the 
Roman dominions. Qn the contrary Marcus 
Aurelius in the war against the Marcomanni 
ordered priests from all countries to come to him 
at Rome, and spent so long a time in the per- 
formance of religious rites as to keep his army 
waiting for him, nay he enjoined the offering 
of sacrifices on so large a scale, that it was jest- 
rites. Those who prepared and presided over their meals were 
their consecrated priests, lepe?s re xetporovoics Std rolnow otrov 
Te xal Bpwparos, Jos. Ant, xvi. 1.5; B. J. 1. 85. 

1 «In the last agony of the nation, the High Priesthood is the 
last institution visible before the final crash of the system.” 
Stanley’s Jewish Church, 11. p. 427. 


2 See Plat. Phedon, 118 a, *Q Kolrwv, pn, re ’AckAnmg 
Gpel\opey GAexrptora. GAN dwédore kal wy apedjorre. . 
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ingly hinted the white oxen had written to him 
saying, “If thou art victorious, we all are lost*.” 
Moreover at the bidding of an oracle he had 
two lions with an abundance of aromatic herbs 
and the most precious offerings thrown into the 
Danube’, and during the journey which he under- 
took to Egypt, he conformed to all the native 
customs in the temples and sacred groves. 

Whence came, then, the change of feeling to 
which Pliny testifies as having caused the shrines 
within his province to be deserted, and the sacri- 
ficial victims to find so few purchasers ? 

The renunciation of a system which had served 
the world ever since the infancy of the human race 
was no trifling matter. The causes that brought 
it about must have been strong, and based 
on something more solid than mere sentiment 
or fancy or hallucination. Legislation in religious 
matters and in reference to time-honoured customs 
is notoriously weak and incompetent to produce 
lasting results. How came it to pass that the 
enactments of a Constantine*® or Theodosius‘ for 


1 Ammon. Marcell. c. xxv. 

2 See Dollinger, Gentile and Jew, vol. m1. p. 175. 

3 In a.p. 319 Constantine issued an edict against private 
sacrifices ; in 324 he forbade public and state sacrifices. Euseb. 
Vit. Const. 11. 44, 6. , 

+ The comprehensive Law of Theodosius, a.p. 892, is con- 
sidered to have given the deathblow to Paganism, declaring 
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the eradication of a ritual so firm-rooted and parti — 
universal as that of sacrifice carried with them “*”* 
the acquiescence of the majority of their subjects, 
instead of arraying them on the side of an 
ancient custom as its zealous champions and 
defenders ? 

This is a question which calls for an adequate 
and consistent reply. “Nature,” it has been said, 
“abhors a vacuum.” Is not this true of History 
also ? 


sacrifice and divination treasonable and punishable with death. 
Cod. Theod. xv1. x. 12. See Gibbon, 111. 413, and notes. 
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Od yap 6 Oéd\w wrod dyabov, BAX & ob Aw KaKdv TodTO 
wpacow. 
Rom. vii. 19. 

| HAVE already remarked that this singular 

change of thought and feeling may be traced 


back to a period not‘lost in a hazy antiquity but 


one strictly within the domain of history, a period 
which had its records, its archives, and its monu- 
ments. Important as this fact is, there is another 
no less deserving of attention. 

Not only have the ancient sacrificial obser- 
vances disappeared, but they have never succeeded 
in regaining any hold over the world of men, 
though the motives that prompted them have 
never ceased to operate in human society, and 
one, not the least powerful, has been infinitely 
strengthened and intensified. 

In proof of this let us briefly survey the 
motives, which prompted the sacrifices alike of 
the Jews and of the heathen nations of antiquity. 
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What were they ? 

Without entering upon the vexed question of 
the origin of the ancient sacrificial ritual it may 
be affirmed with certainty that sacrifices were 
resorted to according as the offerer wished to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the deity he wor- 
shipped, to return thanks for gifts received and 
protection afforded, to implore aid on occasions of 
domestic or national calamity, or to obtain for- 
giveness and make atonement for sin’. 

Which of these motives can be said to have 
ceased to operate amongst the civilized nations of 
the present day ? 

i, It cannot be affirmed that amongst the 
intelligent as well as the simpler portion of 
modern society men have laid aside the idea of a 
Supreme Ruler and Almighty Creator. States 
and communities, whether republican or despotic, 
have alike found it impossible to leave altogether 
out of account the religious instinct of man’s 
nature, and to carry on a system of government 
without taking note of this element of his being. 
The ancient temples indeed have passed away, 
but the Gothic Cathedral and the village Church 
cover in vastly greater numbers the length and 
breadth of modern Christendom. 


1 Archbp Thomson’s Bampton Lectures, p. 30. 
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li. Nor again can it be pretended that a sense 
of gratitude has been banished from the human 
breast. The ancient shrines of Delphi and Olympia 
were sumptuously furnished with consecrated gifts 
and votive offerings, while most of the temples 
and a vast number of the altars erected at Rome 
commemorated the fulfilment of vows or were 
acknowledgments of benefits vouchsafed’, The 
feelings which prompted these acts have not 
passed away like a shadow. The mother has 
not learnt to lay aside all emotions of thank- 
fulness, when she sees her child restored to her 
from the gates of death. The mariner “occupying 
his business in great waters” has not ceased to 
acknowledge his gratitude, when saved from the 
perils of shipwreck. The motive that prompted 
the triumphal procession of the Roman general 
to the Capitol after some signal victory there to 
offer sacrifice on a scale of great magnificence, is 
not a stranger now to the nations of Europe. 
Battles innumerable have been fought since those 
days, and from the lips of choirs innumerable 
triumphant Te Dewms have gone up to heaven, 


‘ but they have lost the accompaniment, which 


Virgil deemed the most natural and obvious ex- 
pression of thankfulness, when celebrating the 


' 4 Dollinger’s Gentile and Jew, 1. p. 234, 
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victories of his patron Augustus he exclaims’, 
‘‘Even now I joy to lead the solemn procession 
To the shrines, and to behold the sacrifice of steers.” 
iii. Again it cannot be allowed with any show 
of truth that the emotions are unknown and extinct 
which prompted man to implore the divine aid 
on occasions of national or domestic calamity. We 
are told that in the time of Domitian on the 
occasion of an earthquake the public and private 
resources of the cities of the Hellespont were ab- 
solutely drained in order that a very special and 
secret sacrifice might be offered to Poseidon and 
the Earth by Egyptian and Chaldean priests, who 
demanded no less than ten talents for their ser- 
vices*, When the news of the: disastrous battle 
of the Lake Thrasymenus reached Rome, and 
Q. Fabius Maximus was appointed dictator, his 
very first act was to summon the senate and move 
that the Sibylline Books*® should be consulted, in 
accordance with which the Roman people vowed to 
the gods a “holy spring,” that is to say, that every 
animal fit for sacrifice. born in the spring of that 
year between the first day of March and the thir- 


1 Virg. Georg. 111. 22: 
‘‘Jam nune sollemnis ducere pompas 
Ad delubra juvat, cwsosque videre juvencos.”’ 
3 Dollinger’s Gentile and Jew, 11. 176, 180. 
3 Livy xxi. 9, 10. 
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tieth of April and reared on any mountain or 
plain or river-bank or upland pasture throughout 
Italy, should be offered to Jupiter, while for three 
days those solemn sacrifices were to be performed, 
in which the images of the gods were taken down 
from their temples and laid on couches richly 
covered, with tables laden with meat and wine set 
before them. 

Calamities that move the hearts of nations 
have not unfrequently occurred since then, but 
who has ever thought of suggesting expedients 
such as these on their occurrence? To whom has 
it ever occurred to propose that these ancient 
usages should be revived ? 

iv. Another motive, however, that prompted 
the ancient sacrifices must be noticed at greater 
length. 

Though the graver aspects’ of sacrificial wor- 
ship, alike amongst the Jews and the heathen 
nations, oftentimes receded considerably into the 
background, still it may be accepted as an un- 
disputed fact that sacrifices were regarded as 
gifts, by means of which man sought to make 
good his imperfect consecration of himself to God’, 
Who is his lawful Lord, that they were based on 
@ sense, more or less real, of personal shortcoming, 


1 See Butler’s Analogy, Part 11. ch. v. 
2 Archbp Thomson’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 30, 31. 
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and represented man’s conviction of the necessity 
of something over and above mere repentance to 
expiate the consequences of guilt. “The practice 
of atonement,” it has been said, “is remarkable 
for its antiquity and universality, as proved by 
the earliest records that have come down to us of 
all nations, and by the testimony of ancient and 
modern travellers. In the oldest books of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, we have numerous instances 
of expiatory rites, where atonement is the pro- 
minent feature. At the earliest date, to which we 
can carry our enquiries by means of the heathen 
records, we meet with the same notion of atone- 
ment. If we pursue our enquiries through the 
accounts left us by the Greek and Roman writers 
of the barbarous nations with which they were 


acquainted, from India to Britain, we shall find. 


the same notions and similar practices of atone- 
ment. From the most popular portion of our 
literature, our narratives of voyages and travels, 
every one, who reads at all, will be able to find 
for himself abundant proof that the notion has 
been as permanent as it is universal.” 

To the practice of sacrifice the great exception 
is found, as is well known, in the system of Budd- 
hism*, But along with sacrifice Buddhism rejects 


1 Quoted in Cardinal Newman’s Grammar of Assent, p. 388. 
2 Kreuger’s Symbolik, 1. 2,5; Hardwick’s Christ and other 
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the notion that lies at the root of it, namely, that 
past sin presents any objective obstacle to man’s 
reconciliation with God. If, then, amongst the 
nations of Christendom, together with the cessa- 
tion of sacrifice there had passed away also man’s 
conviction of personal shortcoming, there would 
be a consistency in the revolution, and the dis- 
appearance of the conviction could account in a 
great measure for the disappearance of the sacri- 
ficial usages. 

But is this the case ? 

Has the conviction of personal demerit, of 
falling short of an ideal, of non-observance of a 
perfect Law, in one word, of Sin, vanished from 
the midst of the cultivated nations of the present 
day, like the phantom of a troubled dream ? 

So far is this from being the case that it may 
be safely said there never was a period in the 
history of the world, when the sense of sin has 
been more intensified than during the last eigh- 
teen centuries. In saying this I am not seeking 
for a single moment to depreciate the feeling on 
this matter which undoubtedly existed in the 
ancient world. I do not forget the sense of in- 
ward contradiction, which one of the wisest of the 
sons of Greece sought to express, when he com- 


Masters, 1. 60; Macdonnell’s Donellan Lectures, p. 90; Thom- 
son’s Bampton Lectures, p. 45. 
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pared his soul to a chariot drawn by two horses, parrt. 
one white and one black', and another spoke of “*™ 
feeling as though “two souls were lodged within 
him*,.”” I acknowledge freely the testimony of 
ancient writers to the awful power of conscience*. 
I take into account all those proverbial sayings 
which we meet with again and again, and which 
represent sin now as disharmony‘, now as spiritual 
bondage’, now as the transgression of limits pre- 
scribed by Virtue’, now as inflicting terrible wounds 
upon the soul’, now as entailing terrible conse- 
quences in the world to come’. 
But no one will deny that all this has been 
infinitely deepened and intensified. The very 
word “sin” has acquired a meaning such as it 


1 Plato, Phedrus, 246; comp. Lactant. Inst. Div. 11. 8. 
2 Xen. Cyrop. v1. 41; Seneca, Epp. 11. 
3 Comp. Persius, Sat. m1. 39—48: 
‘Anne magis Siculi gemuerunt aera juvenci, 
Et magis auratis pendens laquearibus ensis 
Purpureas subter cervices terruit, ‘imus, 
Imus precipites,’ quam si sibi dicat et intus 
Palleat infelix, quod proxima nesciat uxor?’’ 
4 Compare (i) the simile of ‘the two roads,” Xen. Mem. n. 
1, 21; Hesiod, W. and D. 287—292; Persius, Sat. 1. 56, 57, 
and of (ii) the harp struck wrongly, Plat. Gorg. 482 c. 
5 Plat. Rep. 1x. 5679p; Xen. Mem. rv. 5; comp. Cicero: 
Quis neget omnes improbos esse servos? 
6 Plat. Rep. 486 p; Phileb. 82. c. 
7 Plat. Gorg. 524c; Pol. rx. 5792; Tac. Ann. v1. 6. 
8 See Ackerman’s Christian Element in Plato, p. 59. 
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never bore in the mouths of the greatest of the 
moral teachers of Greece and Rome. A mournful 
catalogue of terms, based on a great variety of. 
images, has been employed in writings which have 
acquired unbounded authority, to set forth its 
heinousness and describe its disastrous effects’. A 
code of morality has been promulgated which is 
stricter than the strictest requirements of the 
Mosaic Law, and brings out, as was never done 
before, the infinite distance between the guilt- 
laden sinner and the infinitely holy Creator. 

A Voice has been heard tracing all shortcoming 
to the inmost recesses of the heart, and claiming 
the utmost purity of intention, saying, 

* Ye have heard that it was said to them of old 
time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the yudgement: but I say unto . 
you, That whosoever rs angry unth hrs brother 
without a cause shall be wn danger of the judge- 
ment: and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council; but 
whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger 
of hell fire®.” , 

“Ye have heard that it was said to them of 
old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery; but I 
say unto you, That whosoever looketh on a woman 


1 See Trench’s New Test. Synonyms, p, 228. 
. 2 St Matt. v. 21, 22, 
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to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 


already in his heart’.” 

“Ve have heard that tt hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy; 
but I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you*.” 

' “The echoes of this Voice have been reverbe- 
rating through the last eighteen centuries, pass- 
ing into laws’, passing into proverbs, passing into 
doctrines, passing into ethical maxims, but never 
“passing away.” I do not affirm that this Voice 
has always exercised that due and adequate effect 
on the lives and actions of men which it ought 
to have exercised. But without doubt it has 
exercised an influence such as was never known 
before the Christian era, and has gone far to foster 
a national conscience and to deepen the sense of 
individual responsibility. Moreover, this Voice 
has invested human life with a far more real and 
mysterious import than was ever associated with 
it in the ancient world, for it has affirmed that this 
life is the portal of another and an eternal life, and 
has revealed as the one certain fact of the future 
the setting-up of the judgment-seat not of any 


1 St Matt. v. 27, 28, 2 St Matt. v. 43. 
3 See Stanley’s Canterbury Sermons, p. 19. 
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fabled AZacus and Rhadamanthus, but of a Being, 
Who trieth the very hearts and reins, and Who 
will judge every man according to the deeds done 
in the body. The ancients were familiar with 
the idea that the commission of great crimes or 
the omission of great duties needed to be expiated 
hereafter. But the idea was not familiar that the 
scrutiny of a future judgment would extend to all 
the details of life, to weakness of character, and 
neglect to improve talents intrusted and oppor- 
tunities granted, of which the historian and 
biographer take no note, and which have no 
perceptible influence on society. This however 
has been proclaimed and not proclaimed in 
vain throughout the length and breadth of 
Christendom, and the result has been that ideas 
respecting individual duty and individual respon- 
sibility, which the noblest intellects of antiquity 
could barely grasp, have become “the truisms of 
the village school, the proverbs of the cottage and 
of the alley’.” 

Doubtless there is still much, very much to 
startle and alarm any one, who will take the 
trouble to look beneath the surface of modern 
society. Doubtless there are occasions when the 
moralist is tempted to doubt the reality of any 
progress at all. Still, taken as a whole, there 

1 Lecky’s History of European Morals, vol. 1. p. 3. 
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never was a time when Sin was less regarded 
with indifference, or consciousness of its effects 
less regarded as an infirmity and an illusion. 

Consider for a moment the spectacles of moral 
heroism which the last eighteen centuries have 
witnessed. 

They have seen not merely strong men but 
weak women and young boys and gentle maidens 
ready to confront the axe and the stake, rather 
than deny their invisible King or pour out a 
libation in honour of the emperor, or fling a 
morsel of incense on the altar flame to his genius, 
and displaying amidst tortures too horrible to re- 
count “a nobler courage than ever shone upon 
the battle-field’,” which has “made their memories 
immortal among mankind.” 

They have seen armies of solitaries led by a 
Paul, or an Antony, flying from the world to live 
dead to the world, training themselves in lonely 
retirement to conquer temptation, and awing 
strong warriors and savage chiefs by their stern 
self-discipline and the lonely grandeur of their 
lives of complete self-conquest. 

They have seen at an era of wild confusion 
armies of lowly Benedictines colonizing trackless 
forests, raising churches and schools, toiling for 
hours with spade and hoe, giving education to 


1 Lecky’s European Morals, 1. 442, 
M. 3 
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the meanest serf who asked for it, and setting 
the first example to Europe of industry conducted 
on a large scale by free labour. 

They have seen heroic missionaries giving up 
all that made life dear, and going forth to distant 
and barbarous lands to proclaim the message of 
the Cross, a Columba to Jona, a Winfried to the 
forests of Germany, an Anskar to Sweden, a Ray- 
mund Lull to Northern Africa, a Xavier to India, 
a Henry Martyn to Persia, a Mackenzie to the 
Zambesi, a Patteson to Melanesia, all to toil, 
many to die amidst privations of every kind. 

They have seen the followers of S. Francis of 
Assisi spreading themselves by thousands in every 
country of Europe, living in rags, and humbling 
themselves by every mortification, ‘finding riches 
In penury, joy in suffering, glory in self-abase- 
ment.” 

They have seen holy women like 8S. Theresa 
and S. Elizabeth of Hungary, like Ehzabeth Fry 
and Florence Nightingale, bidding farewell to 
happy homes and going forth to found Retreats 
and Asylums, to initiate Hospitals and Orphanages, 
to minister to the sick in the plague-stricken 
alleys of crowded cities, to tend the wounded on 
bloodstained battle-fields, to comfort the dying 
on fevered pallets in reeking garrets, rejoicing to 
spend and be spent in behalf of their fellow-crea- 
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tures if only they could alleviate their sorrow and 
their pain. . 

They have seen noble bands of philanthro- 
pists, a Howard, a Clarkson, a Wilberforce, 
devoting time, means, influence, to comforting 
the lost and improving the condition of the felon 
in the gaol, or emancipating the slave from a 
degrading thraldom which a Plato did not con- 
demn, an Aristotle defended, and a Cicero ex- 
cused. 

They have seen all this. But what testimony 
has this noble army of Confessors, Solitaries, Mis- 
sionaries, Sisters of Mercy, and Philanthropists 
delivered concerning themselves? Has it been a 
note of profound self-satisfaction? Has it been 
the language of vainglorious boasting? Has it 
not been the acknowledgment of many a weak- 
ness, of many shortcomings, of many fears? Has 
it not not been the confession of daily and hourly 
failure to attain even to their own ideal? Are 
not words of deepest self-abasement the vernacular 
tongue of the noblest, truest, and most self- 
devoted of the saints of God? Have they not 
again and again acknowledged that in themselves 
“dwelt no good thing,” and cried to be delivered 
“from the body of this death” ? 

What said Anskar, the apostle of Sweden, 
shortly before the close of his noble life, when 

3—2 
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some over-zealous followers sought to ascribe to 

him miraculous cures? ‘One miracle,’ he re- 

plied, “I would, if worthy, ask the Lord to grant 

me, and it is that by His grace He would make 
1» 


me a good man’.” What said Hooker on his 
deathbed? “TI have lived,” he remarked, “to see 


‘that the world is made up of perturbations, and 


have long been preparing to leave it, and gather- 
ing comfort for the dreadful hour of making my 
account with God. Although I have by His grace 
loved Him in my youth, and feared Him in my 
age, and laboured to have a conscience void of 
offence towards God and towards man, yet if 
Thou, O Lord, be extreme to mark what is done 
amiss, who can abide it??” What again is the 
testimony of the saintly author of the Christian 
Year? The editor of his Letters® tells us that 
underlying and prompting his wonderful humility 
was a deep sense of personal unworthiness, which 
found utterance sometimes in expressions so 
strong as quite to startle and distress one. In- 
deed words like his, echoed as they have been 
by numbers of the most devoted and self-sacri- 
ficing men that ever lived, have often seemed 
to the world to be either the exaggerations of 


1 Vita S. Anskarvii, 11. 8. 
2 Works of Richard Hooker by Keble, 1. 85. 
+ Preface to Keble’s Letters, p. xxxiv. 
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fanaticism, or else the proof of more than ordinary 
wickedness. | 

But from the testimony of priests and divines 
let us appeal to the language of Poetry. Poetry 
has been regarded by some as “a power which 
glorifies and redeems life, as a power which can 
take the place of religion and the Gospels.” But 
what do we hear from the mouths of poets? 
Have they succeeded in persuading man that all 
is well with him? Have they been able to exorcise 
the conviction of personal shortcoming? Where 
is it more clearly testified than in Poetry, ancient 
and modern, that a deep discord runs through 
man’s whole being, a discord between the judg- 
ment and the will, between the will and the 
power to act ? 

Does Sophocles in ancient times affirm that 
it is “common to all men to err’”? or Simonides 
that for “a man to be good is impossible and 
surpasses human nature*”’? or Ovid, almost in the 
words of S. Paul, “that he sees and approves the 
good, and yet ever follows what is evil’”? Does 


1 *AvOpwrowet yap Tols maot Aowdy éort rovéauapravew, Soph. 
Antig. 1024; “ Vitiis nemo sine nascitur,” Hor. Sat. 1. ili. 68; 
‘sPeccavimus omnes;” Seneca, de Clem. 

2 ‘‘ dvipa 3’ obK 

gorw ph ov Kaxdv Eupeva.” 
Simonides, Frag. cxxxrx. 16. 

3 ‘Video meliora proboque, 

Deteriora sequor.” ' Ovid, Met. viz. 18. 
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Lucretius’ paint in vivid terms the terrible 
penalties, which the consciousness of crime in- 
flicts on the guilty; and declare that “even 
though the scourge, the executioner, the dungeon, 
the pitchy tunic,—even though these be absent, 
yet the guijty mind with anticipating terror 
applies the goad, and scorches with its blows’”? 
Does Juvenal describe the silent witness ‘against 
himself, which each: man bears about with him 
day and night’? 

Is this the testimony of the poets of the older 
world, and has it been banished from the lays 
of modern times? The answer is in the direct 
negative. 

It is Shakespeare, who makes one of his 


greatest characters say, 


~ 66 Better be with the dead 
Than on the torture of the mind to live 
In restless ecstasy ;” 


1 Lucretius, m1. 1012; v. 1154; comp. also 111. 1018, 1019: 
‘“‘At mens sibi conscia factis 

- Premetuens adhibet stimulos terretque flagellis.” 

Comp. Sen. Ep. xu. 5, “Si honesta sunt qu facis, 
omnes sciant: si turpia, quid refert neminem scire, cum tu 
scias? O te miserum, si contemnis hunc testem;” Quint. v. 
11, 41, ‘‘ Conscientia mille testes,”’ 

2 Juvenal, Sat. x111. 198: 

**‘Nocte dieque suum gestare in pectore testem.” 

Comp. also lines 208—210: 

‘sHas patitur ponas peccandi sola voluntas; 
Nam scelus intra se tacitum qui cogitat ullum, 
Facti crimen habet.” 
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and another, lashed by a power he had ignored, PART L 


Chap. IL 
confess, 7 
| ‘“‘T hate myself 
For hateful deeds committed by myself! 
* * + * * + 


My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain?.” é 


It is Keats, who in his “Ode to the Night- 
ingale” expresses the wish that with that bird he 
might 

‘“‘fade away into the forest dim, 
Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
* + * * * * + 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan, 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despair.”’ 


It is Shelley, who writes, 


‘‘We look before and after 
And pine for what is not, 
K’en our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught, 
Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thought.” 


It is our own Laureate, who says of the man 
that wrongs his friend, that he 


‘Wrongs himself more, and ever bears about 
A silent court of justice in his breast, 
Himself the judge and jury, and himself 
The prisoner at the bar, ever condemned: 
And that drags down his life.” 


1 Macbeth, Act 111. Sc. 2; King Richard III., Act v. Se. 3; 
compare also Hamlet, Act 111. Se. 3. 
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And yet though the language of Poetry is still 
marked with a deep undertone of sadness’; 
though the drama does not exist of which an 
absolutely guiltless man is the hero’; though the 
consciousness of personal shortcoming has been 

_ deepened and intensified as it never was previous 
to the Christian era, yet no man in his hours of 
deepest despondency and most agonizing remorse 
has ever thought of having recourse to the ancient 
sacrificial ritual of expiation, consecrated though 
it has been by the associations of ages and the 
habits of successive generations. 

Men have not been above trying other ways 
of giving expression to their sense of inward dis- 
satisfaction. Monks and nuns, eremites and 
Trappists have vied with each other in the barsh- 


1 On the deep, suppressed melancholy traceable in the best 
Greek poetry see Luthardt, Fundamental Truths, p. 338. Comp. 
Greg’s Enigmas of Life, p. 192: ‘‘ As long as generation suc- 
ceeds generation and families are linked together, as long as the 
young are coming on the stage while the old are leaving it; as 
long as Nature commands us to cling so passionately to what 
we yet must lose so certainly and may lose so suddenly and so 
soon; 80 long as Love continues the most imperious passion 
and Death the surest fact of our mingled and marvellous 
humanity, so long will the sweetest and truest music upon 
earth be always in the minor key.” 

2 When the great dramatists, whether heathen or Chris- 
tian, place before us a picture of human destiny, it is ever guilt 
which ties the knots. A guiltless hero would be no hero for a 
drama.” Luthardt, Saving Truths, p. 63. , 
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ness and severity of their penances and self- 
tortures. 

Jerome, after years of toil and fasting in his 
rocky cell at Bethlehem, beats his worn breast 
with the stone which lies ever at his side, 

Benedict, while yet a youth, anxious to cast 
out unholy thoughts, rolls his naked body in a 
bed of briars, till it becomes one great wound. 

Nilus, finding himself unable to get rid of 
a sensual temptation, wrestles with himself till 
the sweat trickles from his forehead, and throwing 
himself upon the ground, prays earnestly, ‘Lord, 
‘Thou knowest my weakness, pity me, and ease 
me of my conflict.” 

Cuthbert, the shepherd of the Lammermoor 

‘Hills, “the Apostle of the English Lowlands,” 
after a life of incessant exertion, filled with a 
deep longing to burn away the briars of the old 
Adam, retires to live in absolute loneliness on his 
rock of Farne, “with the deep sea rolling at his 
feet, and the gulls wailing above his head.” 
_ The Founder of the Mendicant Orders lies at 
his last hour prostrate upon the earth, with ashes 
for his bed, and nothing to cover him, till one in 
pity flings a garment upon him. 

The Flagellants’ of the Middle Ages scourge 


1 See Gieseler’s Ch. History, 11. 509; 111. 273 sq. 
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their naked bodies again and again till they are 
covered with blood’. 

Men have done all this, and more than this, but 
the wildest fanaticism has never sought relief in 
the ancient modes of purgation and absolution. 
Though during the last eighteen hundred years 
man has never constructed for himself a religion 
of despair, yet he has never sought relief in a 
system which was once all but universally recog- 
nised as the proper means for seeking reconcilia- 
tion with God. Though he still is conscious of 
some profound source of inward dissatisfaction, yet 
the impulse, the instinct, which prompted the sin 
and trespass-offerings of the Jews, and the pro- 


‘pitiatory sacrifices which on occasions of national 


and domestic calamity’ the Gentile nations mul- 


1 Whitefield, we are told, was wont to prostrate his body on 


~ the bare earth, to fast rigorously during Lent and expose him- 


self to the cold till his hands began to blacken, and ‘‘ by absti- 
nence and inward struggles he so emaciated his body as to be 
scarcely able to creep upstairs.” 

2 The Ver Sacrum of the Romans, alluded to above, compre- 
hended in early times men as well as domestic animals, and 
there seems little doubt the vow was really carried into effect. 
On the death of his predecessor and the accession of Caligula 
160,000 victims were slaughtered, and numbers of innocent men 
were dressed out as victims, and then thrown down precipices, 
as an atonement for his life. Comp. Suet. Calig. x1v.; Seneca, 
de Benef, 111. 2, The horrible Criobolium and Taurobolium of 
the later period of the Empire are familiar to all, They are 
strikingly described in the lines of Prudentius (Peristeph. x. 
1006—1050) : 
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tiplied with unstinted prodigality, is a stranger 
to the human heart through the length and 
breadth of Christendom. 

Here, then, as I venture to think, we are 
confronted with another and a very singular 
feature in the religious revolution which we are 
considering. 

Up to a certain point in the world’s history 
sacrifices to express thankfulness, to avert evil, 
to fulfil a vow, to expiate moral or ceremonial 
guilt, were celebrated without intermission. 

Up to this point the sense of personal demerit, 
of shortcoming, of sin, was confessedly weak 
except In one favoured nation, and bore no pro- 
portion to what it has attained since in depth and 
intensity. 

But at this point we begin to trace a change. 

A deeper and deeper sense of responsibility 
for sins of thought as well as of word and deed 
begins to weave itself into the texture of human 
consciousness, and yet the ancient ceremonial of 


‘‘Quin os supinat, obvius offert genas 
Supponit aures, labra, nares objicit, 
Oculos et ipsos perluit liquoribus, 
Nec jam palato parcit, et linguam rigat, 
Donec cruorem totus atrum conbibat.” 
Dollinger’s Gentile and Jew, 11. 179; Archbp Thomson’s 
Bampton Lectures, and notes pp. 255—262. 
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atonement and reconciliation begins at the same 
moment gradually to disappear. 

Unless we are prepared to regard the whole 
history of the world as an insoluble enigma, an 
inextricable labyrinth, a huge pile of the blocks 
and fragments of an unfinished edifice, we must 
believe there is some adequate explanation of 
these facts. 

It is plain that something must have occurred 
between the year that witnessed the elevation of 
Augustus to the supreme pontificate and that which 
saw the letter transmitted by Pliny to the Emperor 
Trajan. Some event must have occurred powerful 
enough to turn the stream of religious thought and 
feeling on one of the most momentous subjects into 
a totally different channel, and that event, whatever 
at was, could have been of no ordinary character. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE SINGLE SACRIFICIAL RITE OF 
CHRISTENDOM. 


"Eyo yap wapédaBov aro rod Kuplov, 6 xal wapédwxa viv. 
1 Cor, x1. 23. 


A we justified, then, in concluding that with 
the cessation of the ancient sacrificial ritual 
the ancient sacrificial phraseology has also dis- 
appeared? Are such expressions as “ victim” 
and “offering,” “oblation” and “atonement ” 
unknown? Do we trace them only as relics of a 
vanished world of thought in the pages of the 
Pentateuch, the poems of Homer, the narrative of 
Livy? Have they fallen out of the vocabulary of 
modern times as expressing obsolete and extinct 
conceptions? Have the ages of the past been 
ages of illusion ? 

The answer to this question brings us face to 
face with another peculiarity of the extraordinary 
religious revolution which has taken place. 
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What under the circumstances we might have 
naturally expected, what on every ground of 
probability we had almost a right to expect, has 
not been realised. | 

Not only has the instinct which ever prompted 
men to sacrificial usages not been eradicated, but 
though the ancient sacrifices have passed away 
sacrificial terms remain. They still form part 
of the religious language of everyday life, and 
they have found a centre, a fact of History, 
round which they have grouped themselves as 
the realised satisfaction of their deepest mean- 
Ing. 

There exists at this day amongst all the en- 
lightened nations of modern Europe, and in 
various parts of Asia,° Africa, and America, a 
singular Rite which alone recalls the complex 
system that has passed away. 

However it may have come, here itis. It has 
been celebrated for more than eighteen hundred 
years. It has lasted through a great many storms 
and revolutions. The Roman Empire, over which 
Augustus ruled supreme, has passed away. The 
era of the irruption of the new Races upon its 
ruins has come and gone. The vast dominions 
of Charlemagne have been broken up. The 
darkness of the Middle Ages has been dispelled. 
The epoch of the Renaissance has gone by. The 
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era of the Reformation! is over. The eighteenth 
century, when many thought the Church must be 
lost for ever, is a thing of the past. Political 
systems have been established and overthrown. 
New worlds have been discovered. The very 
languages, which were spoken throughout the 
Roman Empire in the days of Augustus, have 
given place to others. Habits, manners, modes of 
thought, theories, opinions, philosophies have 
changed. : 
~ But this Rite still survives. It has outlived 
all these vicissitudes, and from the first day until 
now has been regarded as precious beyond all 
words by nations, between which race, political 
institutions, and acquired habits, had established 
barriers apparently the most impassable. 
Moreover from the first it has claimed a con- 
nection universally recognised with the vanished 


1 «When the Reformation came it might be supposed...that 
this feast would be no longer regarded as the centre round which 
religious and philosophical meditations naturally revolved. 
Unquestionably there was a change in this respect; it was the 
effort of the Reformation to detach itself from this centre...but 
it is equally true that in spite of this effort the Reformers were 
compelled to make their views respecting this feast the charac- 
teristic and distinguishing feature of their systems. Because 
they could not agree respecting its character and validity, all 
the terrors of a common enemy, all the sympathies which 
attracted them to each other, were insufficient to bind them to- 
gether.” Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ, 11. pp..71, 72. 
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world of sacrificial usages, and like a potent 
magnet has attracted to itself ideas and associa- 
tions, which might have been regarded as extinct 
and obsolete. The names which it has received 
sufficiently attest this. Thus in A.D. 96 we find 
it called a IIpoogopa’ or “‘Oblation”; in A.D. 107 
it is styled a Evyapiortia or “Thank-offering’; ” 
a still later writer, A.D. 150, calls it a Qvcia', 
or a “Sacrifice;” another, about the same date, 
calls it “Avapuvynots, a “Commemoration,” or 
“ Memorial*;” while a later appellation about 
A.D. 249 is Tlacya*, or a “Paschal Feast.” 

It has received other names, but those here 
enumerated will suffice for our purpose, and no 
one will deny that these names have a reference 


1 Clemens Romanus, Ep. 1. ad Cor. xu.; Just. Mart. Dial: 
cum Tryph. c. 137. 

3 Ignatius, Ep. ad Smyrn. vit. vit1.; Just. Dial. cum Tryph. 
c. 117; comp. Origen c. Celsum, vir. 57; Cyprian explains 
Eucharistia by the words “id est Sanctum Domini Corpus,” 
Epist. xv. c. 1; Clem. Alex. Strom, 1. § 5, p. 318. 

3 Justin, Dial. ¢. Tryph. c. 187. He uses the name so often 
and so familiarly that we cannot but conceive that it has been 
in common use for some time before. Waterland’s Doctrine of 
the Eucharist, pp. 30, 31; comp. Lit. S. Jas., ed. Hammond, 
pp. 25, 39, &c.; 9 lepd Ouola, Chrys. Hom. de Bapt. Chr. 11. 
p- 375; 9 ppixry Ovola, Chrys. Hom. 111. §4in Philipp.; dvatwax- 
ros Ouvala, Euseb, de Vit. Const. 1v. 45. For the various titles 
applied to the Eucharist in the ancient Celtic Church of Great 
Britain and Ireland see Smith’s Dictionary of Christian <Anti- 
quities, Art. Sacrifice. 

4 Justin Dial. 387. 5 Origen contra Celsum, vit. 759. 
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clear. and distinct to the vanished world of sacri- 
ficial usages, The expressions, on which these 
names are founded, are not “of to-day or yester- 
day.” ‘They were not minted for the first time 
by the writers who used them, to give form and 
substance to thoughts before unknown, The 
vocabulary to which they belong is as old as 
the history of man. It is the vocabulary of 
sacrifice, | 

But how far does the mode, in which this 
Rite is celebrated, recall the ancient sacrificial 
usages? To what extent, whether celebrated with 
all the pomp of a Continental Cathedral, or the 
simplicity of a village Church, would it remind 
an Israelite of the days of David, or a Roman of 
the times of Augustus, of their own time-honoured 
ceremonial ? Suppose the propretor of Bithynia 
had been present at one of those religious services 
of the early Christians, which he describes in his 
letter to the Emperor Trajan, what would he have 
witnessed 2? The sacrificial Ritual, to which he 
had been accustomed from earliest childhood, was 
extremely complex. The victim, adorned with 
garlands, was led up to the altar; mingled meal 
and salt were crumbled over its head; a libation 
of wine was poured forth; the victim was slain; 
its blood was sprinkled on and about the altar ;, 
certain portions were burnt with fire, whilst 

M. 4 
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the rest of the flesh went to form a sacrificial 
feast. 


Of all this how much survives in the Rite, 


with which we are dealing? What outward and 


visible signs of any sacrificial observances would 
Pliny have noted amongst the devotees of “the 
new and strange superstition” which had sprung 
up in his province ? 

Let us imagine ourselves at Neo-Cxsarea or 
Chalcedon in one of their assemblies’. We enter 
a large upper room hired for the purpose or 
placed at the disposal of the community by some 
wealthy members, Couches are laid and the walls 
are hung after the manner of the East for a 
harmless banquet*. To this meal the rich have 
contributed of their abundance and the. poor of 
their poverty, and at the appointed hour they 
meet, and after waiting for each other’, a blessing‘ 
is solemnly pronounced and all join in it with 
singleness of heart. To this succeeds’ a more 
solemn ceremony. A single loaf is brought in 

1 On the first day of the week, the “stato die” of Pliny’s 
letter to Trajan. Epp. x. 96. 

2 Dean Stanley on 1 Cor. xi. 24. 

3 1 Cor. xi, 33. 

* Evdoyla, which down to the middle of the 5th century was 
used as synonymous with e’xaporia, being naturally derived 
from §8. Paul’s words, ro rornpiov rns evAoylas, 1 Cor. x. 16. 


5 If it did not come before, as Chrysostom says, Hom. 24 
and 64 on 1 Cor. xi., followed by Theodoret and Theophylact. 
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and placed before some elder of the company, and 
likewise a cup of wine mingled with water’. The 
. Bread is solemnly blessed with the recitation of a 
prescribed formula, broken, and eaten by those 
assembled. The Wine is similarly blessed, passed 
round to all, and drunk. Next follows the offering 
up of prayer, the reading of holy writings, exhor- 
tations to godly living, and the singing of a hymn 
to “Christ as to a God’.” Then an offertory is 
collected® for the relief of distressed Churches at a 
distance, or for the poor of the district. To this 
succeeds the salutation, ‘“‘the kiss of love‘,”’ and 
after a final prayer the faithful disperse quietly to 
their several homes. 

Now supposing the representative of Trajan 
had been present, what thoughts would such a 
scene have called up in his mind? He would 
know well enough that in almost all sacrifices, 
though the victim was the efficacious instrument 
of sacrifice, yet it was invariably offered by means 
of bread and wine’. He would be aware that 
immolare, to sprinkle with the broken “mola” or 


1 Kpaza, Justin Mart. Apol. tr. c. 65. 

3 «“Carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem.”’ 
Pliny, Ep. ad Traj. xcv1. 

31 Cor. xvi. 1; Justin Mart. Apol. u.; Tertull. Apol. 
C, XXXIx. 

4 Sidhpare ayly, Rom. xvi. 16; comp. 1 Pet. v. 14. 

5 See Freeman’s Principles of Divine Service, pt. 11. p. 76.. 
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cake, could be used to express the entire action of 
sacrifice’, and that meal-time and sacrifice were 
so essentially connected together that even the 
modes of expressing the two acts were frequently 
interchanged’, | 


1 The slaying and burning included. Comp. Livy 1. 45, 
‘“immolat Diane bovem;” Hor. Od. rv. 11. 7, *immolato 
spargier agno ;”’ Cic. N. D. m1. 36, 88, “‘ Musis bovem immolasse 
dicitur ;” Cesar, Bell. Gall. v1. 16, ‘‘pro victimis homines immo- 
lant ;” Persius, Sat. 11. 75, ‘*Heo cedo, ut admoveam tem- 
plis, et farre litabo.” So again mactare, to enrich or crown 
with the addition of wine (mauctus =magis auctus, Servius on 
Verg. Zin. tv. 57; x. 541), was likewise used for the whole action. 
‘‘ This is an absolute proof of the immense virtue and implicit 
power attributed to the bread and wine in these sacrifices. They 
were held to carry with them, in a manner, the whole action. 
The presenting of them was the presenting of the slain sacrifice, 
the acceptance of them was its acceptance. And that, more- 
over, they were identified respectively, the broken breid with 
the body to be slain, the poured-out wine with the blood to be 
shed, is both probable from the obvious parallel, and is counte- 
nanced by other parts of the system. Thus the poor, who could 
not afford slain victims, were allowed to do their part by pro- 
viding cakes of bread; and these were sometimes made in the 
shape of the ox to be sacrificed, and might be offered alone,” 


- Freeman’s Principles, pt. 1. p. 76. 


2 «¢The Greeks, and the Romans no less, offered drink- 
offerings of wine not only at sacrifices, but also at the com- 
mencement of a journey, at the entertainment of strangers, at 
the time of retiring to rest, or any other occasion. In short, in 
all the common affairs of life they desired the favour of the 
gods by oblations of incense and drink-offerings made at the 
table. Nay, they never tasted any food without consecrating 
it, usually by throwing part of it into the fire as an offering to 
the Lares.” Freeman’s Principles, pt, u. pp, 83, 84. 
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But what question would he certainly have 
‘put to those engaged in so simple and yet so 
mysterious a service? would he not have enquired, 
“If this is a solemn Meal, a religious Feast, where 
is the sacrificial Victim that has been offered, and 
on what authority and with what intent do ye 
celebrate this service ?” 

To such a question what would. have been the 
reply of the early Christians? “This Meal whereof 
we partake,” they would have replied, “is a 
sacrificial Feast, instituted by Him, from whom 
we are called Christians, and Who died for us 
upon the Cross,” 

A Christian of Pliny’s province might have 
gone on to say far more in answer to further en- 
quiries. But the reply even as far as it goes will 
amply suffice. It brings out a very remarkable 
feature in reference to this Rite so unique and so 
unprecedented. It claims to rest not upon any 
subjective theory or conception, but on an objective 
hastorical fact, on a distinct command given by a 
Person respecting its celebration, and that-on a 
particular occasion. 

Here, then, we are on solid ground. 

The disappearance amongst the cultivated 
nations of the present day of the time-honoured: 
system of offering animal victims in sacrifice 1s 
a fact of history, and of daily experience. The 
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celebration of this Rite is also a fact of history, 
the origin of which can be traced to a period of 
which we know a great deal, which had its 
archives, its monuments, its registers, admitting of 
being examined and cross-examined’. 

If, moreover, we ask the further question 
where we have the first allusion to this Rite, it 
can be answered without any fear of contradic- 
tion. 

There is a letter in existence, the genuineness 
and authenticity of which are acknowledged by 
the most sceptical schools of modern thought. 
No criticism worth our regard will put its com- 
position later than A.D. 57, or establish any other 
account of it than that it was written by the 
Apostle Paul from Ephesus, the capital of pro- 
consular Asia, to a community of Christians in 
the city of Corinth like those described by Pliny 
as existing in the provinces of Pontus and - 
Bithynia. 

In this letter the writer has occasion to remind 
the Corinthians of what a few years before had 
been the subject of his oral teaching amongst 
them. “J received of the Lord,” he writes, “that 
' 1 In the whole sphere of criticism there is no absurdity 
more uncritical than the idea that a rite which universally pre- 
vailed should have grown up accidentally and gradually, espe- 


cially a rite of such marked nee ey ” Ebrard’s Gospel 
Narrative, p. 409. , 
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which also I delivered unto you, how that the 
Lord Jesus in the night in which He was betrayed 
took bread; and when He had given thanks He 
brake tt, and said, This is My Body, which rs for 
you: this do in remembrance of Me. In like 


manner also the cup, after supper, saying, This Cup | 


is the New Covenant in My Blood: this do, as oft 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me’.” 

Here we have the earliest record of the 
Institution of this singular Rite, and the earliest 
recorded speech of the Institutor. 

It has been often remarked that for the com- 
position of History no materials are of greater 
value than original letters written for certain 
definite purposes, and reflecting light artlessly and 
naturally upon contemporary incidents and modes 
of thought’. 

Now the language of this letter is simplicity 
itself. Anything less strained or artificial it is 
impossible to conceive. Circumstances had made 
it necessary that the writer should recall the 


1 Rev. Version. 1 Cor. xi. 23—25. é@ya yap wapé\aBov aro 
Tov Kuplov, 6 xal wapéSwxa vpiv, dria Kuptos "Inoots év rq vuxri 
Q wapedldoro f\aBev dprov xal evxapiorycas Exdrace xal etre, Tovro 
pou éorl ro gupa ro umép imu: Touro mwoetre els Thy eurp 
dvduynow. woalrws xal ro wornpioy pera TO Secrvnjoa, Néywr, 
Tovro ro wornpoy ¥ xatwn diadtxcn éoriy év rq eu aluare’ Toiro 
woeire, ooaxs ay wrivyre, els THY éuny avauy now. 


2 See Archer Butler’s Sermons, 
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incidents attending the Institution of this Rite, 
and he does so briefly and succinctly, not with 
elaborate explanations or justifications, but boldly 
and fearlessly in the strain of one who is recording 
simple facts and feels sure of his ground. He is 
speaking of a practice of his own during the last 
fifteen or twenty years, and he pleads in justifica- 
tion of it not a conception or theory of his own, 
but the command of a Person. 

Moreover, though while writing this letter he 
was surrounded by all the associations of the 
ancient sacrificial system, he does not scruple to 
speak therein of this Person, as One, Who had 
realised in Himself the very purpose and object of 
this system. 

Thus in this very letter He calls Him a 
“Paschal Lamb’.” He compares the. Eucharistic 
Feast with the Sacrificial Feasts of other nations’. 
He speaks of Him as “dying for sins*’: In 
another letter written about a year after to the 
members of the same Church he speaks of Him as 
having “died for all men‘”; as having become as 
“a, sin-offering’,” and “reconciled us to God®” 

1 1Cor. v.7. To Nacxya nuwr érv6n Xproros. 71Cor.x. 21. 
3 1 Cor. xv. 8. Xpioros ardbavev uxep rwy auapridy nuwy. 
42 Cor. v.15. Els vrép ravrwy awébaver. 

5 Tov wn yvovra duapriay umép nuav dyuaprlay éwolncer. 


2 Cor. vy, 21. 
© Tod caradddéavros pas dauTg ba Xporot. 2 Cor. v. 18. 
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Similar expressions occur in other letters writ- 
ten not to prove this special point but on widely 
different subjects. 

Now no one will deny that this apa 1s 
based on sacrificial ideas and conceptions, and 
the singular thing is that its appropriation 
to «a single Historical Personage is not elabo- 
rately or anxiously defended, as though they who 


heard it were likely to stand aghast at its appro- 


priation. It is enunciated boldly, straightfor- 
wardly, without any apprehension of the con- 
sequences. 

Such an appropriation is anpaealleieal It is 
true that the instinct of sacrifice has claimed 
higher victims than brute beasts, that it has 
elaimed men’, and that human sacrifices became 
a general institution over the ancient world. It 
is true also that the sins of tribes and peoples, of 
cities and communities, have been confessed over 
the heads of such human victims before they were 
put to death. It is true also that the idea of 
sacrifice has been realised in other ways, that gene- 
tals have devoted themselves to death in behalf 


of their armies, and that kings have voluntarily | 


1 Mozley’s University Sermons, p. 185. On the extent to 
which the practice of offering human victims resisted the 
progress of civilisation, see Archbp. Thomson’s eres Leec- 
tures, p. 38, and the note, pp. 255—262, 
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surrendered their lives to ensure victory for their 
subjects’. 

But there is no instance on record other 
than that which we are considering of a single 
Person attracting to Himself and His work sacri- 
ficial terms consecrated by the associations of four 


thousand years, and being regarded as having won 


reconciliation and forgiveness for the sins of men. 
The more we realise the transcendent importance 
attached by the ancient world to sacrificial rites, 
the more astonishing must such an ascription 
appear. | 

It would have been wonderful enough had 
such a claim been put forward in behalf of the 
Institutor by a few credulous and enthusiastic 
followers, and after holding its ground for a few 
years had disappeared before the touchstone of 
reason and enquiry. But the wonder of it all 
passes description, when we reflect that this claim 
has stood its ground, and has received the reve- 
rent and instructive acquiescence of some of the 
greatest intellects the world has ever known. 


1 Compare the instances of Codrus, the Athenian king; of 
Publius Decius in the Latin War at the battle near Vesuvius, 
who with a solemn imprecation prescribed by a priest rushed 
singly and alone among the enemy, a majesty more than 
human visible in his form, as though he were sent from Heaven 
to expiate all the anger of the gods, to turn away destruction 
from his countrymen by casting it among his enemies. Livy 
v1. 9; Arnold’s Rome, 11. 149. 
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We are sometimes reminded of the spread of 
Buddhism as a phenomenon which may be com- 
pared with the spread of- Christianity. But no 
characteristic Rite of Buddhism, vast as is the 
population professing that faith, has found its way 
into a second Continent’. 

This Rite, on the other hand, has been found 
capable of transplantation into every quarter of 
the globe, and wherever it has been so transplanted 
and celebrated, sooner or later the most time- 
honoured of all modes of religious worship has 
retired into the darkness of oblivion, and has never 
since succeeded in regaining its hold over the 
consciences of men, or in making good its claim 
to be maintained even as an auxiliary portion of 
religious duty. | 


2 Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, ed. 1x, p. 135. 
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' CHAPTER IV. 


JEWISH PREJUDICES OF THE FIRST 
DISCIPLES. 


"EBpatol clot; kayo. "Iopanetral elov; xayw. oréppa’ ABpadu 
clot; Kayu. : 
2 Cor. x1. 22. 

EFORE proceeding further, an important 

point requires consideration. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the people 
amongst whom this Rite first appeared must have 
betrayed in their customs or modes of thought 
certain tendencies towards, and anticipations of it, 


‘which in spite of its peculiarities and utter un- 


likeness to anything that had gone before, will 
in some degree account for its reception and cele- 
bration. Prepossession, and fixed or dominant 
Tdeas* have been often appealed to as the proxi- 
mate causes of not a few religious revolutions. 

To what nation, then, did they belong who 
first celebrated this Rite ? 

To this question the writer of the letter 
alluded to in the last chapter as concerning the 


1 See Dr Carpenter’s work on Mental Psychology. 
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earliest record of its Institution, supplies an im- 
mediate answer. 

- Having occasion to defend himself against 
certain false teachers, who prided themselves on 
their purely Jewish extraction, he dwells with 
great particularity and minuteness on the purity 
of his own descent. To emphasize this he em- 
ploys these words, which he arranges in a climax 
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as “ Are they Hebrews?” he asks, and repliess — 


“Soam I.” “ Are they Israelites?” “So am I.” 
“Are they the seed of Abraham?” “So am 1.” 
_ The writer, then, was of Jewish nationality, 
and to the Jewish nation belonged the earliest 
celebrants of this unique and mysterious Rite. 
Now if one feature more than another dis- 
tinguished the Jews as a nation at the period 
to which the writer refers, it was their unbending 
Monotheism. From their earliest infancy they 
had been brought up to worship the one God, and 
they regarded with horror any deflection from this 
cardinal doctrine of their Faith. True it is that 
their forefathers had been unable to resist the spell 
of the various idolatries practised by the nations 
lying around the Holy Land. But the Jerusalem 
of Rehoboam and Abijah, of Asa and Manasseh 
was not the Jerusalem of the period with which 
we are now concerned, 
During the dreary years, when their fathers 
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“hanged their harps by the waters of Babylon,” 
the nation had gone “into retreat and performed 
penance for its long errors and sins’.” From this 
time forward all was changed. An iconoclastic 
fervour® took the place of any seduction towards 
polytheism, The Jew might be oppressed and 
apparently crushed by the stern power of Idumzan 
or Roman rulers, but the slightest effort to en- 
force customs not authorised by the Mosaic Law 
was the signal for an outbreak of zeal and fana- 
ticism which bore down everything before it, 
and from which the boldest statesmen recoiled’. 
Subsequent events only tended to deepen and 
intensify the lesson of the Captivity. The Jewish 
patriot never forgot the day, when the fury of 
Antiochus Epiphanes did its worst, and “the 

1 Stanley's Jewish Church, 111. p. 30. 

2 «Tt was like the impulse with which the Christian world 
of the sixteenth century sprang back over the whole of the 
Middle Ages either to the Primitive or to the Apostolic times. 
It was the Puritanism of the Jewish Church, Their iconoclast 
fervour became the channel of their future fanaticism, as their 
purer monotheism became the seed-plot of Christianity. It 
seemed as though the identification of Polytheism with the 
odious thought of the Babylonian exile and oppression had 
destroyed its spell, even as the fires of Smithfield disenchanted 
the English people of the charm of the Roman Church, and 
turned them into zealous adherents of the Reformation.” 
Stanley’s Jewish Church, 111. p. 81. 

3 See Art. Pilate in Smith’s Bible Dictionary. “To the 


Jew of Jerusalem the Law was a national institution, as well 
as a Divine covenant.’’—Lightfoot’s Galatians, p. 800. 
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abomination of desolation’” was set up in the 
Holy of Holies of his august Temple, and the 
daily offering ceased, and the perpetual light of 
the great candlestick was extinguished; or the 
more joyous day when the sword of Judas Macca- 
beus won back from the invader the nation’s 
“holy and beautiful house” and restored it to 
its ancient glory. Whatever influence the party 
of the Assideans, of the Chasidim or “godly 
men’,” had already acquired in resisting the 
adoption of heathen customs and the slightest 
departure from the enactments of the Law, was 
now infinitely intensified. 

Again and again the force of the reaction was 
attested, and that in a manner which could not 
be gainsaid. 

The Idumean Herod’ found himself unable 
to set up in the theatre the representations of the 
victories of Cesar, or to place the Roman eagle on 
one of the portals of the Temple without pro- 
ducing a violent outbreak of popular excitement. 
Some daring and enthusiastic youths instigated 


1 Comp. Dan. xi. 31; 1 Macc. i. 20—28; 2 Macc. v. 15—20. 

21 Mace. ii. 42; vii. 13—17; 2 Mace, xiv. 6. 

3 Joseph. Antiqg. xv. 8. 2. The extent to which the 
scruples of the Jews on this point were respected by the Roman 
governors, is shewn by the fact that no effigy of either god or 


emperor is found on the money coined by them in Judwa 


before the war under Nero. Ewald, Geschichte, v. 33. 
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by two celebrated teachers, Judas and Matthias, 
conspired to tear down the offensive emblem, and 
on a rumour of Herod’s death actually put their 
design into execution, though they afterwards 
expiated their audacity with the sacrifice of their 
lives at the burning stake’. . 

Nor did the Roman governors find it an easier 
task to deal with the national scruples. 

On one occasion Pilate ventured under cover 
of night to introduce the military standards into 
Jerusalem*. These were offensive as exhibiting 
at once the obnoxious image of the eagle and 
the effigy of the Cesar. In the morning the popu- 
lace awoke to behold this insult to their strongest 
prejudices, Abstaining from all violence they 
sent a deputation to the governor at Cesarea, in- 
treating him to remove the standards. For days 
the ambassadors crowded his preetorium, and when 
Pilate brought out some of his troops to overawe 
and disperse them, they flung themselves with 
one accord upon the ground, and there remained 
immovable for five days and as many nights, de- 
claring with vehemence that they were ready to 
die rather than sanction any infringement of their 
Law; nay, when the soldiers encircled them three 


1 Joseph. Bell. Jud. 1. xxxiii. 2—4; Milman, Hist. of the 


Jews, 11. 72. 
2 Joseph. Ant. xvi. 8,1, 2; Bell. Jud. u. ix. 2—4, 
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deep, and ona signal from Pilate drew their swords, 
they with one consent offered their necks to the 
steel, and so astonished the Roman governor by 
their attachment to their national faith that in 
the end mastered by their indomitable pertinacity 
he was constrained to withdraw the obnoxious 
emblems. 

Later still the insane edict of Caligula, de- 
manding that he should receive divine honours, 
and that a colossal golden statue of himself should 
be placed in the Holy of Holies at Jerusalem’, 
and that the Temple itself should be dedicated 
to Caius the present and younger Jupiter, roused 
a universal feeling of horror. The execution of 
the mandate was entrusted to Petronius, the new 
prefect of Syria. Thereupon thousands without 
distinction of rank, age, or sex, flocked from all 
quarters to Ptolemais, and implored the prefect to 
desist from carrying out his instructions. “They 
covered the country for a great distance like a 
vast cloud; they were unarmed and defenceless ; 
many of them were clad in sackcloth, and had 
ashes on ‘their heads and every mark of the 
deepest mourning. All with one voice declared 
their steadfast and deliberate resolution to 
sacrifice their lives, rather than consent to the 

1 Philo in Flaccum,§ 7; Leg. ad Caium, xvitt. 26, 43 ; Jos. 
Antiq. xvu1. 8, 1—4. 
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i 99 


profanation of their Temple’.” In vain Petrontus 
moved to Tiberias. The same scene was repeated 
there. In vain he urged the power of the Romans, 
the positive orders of the Emperor, and the obe- 
dience rendered -by other nations. The Jews 
replied that they could not think of violating 
their national sanctuary with the image of a man. 
“Are ye resolved, then,” said the Roman, ‘to 
wage war against your emperor?” “We have 
no thought of war,” they replied, “but we will 
submit to be massacred rather than infringe our 
Law,” and at once the whole body fell with their 
faces to the earth, and declared that they were 
ready to offer their throats to the swords of the 
soldiery. For forty days the struggle was main- 
tained. It was the season for sowing the fields. 
But that did not influence the people. They still 
continued their importunities, and at last Pe- 
tronius, shrinking from a war of extermination, 
promised, though at the risk of his own life, that 
he would intercede for them if they would sepa- 
rate peaceably and devote themselves to the 
cultivation of the land. True to his word he 
wrote to the emperor, who was more determined 
than ever to carry out his design, and having an- 
nounced his intention of personally superintending 
the erection of the image in the Temple wrote to 
} Milman’s History of the Jews, 11. p. 146. 
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Petronius bidding him commit suicide if he did 
not wish to die by the hands of the executioner. 
But the vessel which carried the savage rescript 
to the governor was delayed by stormy weather, 
and twenty-seven days before it arrived, news was 
received that the sword of the tribune Cassius 
Cheerea had rid the earth of the most execrable 
tyrant it had yet endured’. 

In other provinces of the Empire Caligula’s 
claims met with little or no resistance. The 
polished Athenians sighed to see the hands of 
some of their noblest statues struck off, and the 
trunks carried to Rome to be united to the features 
of a barbarian emperor. But it was a sigh for the 
insult offered to art, taste, and feeling. It was 
not a sigh for the profanation of their religious 
convictions’, | | 

Far otherwise was it with the Jewish nation. 
With a dogged determination they were ready to 
resist even unto blood if an insult was offered to 
their national sanctuary. 

But what were the violations of the religious 
sentiment of the nation either actually carried out 
or attempted by a Herod, a Pilate, a Caligula, 


1 Jussi a Caio Cesare effigiem ejus in templo locare, arma 
potius sumpsere ; quem motum Cesaris mors diremit.’’ Tac: 
Hist. v. 9; Renan, Les Apétres, ch. x1. p. 167. 

2 Sueton. Calig, xxm.; Merivale’s Romans under the Em- 
pire, v1. 45, 
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compared with the conduct of those who first 
celebrated the Eucharistic Rite? What was the 
ignorant disregard of time-honoured scruples on the 
part of heathen rulers compared with the startling 
practices of these daring innovators? They, at any 
rate, could not plead ignorance or unconsciousness 
of the popular feeling. Brought up from earliest 
childhood in the strictest observance of the Mosaic 
Law they retained many of their religious customs 
even after joining the new Society. They were 
found at the fixed hours of prayer joining in the 
Temple worship’; they observed the great annual 
festivals’; they conformed even in minor points to 
many legal and ceremonial enactments’. 

And yet in one momentous particular they did 
not scruple to violate the most cherished traditions 
of the national Faith, 

The Rite which they now celebrated, and the 
maintenance of which they inculcated on all their 
followers, claimed for the Institutor in spite of 
His degrading death attributes before reserved 
exclusively to the Most High, whose very Name 
had been withdrawn from the popular speech and 
even the writings of the nation, till at length it 
lingered only in the mouth of the High Priest*, 


1 Acts i. 14; iii. 1. 2 Acts xx. 16. 
© § Acts xxi. 26. 
4 Comp. Stanley’s Jewish Church, 11. p. 162. 
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- and was only uttered by him on rare and necessary 
occasions, such as the Day of Atonement, while 
as he uttered it, those who stood near cast them- 
selves with their faces on the ground, and the 
multitude responded, “Blessed be the Name: the 
glory of His Kingdom is for ever and ever*.” The 
celebration of this Rite embodied in a palpable 
form, and in a manner utterly unexampled before, 
the idea that the blood of the Institutor was effec- 
tual to produce consequences of inconceivable 
moment, even the forgiveness of sins, an attribute 
regarded as special and peculiar to the Supreme 
Being alone’. | 

Associations, again, the most solemn and august 
had ever been connected with the act of breaking 
Bread and drinking Wine at the Passover Eve 
Service, at the Passover, at the Sabbath Eve Ser- 
vice of the Synagogue*®, and even at ordinary 
meals. Uniformly it was accompanied by a solemn 
commemoration of the Supreme Being as the 
Creator of “the fruit of the ground,” and “the 
fruit of the Vine.” 


1 Edersheim’s Temple Service, p. 271. 

3 Comp. 8. Mark ii. 7: Tl odros ofrw Aade?; Braodyuel® zis 
divara: ddeévat auaprias, el un els, 0 Oeds ; Luke v, 21. 

3 See Buxtorf’s Synagoga; Raphall’s Mishna, pp. 7, 8; 
Godwyn’s Moses and Aaron; Stuckius de Conviviis; Pedahzur’s 
Book of Religion, Ceremonies, and Prayers of the Jews, London, 
1738; Freeman’s Principles of Divine Service, 11. p. 288, 
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But now the same Elements, which from time 
immemorial they had blessed and received with 
thoughts of thankfulness to Him, to whom be- 
longed “the Ineffable Name,” they ate and drank in 
memory of One, who had passed away on His Cross 
of shame a “very scorn of men,” and “an outcast 
of the people.” Nay, more, though, as strict Jews, 
they had ever shrank from the very idea of drink- 
ing blood “wherein is the life;” though their great 
Lawgiver* had even made it a capital offence to 
do so, yet now they presume to drink wine as 
symbolical of the blood of a Human Victim, of 
One Who had died not for their own favoured 
nation only, but in marvellous contrast to the 
stern exclusiveness of Judaism, for the sins of the 
whole world! 

What had the genius of their Religion in 
common with such a Rite? To what was it more 
utterly opposed than the idea of human sacrifices? 

True it had Feasts commemorating “great and 
rare passages of Divine Providence’ in their 


1 No one, even from the earliest beginning of sacrifices, had 
been permitted amongst the Jews to eat blood, and Moses had 
re-enacted the Law, under which he had made it a capital 
offence, like blasphemy or sacrilege. See Leviticus xvii. 11. 

2 Patrick’s Mensa Mystica; Works 1. 98, who contrasts with 
the Jewish customs the Alaxela in honour of Hacus, among 
the Greeks, their Alayrela in honour of Ajax, and in later 
times their’ Avrcyovela. 
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national history. But what single feast had the 
Jews ever celebrated in honour of any particular 
person, however holy or exalted? Where is to be 
found any trace of a festival commemorating Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful, or Moses the great 
Lawgiver, or David the founder of the royal line, 
or Judas Maccabzus the restorer of the national 
glories? When had they ever celebrated by the 
solemn partaking of Bread and Wine the death 
of any patriot, or deliverer, of any champion or 
benefactor? 

True it is, also, that they had great annual 
Festivals, which every member of the nation was 
obliged to keep, commemorating mighty deliver- 
ances and signal marks of the Divine favour. But 
at which of these had their thoughts ever been 
directed to the idea of a New Covenant ratified 
in the blood of a human victim? What powerful 
and constraining motive could have induced men 
trained in Judaism to detach themselves, on this 
cardinal point, from every association of the past, 
and to celebrate a Rite which claimed for a Cruci- 
fied Man the incommunicable attributes of Deity? 

Attempts have been made to explain away 
the unique character of the Rite by representing 
it as an expression of mourning on the part of the 
first disciples in the form of a Funeral Feast*, But 

1 The notion that it was the result of an influence exerted by 
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there is. no warrant for the belief that such services 
were held for the commemoration of a departed 
benefactor, and that they were accompanied by 
the act of eating Bread and drinking Wine. It 
was indeed customary at the period of which we 
are treating to send to the mourners immediately 
after the funeral a meal technically called “the 
Meal of Refreshment’.”. But a Meal exclusively 
reserved for mourners had little or no affinity 
with this Rite, or the associations with which it 
was surrounded by the Institutor. 

Nor again has it any of the characteristics of 
a meal instituted for the purpose of maintaining 
and ratifying relations of mutual friendship. Such 
a meal might be taken to symbolise the doctrine 
of the common brotherhood of all, and the cor- 
responding duty of mutual love. But it is truly 
mysterious that, if the Rite had been nothing 
more than this, those who first celebrated it should 
have used concerning it language implying that. 
theirs* “was a banquet on human flesh and blood, 
—not ordinary human flesh, but the Body of Him 
Who instituted it, Whom when alive they had most 
loved, One Whom now they worshipped as a God. 
Essenism upon Christian culture may be dismissed as utterly 
destitute of historical foundation. 

1 For such funeral feasts see Edersheim’s Sketches of Jewish 


Life, p. 175. 
2 Salmon’s Reign of Law and other Sermons, p. 43. 
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It was no uncommon charge brought of old against 
different secret societies or bands of dark con- 
spirators, that in order that the members might 
testify their readiness to sacrifice every prejudice 
and disregard every law, human or divine, which 
might interfere with the fulfilment of their duty 
to the society, they were compelled on their 
Initiation to taste of human blood. Such charges 
were, no doubt, in many cases as mere calumnies 
as the accusation of Thyestean banquets commonly 
brought by heathens against the Christian com- 
munity. In all cases the charges come to us 
on the testimony of enemies; but there is no in- 
stance of a society really innocent of such practices 
choosing to use language that implied it was guilty 
of them.” Least of all should we expect to hear 
such language from the lips of Jews, and when we 
contrast their rooted antipathy as a nation to the 
very idea of partaking of blood, much more of 
human blood, when we contrast their instinctive 
shrinking from the very notion of human sacrifice 
with its full efflorescence in the Eucharistic Feast, 
the conclusion is inevitable that the natural in- 
stincts of Judaism were incapable of originating 
such a Rite as this. 

The force of this consideration is immeasurably 
Increased when we shut off the light of eighteen 
centuries of Christian teaching and Christian 
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influences and strive to realise the personal basis, 
on which the whole fabric of the doctrine sym- 
bolised by the Feast depends. “There have been,” 
it has been eloquently said, “conquerors who in 
the course of a lifetime have overrun half the 
world, and left memorials of their progress in 
cities and kingdoms founded and overthrown. 
There have been monarchs who by their individual 
genius have consolidated vast empires and inspired 
them with a new life. There have been teachers 
who through a small circle of devoted followers 
have rapidly changed the modes of thought of a 
whole generation. There have been religious re- 
formers who by force or eloquence have modified 
or reconstructed the belief of nations. There have 
been devotees whose lives of superhuman endur- 


_ ance have won for them from posterity a shrine 


of divine honour. There have been heroes cut off 
by a sudden and mysterious fate, for whose return 
their loyal and oppressed countrymen have looked 
with untiring patience as the glorious and certain 
sign of dawning freedom. There have been 
founders of new creeds who have furnished the 
ideal of superhuman good to later generations in 
the glorified image of their own work. But in 
the noble line of the mighty and the wise and the 
good, in the great array of kings and prophets, of 
saints and martyrs there is not one, who has ever 
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claimed for himself or received from his followers 
the title of having in any way wrought out salva- 
tion for men by the virtue of his life and death, 
as being in themselves, and not only by the moral 
effect of their example, a spring of divine bless- 
ings’.” 

But this is the very thing which the Institutor 
of the Eucharistic Rite claims to have done, and 
which they who first celebrated it in obedience to 
. His command claimed for Him that He had done, 
though the death which He died was a degrading 
form of civil punishment, and in itself presented 
no single feature which in the smallest degree 
recalled the ancient sacrificial system. 

Here we are brought face to face with the 
problem that has to be solved. 

If there was one feature more than another 
that characterised Judaism it was its monotheism 
and its exclusiveness. “Its earnestness was the 
earnestness of fanaticism, its reverence for truth 
was the reverence for a possession which it be- 
lieved to be exclusively its own.” And yet from 
this intellectually narrow soil there came forth not 
only the conception of a Life the most many- 
sided which has ever proceeded from any age of 
history, but a Rite based upon an idea utterly 
foreign to its genius and predilections, 

1 Westcott’s Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 65, 
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When we reflect on the national character of 
those who first celebrated the Eucharistic Feast, 
on the features of the age in which they lived, on 
the traditions amidst which they had been brought 
up.from their earliest years, on the force of the 
religious associations which have been to them as 
the atmosphere they breathed, we cannot but per- 
ceive that the fact that this Rite emanated from. 
such a soil as that of Judaism remains, and for 
ever must remain,.one of the most startling facts 
of History, one of the strangest of all strange 
paradoxes in the religious annals of the world. 
We are familiar, in theory at least, through the 
influence of many centuries of Christian teaching, 
with the idea of God dwelling as Man with men. 
But to a Jew the idea of the reception of the Body 
and Blood of a Sacrificial Victim, at once Human 
and Divine, must at first sight have seemed more 
blasphemous than words can express, till 1 was 
hallowed and supported by some unquestionable 
sanction, and this sanction, whencesoever rt came, 


must have been founded on something historically 


true external to and transcending the prepossessions 
and dominant religious ideas of the most exclusive 
monotheistic nation the world has ever seen. 
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THE INSTITUTOR OF THE HOLY 
EUCHARIST. 


'O Kuptos "Incovs év rp vuxti Gf rapedl8oro EhaBer dprov. 
1 Cor. x1, 23. 


NDER what circumstances, then, was this PART. 11. 
° s ° Chap. I. 
Rite instituted? 
The answer to this is not a matter of dispute. 
All the Churches that have received it, Latin 
or Greek, Eastern or Western, whatever other 
view they may take of it, agree in referring it to 
one and the same Person, and to one and the 
same time. : 
It was instituted by our Lord on the evening 
before He died. About to be crucified as a felon 
and a slave He made provision for the commemo- 
ration of the fact to the end of time. He did so 
in the full confidence that He should at last 
triumph. 
And the fact has been commemorated ever 
since ! 
This is the mystery, and if it stood alone, it 
would challenge the most reverent attention. 
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But when we look at the narrative of the 
Institution of the Eucharist, as it has come down 
to us, and it is to be remembered there is no 
other, it is impossible not to be struck with its 
remarkable brevity and conciseness. 

Considering all that it was designed to import, 
considering its utterly unprecedented character as 
a Jewish Institution, considering the shock which 
the very idea of commemorating the death of a 
crucified Messiah must necessarily have given to 
the mind of every Israelite of that day, it is brief 
to a degree perfectly astonishing. This brevity . 
has been noticed as a proof of the genuineness of 
the narrative’. Had the account been forged, or 
had it been introduced in a later age, it would 
certainly have been more full, and more formal. 

- But this brevity is further worthy of note as 
proving that the first disciples must have been 
prepared for the contemplation of the death of 
their Master in the light of a sacrifice. 

Had there not been such a preparation, it is 
unaccountable that, in spite of its unprecedented 
character, we find nowhere in the Epistles any 


1 Paley’s Evidences, Part vir. 3, and compare Part 1. 
chap. 3: “If the account had been feigned,” he remarks, ‘‘it 
would have been more full; it would have come nearer to the 
actual mode of celebrating the Rite, as that mode obtained 
very early in Christian Churches, and it would have been more 
formal than it is.” 
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special justification of the use of this Rite in a 
of the ancient Sacrifices. 

But if there was such a preparation, who sup- 
plied it? 

‘The answer is the Institutor Himself. 

He Who ordained this Holy Mystery on 
the night before He suffered, Himself pre- 
dicted His own death as a propttiatory Sacri- 
juce. 

In a certain sense we may be said to acknow- 
ledge this, but it is doubtful if we have sufficiently 
considered what the fact involves. For it is one, 
to which History affords no parallel. It brings us 
face to face with a phase of human experience 
in which our Lord stands absolutely alone, and 
which it is not too much to say that neither 
design nor imagination could ever have thought 
of attributing to Him. 

For consider. 

It is a law of universal experience that 
the secret of his future is hidden from man- 
kind. 

No man can tell for certain what to-morrow, 
or next week, or next year may have in store for 
him. A thick curtain conceals from him alike its 
sorrow, and its joy. 

The merciful wisdom’ of this arrangement has 
been recognised again and again, and men have 
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thanked a kindly Providence’ for hiding from 
their gaze the dangers and chances of coming 
time, and so ordering it that the happiness of the 
passing hour shall not be damped, and the keen- 


ness of present sorrow shall not be intensified by 


the gloomy prospéct of trials yet in store. 


Indeed it is difficult to conceive what life 
would be like, if this ignorance was the exception 
instead of the rule. “I never could have borne it,” 
we often hear men say, who have been called to 
suffer severely, “had I known the half of what 
lay before me.” 

“Had I known!” 

But they did not know. It was hidden from 
their sight. | 

It is true, indeed, that in general terms man 
knows his weakness and mortality, and “feels him- 
self a sojourner in the world of which he is made 
the lord*.” But though, unlike the animal creation, 
he knows that he must die, the mode in which 


1 Comp. Hor. Od. m1. xxix. 29: 


“ Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit deus.” 


While Shakespeare, 2K. Henry IV., 11. 1. 54—56, affirms that 


if the Book of Fate were seen, 
‘*The happiest youth, viewing his progress through, 
_ What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and die.” 


3 Mozley’s Parochial Sermons, p. 260. 
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death will meet him remains utterly unknown. 
No man can describe beforehand the circumstances 
under which he will pass behind the veil, No man 
can undertake to say whether it will be suddenly 
or after lingering illness, at home or abroad, at 
even or at midnight, at cock-crowing or in the 
morning. 

Neither will it be pretended that Science with 
all her marvellous victories has succeeded in re- 
vealing to man the secret of his individual future. 
The astronomer, who can construct an almanack of 
the heavens, and lay down with unerring certainty 
the position of any star therein, and calculate 
with absolute accuracy the path of a planet a 
hundred years hence, cannot tell whether he shall 
live to see the rise of to-morrow’s sun, cannot 
describe a week beforehand the mode or the hour 
of his own death. 

It is true that the power of predicting future 
events was put forth in the ancient Jewish Church 
to an extent never attained by the greatest augurs 
and diviners of Greece and Rome. It is true also 
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that this prophetic teaching “gave to the whole | 


Jewish nation an upward, forward, and progressive 
character, such as no Asiatic, no ancient, indeed 
no other nation ever had in the same degree’.” 
But it is also true, though the point has not 
| 1 Stanley’s Jewish Church, Vol. 1. p. 465. 
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always received sufficient attention, that while the 
Jewish prophets speak distinctly and with abso- 
lute knowledge of the future of their own coun- 
trymen, of foreign nations, of invading armies, of 
desolating tyrants, yet they have carefully avoided 
predictions respecting their own personal future. 
They have never ventured to describe beforehand, 
nor has it ever been claimed for them that they did 
describe, the incidents of their own decease, or 
sketch out the circumstances which should mark 
their departure from this world. 

Neither Abraham, nor Moses, nor David, nor 
Isaiah, are recorded to have done this. On one 
occasion, indeed, the last-mentioned prophet was 
sent in the name of the Lord to announce his ap- 
proaching death to his sovereign Hezekiah. But 
the very solemnity of the announcement marks 
its exceptional character, and the prophet thus 
sent nowhere describes beforehand his own decease. 

. But to this universal rule of human experience 
there 3 is an exception. 

In a well-known passage of the Republic’ 
Plato introduces Glaucon predicting that if a per- 
fectly just man should ever appear in the world 


1 De Republica, 1. 361; 6 dixacos pacrrywoerat, orpeBdwW- 
cera, dedjoerat, éxxavOnoerar TUPOaAuW, TeAeUTUY TayTa KaKG 
radu avarxwivrevdjcerat, Comp. Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 7; 
vy. 8; Euseb. Prap. Evang. xii. 10. 
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_ he would be scourged, racked, bound, would have 
his eyes burnt out, and at last, after suffering ee 
kind of evil, would be impaled. 

This is, however, the fancy of the philosopher. 
He never saw a perfectly just man thus actually 
suffering. 

Once however in the history of the world not 
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only has One appeared who endured well-nigh all 
the sufferings that Glaucon predicts for the per- | 


fectly just man, but One who Himself anticipated 
these sufferings, spoke of them beforehand again 
and again, and declared that in spite of them, in 
_ spite of all the shame and degradation they in- 
volved, He should “draw all men unto Him.” 

Once, and once only, in the history of the 
world has such a foreknowledge of His end with 
all its attendant circumstances been claimed by 
any in mortal form, unfolding it in a series of 
orderly and progressive predictions. 

How are we to regard these predictions ? 

In the early ages of the Church the answer to 
the question was simple and uniform. No one 
thought of disputing the supernatural prescience 
which they reveal, or regarding them in any other 
light than indications of a phase of existence 
peculiar to their Utterer. 

But in recent times a school of modern criti- 
cism has advanced the idea that these predictions 
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were attributed to our Lord after the events with 
which they are connected had taken place, by 
loving credulous disciples, and that they are com- 
pletely unhistorical’. | 

Let us consider for a moment what such a 
theory involves. 

It requires us to believe that the Evangelists 
not only invented for our Lord this unique unpa- 
ralleled phase of human experience, but with a 
marvellous skill of adjustment, and a perfection of 
artistic power as miraculous as anything to which 
the term can be applied, placed these predictions 
in the position which they occupy in the Sacred 
Narrative, and thus imposed upon the Christian 
world. : 

For it is not the mere occurrence of these pre- 
dictions which is so wonderful. It is the fact that 


_ they are inseparably bound up with special times, 


occasions, and circumstances; that in each case 
they have a local colouring which is peculiarly 
their own; that they affect, as we shall see, now 
minute personal matters, now larger and more 


‘momentous interests; that they are now whispered 


in the ears of individuals, now uttered authorita- 
tively and distinctly in the presence of numerous 
hearers; that they are marked by the most precise 
and graphic touches, and rise naturally and with- 


1 See Oosterzee’s Christian Dogmatics, p. 554, 
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out strain or effort out of the incidents which are — : 
p. 


_ alleged to have given them birth. 

This is the mystery, and the more these pre- 
dictions are made the subject of reflection, the 
more impossible does it become to conceive how 
they can have been slowly elaborated in the ima- 
gination of loving disciples, who had brooded long 
and affectionately over the past, and now and then 
had, as they thought, obtained brilliant glimpses 
of a visionary present. 

There have been, it must be allowed, signal 
_ triumphs won by the genius of poetic imagination. 
But in all literature there is no other instance of 
the ascription to the hero of the story of a series 
. of predictions pointing to the circumstances of 
his own decease, much less an attempt to har- 
monise them with the details of a narrative, the 
interest of which shifts from place to place, and 
involves a multiplicity of incidents apparently 
trivial and of small account. 

If then on careful examination we find that 
the incidents of the Passion were, so far from 
being the result of any change of plan, foreseen 
by our Lord from the first; if we find that while 
the earlier, predictions were figurative and enig- 
matical they afterwards became clearer and more 
definite; if we find that even in the brighter 
moments of His earthly Ministry a certain trace 


II. 
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of the consciousness of coming trial is perceptible 
in not a few expressions to which He gave utter- 
ance; if we find that His internal emotion, His 
soul-conflict, which no imagination could have 
invented, increases, so far as He is pleased to 
reveal it, by a natural gradation according as the 
hour of the Passion draws near; if we find that 
there is a marvellous harmony and congruity 
which distinguishes these predictions as a whole, 
whether they belong to the earlier or later years 
of His Ministry, and that they culminate in the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist, then we are in 
@ position to understand how a result otherwise 
inexplicable was rendered possible, and men 
trained in Judaism could acquiesce in the contem- 
plation of the death of their Master as a sacrifice, 
which, in a far higher degree than they had ever 
known before, realised to them that pardon of sin, 
that restoration to the Divine favour, which they 
had ever believed to be in some mysterious way 
secured to them by the offering of the ancient 
sacrifices. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE FIRST CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE. 


AmexplOn 6 Inoovs xal elrev adbrots, AUcare roy vaov rovTor, 
kal év rpioly nudpacs é-yepw avrév. JoHN 11. 19. 


Kal xadus Mwons tywoev rov ogy év 77 épnuy, otrws vyw67- 
vas Set Tov vlov Tov dvOpurov. JOHN 111. 14. 


So G roughly, the Saviour’s public mi- 

nistry divides itself into two main periods. 
The Baptism inaugurates the one; the Trans- 
figuration the other. 

During the former period He gathers to Him 
His disciples; He lays down the laws of His 
Kingdom; He trains His followers for their 
future work; He proves Himself supreme over 
nature, over the physical world, over disease, over 
death. Then, not till then, does He begin to 
intimate clearly and unmistakeably that He must 
suffer many things’. 

1 ‘‘Kvangelium in duas partes potest dividi, ex .quibus 
divina Jesu methodus elucet. Prior propositio est Jesus est 
Christus, altera Christum oportet pati, mori, et resurgere. 


Homines spe omnia semel docent: non item Sapientia Di- 
vina.” Bengel. . 
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But on closer examination we find from various 
intimations that from the beginning He was aware 
of the end which awaited Him. 

Such an intimation marks the very com- 
mencement of His public ministry, and His first 
recorded utterance in the presence of the eccle- 
siastical authorities of His nation. 

1, It is the season of the Passover, the first 
Passover’ since His Baptism in the waters of the 
Jordan. Knowing what was to take place at this 
Festival two years afterwards, we observe His 
actions on this occasion with the utmost interest, 
and listen to His words with the deepest at- 
tention. 

The scene which Jerusalem presented has 


‘been often described, the hills around covered 


with flocks of lambs and kids, the streets gay with 
banners, and crowded with people, both native 
Jews and proselytes from every quarter of the 
world; the houses carefully cleansed from all 
leaven ; the constant services in the Temple ; the 
oft-repeated sacrificés *. 

Of any actual participation in the Paschal 
Feast by our Lord on this occasion we have no 


1 ‘The exact force of 7d rdoxe Tov Iovdalwy, John ii. 18, is 
not to be overlooked, It implies distinctly the existence of a 
recognised Christian Passover at the time when the Gospel was 
written.” Westcott in loc, 

3 See Edersheim’s Temple Service, p. 185. 
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record but we are told of a deeply momentous 
incident which marked this visit. Entering the 
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Temple, the Saviour was confronted, probably in — 


the court of the Gentiles', with a scene of desecra- 
tion, which had converted .the sanctuary of the 
Most High into.a wrangling mart, and disturbed 
the devotions of the worshippers with the noisy 
huckstering of exchangers clinking their coins, 
and of traders recommending their wares. 

The Saviour had come up, probably almost 
unnoticed, amidst the numerous train of pilgrims, 
who had flocked from Galilee towards the Holy 
City, and no one, who had accompanied Him 
would have been led to expect any interference 
on His part in the matters subject to the control 
of the ecclesiastical authorities of the nation. 

But no sooner did His eye rest upon this 
scene of desecration than hastily fashioning into 
a scourge some of the rushes that strewed the 
ground’, He drove forth the sheep and oxen, He 
overthrew the tables of the moneychangers, He 
poured out their unholy gains, and bade even 
those who sold doves to take those things thence, 


1 “Tt formed the lowest or outer enclosure of the Sanctuary, 
and was paved with the finest variegated marble. It was open 
to all, Jews or Gentiles, provided they observed the prescribed 
rules of decorum and reverence.” Edersheim’s Temple Service, 
p. 22. 
2 Tlownoas ppayéAnov éx cxowlwv, Johy ii. 16. 
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saying with conscious authority, Make not the 
House of My Father’, a house of merchandise. 

We are not told by the Evangelist of any 
reply to these astounding words on the part of 
those who heard them. But we are ‘told of their 
instantaneous effect. Awed by the look, the tone, 
the calm majesty” of One who had proved Him- 
self possessed of courage and a resolution in- 
finitely greater than that of an Ezra or a Judas 
Maccabzeus, the desecrators quitted the scene of 
their unhallowed traffic. The Court of the Gen- 
tiles was once more clear, and a silence reigned 
which had been unknown for years. Instead, how- 
ever, of asking Him who He was that had already 
wrought so wondrous a sign and claimed such 
superhuman dignity, the ecclesiastical authorities 
presented themselves before Him and. demanded 
another “sign” as proof of His authority to ex- 
ercise such high prophetic functions®. 

Nor did He, thus challenged, withhold a sign. 
But-it was one very different from anything they 

1 Compare the rdv olkoy rod Ilarpdés pov now used with the . 
év rots roo Ilarpos you uttered in the same place some seventeen 
years before; Luke ii. 49. 

3 +‘ Admiranda auctoritas.” Bengel. 

8 The demand for a “ sign’? is in accordance with the Synop- 
tic Gospels, Matt. xii. 38; xvi. 1, and with 8S. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 22, 
"Iovdator onueia alrotor, and “ may be certainly set down as a 


genuine trait of Jewish character.” Sanday’s Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, p. 68. 
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_ had expected. No visible meteor flashed across 
the skies. No thunder rolled in the heavens, 
No whirling, wasting, flame blazed forth. With 
unspeakable calm, but without a syllable of expla- 
nation or of comment, He replied, Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up. 

It is no wonder that these words, the first 
He is recorded to have uttered before the rulers 
of His nation, perplexed and astonished His 
hearers. Jorty-and-six years, they replied, was 
this Temple in building, and wilt Thou raise rt up 
tn three days’? 


1 «We have positive evidence that the building of the 
Temple was not completed until the reign of Herod Agrippa II. 
in a.p. 64; And the Greek does not at all compel us to suppose 
that the building had been continuous. "We might almost para- 
phrase it, ‘Forty-six years is it since the building of this 
Temple began (and isnot yet finished).’ It is noticeable that the 
tense used is the Aor. gxodou70n, and not the pres. olxodome?- 
ra...** By what conceivable process could a Greek in the second 
century have come to hit upon this roundabout expedient for 
giving a fictitious date to the subject of his invention? When 
we think of the lengthened calculations, the consultation of 
documents, the elaborate adjustment of the date propounded to 
the other events of the Gospel history, that would have been 
necessary before a result could be arrived at that should at all ap- 
proximately suit the situation, it becomes quite incredible that 
the result thus obtained could have been thrown in so easily and 
incidentally, so entirely as a side touch on which there is no 
emphasis whatever. Besides the utter improbability that a 
forger of the date would have taken the trouble to work out such a 
problem, it is equally improbable that he should have made no 
more parade of his labour when he had done. The only possi- 
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PART I. But to this enquiry we read not of any answer 
earls being vouchsafed. They had asked for a “sign,” 
and He of Whom they asked it, “as a Rabbi had 
answered the Rabbis,” and given them a sign 
in the shape of a prophetic miracle-word, or seed 
of thought for the future, for their meditation and 
reflection. 
But what a saying! 
It is well-nigh impossible for us to realise the 
effect which it must have produced when first 
it fell from the speaker’s.lips. Reflect for a 
single moment on the place where He was stand- 
ing. If there was a spot on earth to which the 
Jewish nation was attached with a passionate 
devotion we can scarcely measure, it was the 
splendid structure on which Herod was lavishing 
all the art and skill of his day and his generation. 
“Their national pride, their national existence, 
was identified with the inviolability of the Temple. 
Their zealous fanaticism on this point can scarcely 
be understood unless after the profound study of 
their history. In older times the sad and loath- 
some death of Antiochus Epiphanes’, in more 


ble hypothesis, as it appears to me, to account for the way in 
which this verse came to be written, is to suppose that it is the 
' spontaneous reproduction of words that were actually spoken 
. by a person who actually heard them.” Sanday, p. 67. 
: '  ' 21 Mace. vi. 1, 2; 2 Macc. i. 13—16, 3.0. 164, at the vil- 
lage of Tabs near Mount Zagros, on the road to Babylon. 
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recent, the fate of Crassus, perishing amidst the 
thirsty sands of the desert’, and of Pompey, with 
his headless trunk exposed to the outrage of the 
basest of mankind on the strand of Egypt’, had 
been construed into manifest visitations of the 
Almighty, in revenge for the plunder and pro- 
fanation of His temple. Their later history is full 
of the same spirit, and even in the horrible scenes 
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of the fatal siege by Titus their indelible passion — 


survived all feelings of nature or of humanity. 
The fall of the Temple was like the bursting of 
the heart of the nation.” 

And yet the immediate context of the speaker's 
mysterious words absolutely requires a primary 
reference to this gorgeous structure, the Omphalos 
of the world of Judaism‘, the centre of the na- 
tional worship. He had already cleared its ‘Iepov, 
or outer court, of the sordid traffic wherewith it 
had been defiled. He now bids His hearers 
stroy the Naos, or Sanctuary itself, and de- 
declares that “within three days He will raise 
it up.” 

1 At the disastrous battle of Carrha, B.c. 53. 

2 After the battle of Pharsalia, p.c. 48. 

3 Milman’s History of Christianity, 1. p. 160. 

* It was a saying of the Rabbis, “the world is like unto an 
eye, The ocean surrounding the world is the white of the eye ; 
its black is the world itself; the pupil is Jerusalem ; ‘but the 


image within the pupil is the sanctuary.” LEdersheim’s Temple 
Service, p. 16. 
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To what was He looking forward? Of what 
was He speaking ? 

We need not believe He pointed to Himself. 
So manifest a finger-sign could hardly have been 
overlooked, still less have been understood. Even 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel confesses that it 


was not till afterwards that the full force of the. . 


words dawned upon the disciples’, But though 
His words had a primary reference to the actual 
Temple that stood before Him?’ and His hearers, 
it is plain that in another sense they looked far 
beyond them and that structure, and that His 
eye was fixed on a future as yet wholly hidden 
from those who heard Him. In the spirit which 
had allowed*this desecration of the Temple courts, 
and tolerated their conversion into a wrangling 
mart, in the blindness which had refused to re- 
cognise “the sign” of His clearing those courts’, 
and with His winnowing fan suddenly purging 
their floor, He sees a deeper and more far-reach- 
ing consummation. _ 

“Go on‘,” He seems to say, “even as ye have 


1 John ii, 22, 

2 See Westcott in loc. 

3 Mal. iii. 1—3; iv. 5. 

4 The imperative is not simply concessive: “If you should 
destroy.” It is of the same kind as that other imperative: 
‘That thou, doest, do quickly,” John xiii. 27. Compare also 
Matt. xxiii. 32, 
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begun: destroy’ this sanctuary, and in three days Part m. 

I will raise it up.” na 
Looking back upon the scene as interpreted 

by his later knowledge the author of the Fourth 

Gospel recognises the wide extent of his Master’s 

prescience, and how clearly He foresaw that which. 

_ was wholly hidden from the disciples. ‘“ He* was 

speaking,” he tells us, “of the Temple of His 

Body.” At the very outset of His public career 

He forecasts the end. He dares to institute a 

comparison between the material structure of the 

Temple and His own Body’, and in Its resurrec- 

tion He foresees the complete restoration of the 

national sanctuary. “Life through death; con- 

struction through dissolution; the rise of the 

new from the fall of the old.’ These are ideas 

with which He is already familiar. He is con- 

scious. that it is “in His own Person that the 


1 Ad’oare, John ii. 19. The word itself is very remarkable. 
‘*Tt indicates a destruction which comes from dissolution, from 
the breaking of that which binds the parts into a whole, or one 
thing to another.” ‘Westcott in loc. 

2 The pronoun éxetvos is emphatic, and ‘‘ marks a definite 
contrast not only between the Lord and the Jews, but also be- 
tween the Lord and the Apostles.” ‘Westcott. ‘’Exeivos, ille 
vero, ‘He and He only:’ John strongly contrasts His Master’s 
thought, of which He, that is, Jesus, alone had the secret, 
with the interpretation of the Jews and the ignorance of the 
Apostles at that time,” Godet. 

3 Comp. Matt. xii. 6, rod lepot pettsy dorw woe. 


M. : 7 
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great drama will be enacted. The Messiah 
perishes; the Temple falls) The Messiah lives 
again: the true Temple rises on the ruins of the 
symbolical Temple’.” | 

' How wide was the circulation of this mys- 
terious saying, and how deep was the impression 
it made, is rendered clear by subsequent events. 
In a distorted form it reappeared in the mouths 
of false witnesses in the hall of the high priest’; 
as a taunt and mockery it was flung in His teeth 
as He hung upon the Cross*. He utters it now 
as His “sign” on the occasion of His first public 
visit to the Temple, as He will appeal to it 
again‘, when asked to display a demonstrative 
miracle. He leaves it to work out its own fulfil- 
ment, but He utters no word of explanation’. 
Would any writer of the second century have ever 
conceived a saying so original, so concise, so ob- 
scure® ? 


1 Godet’s St John, 11. p. 33. 

2? Matt. xxvi. 61; Mark xiv. 58. 

3 Matt. xxvii. 39, 40; Mark xv. 29. Comp. Acts vi. 14. 

4 Matt. xii. 33—40; xvi. 4, see Godet on John ii. 19. 

5 “ As the Lord of the Prophets He takes His own course. 
He is not careful to adjust Himself to them.”” Newman’s Gram- 
mar of Assent, p. 441. 

6 « How clearly did He see the future from the beginning ! 
How deep a consciousness had He of the way and goal of His 
life and death, what an insight into the whole plan and coun: 
sel of His Father!” Stier’s:- Words of the Lord Jesus, 1, 77. 
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ii, But this was not the only incident which Parr nm. 
made the first Passover of the Saviour’s ministry aia 
for ever memorable. 

He did not quit the Holy City. On iis con- 
trary, during the seven days that followed He 
wrought many “signs and wonders,” which stirred 
the hearts of the poor and induced not a few to 
‘believe on His name’. 

Their faith, however, rested on no stable foun- 
dation. They were quickly moved because not 
deeply moved, and to them He declined to entrust 
Himself or unveil the mysteries of His Kingdom, 

Still even thus early there was one, a Pharisee - 
and a member of the Sanhedrin, who allowed 
Himself to be drawn within the circle of the fol- 
lowers of the new Teacher*. 

Nicodemus, it is not improbable, had heard of, 
if he had not witnessed, the marvellous incident 
which had so lately occurred within the Temple 
courts. He had also beheld one or more of those 
works of pure beneficence which the Stranger from 
Nazareth had wrought, and he felt sure that un» 
assisted by a higher power He could not perform 
such marvellous acts. Nay, so profound was the 
impression made upon his mind that in spite of 
his position, in spite of the risk he ran, in spite of 
the well-nigh insurmountable prejudices against 

1 John ii. 23, 9 John iii, 1. 
7—2 
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so obscure a Teacher, he resolved under cover of 
night to seek Him out and ascertain who and what 
He was, | 

I need not enter into the details of this mo- 


‘mentous interview. They are familiar to us all. 


“If the Lord,” asks Renan’, “had only been a young 
enthusiast, would He not have been carried away 
at the sight of one of such consideration approach- 
ing Him? Might He not have been tempted to 
take a false step and have been betrayed into 
widely different language from that which He 
employed?” But we all know how He received 
this first “anxious inquirer,’ how he demanded 
of him, as though he had been a proselyte from 
heathendom, a baptism of water and of the Holy 
Ghost, before he could be enrolled amongst His 
followers, how, calm and unruffled, He revealed to 
His wondering listener truths belonging to a 
higher order than of this earth. 

Into these momentous disclosures I am not 
concerned to enter now. But one point does 
concern me, a revelation respecting Himself, 
which the Lord was pleased to make, based upon 
an incident in the history of the people of Israel 


which He affirms must receive its perfect fulfilment 


in an event destined to happen to Himself. 
And what is this incident, which He, who had 
2 See Renan, Life of Christ, on p. 45, E. T. 
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never mentioned Moses publicly before, now recalls PART 1. 
to the mind of one who “sat in Moses’ seat?” ea 

He bids him call to mind the dreary period 
when the ancestors of his nation were wanderers 
in the Sinaitic desert, and having been denied a 
passage through the territory of the Edomites 
were fain to take a long and wearisome circuit 
over a sandy, shadeless waste, and overcome by 
the trials of the way broke out into bitter com- 
plaints against their leader, their hot, toilsome 
march, and their food, and as a punishment for 
their faithlessness were attacked by the deadly 
serpents which infested the neighbourhood’. Did 
he not remember how then on the first sign of 
repentance Moses was bidden to construct a colos- 
sal serpent of brass, and set it on a pole, and uplift 
it before the eyes of the sufferers, and how as 
many as looked thereon in the midst of their 
agonies were healed? 

Was the full meaning exhausted then of that 
_mysterious event, the uplifting of what in out- 
ward appearance was most like, but in reality 
most unlike, the cause of the people’s sufferings? — 
No. As Moses, that Moses whose writings Nico- 
demus studied and expounded, lifted up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness, making it a conspicuous 
object to all the stricken people as a symbol of 


1 Num. xxi. 7—9. 
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deliverance and a pledge of healing, so the asto- 
nished ruler was told, must the Son of Man be 
lifted wp, and with the same life-giving issue. 
Familiarity with the utterance blunts the edge 
of its marvel and its mystery’. To Nicodemus, 
whose soul was of course filled with the most 
magnificent ideas of the grandeur and the glory 
of the Advent of the Messiah, the announcement 
must have been full of perplexity. , 
The last miracle wrought by Moses on the 
borders of the promised land seemed to occupy a 
position peculiarly its own. If there was one sin 
more than another against which the nation of 
Israel had been warned, it was the construction 
of images or magical figures of any kind. Not 
even for purposes of instruction were symbolic re- 
presentations allowed to be multiplied. In the 
whole range of their history this one exception was 


. made, and this one only. The same Divine authority 


which had promulgatéd the Second Commandment 
of the Decalogue enjoined the construction, and 
not only the construction but the elevation of this 
symbol, encouraged the eye of faith to rest upon 
it, and made the promised healing conditional: on 
the gaze of the perpent bitten Israelite being 
directed towards it. 

Nor when the immediate occasion for its use had 

1 Archbishop Trench’s Dublin Sermons, p. 229. 
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passed away was the symbol destroyed. The brazen PART ae 
“seraph of the burning bite” survived the entry rae 
of the people into Canaan; survived the troubled 
period of the Judges; survived the establishment: 
of the monarchy under David and Solomon; sur-: 
vived the disruption of the kingdom under Reho-. 
boam, and existed even in the days of Hezekiah’. 
and then only was destroyed by that monarch in 
the ardour of his religious reforms on account of. 
the practice of burning incense before it’, which 
had been tacitly allowed for many generations. 
From this time forward it is hardly mentioned. 

No one of the prophets from Jonah to Malachi 
alludes to it, or draws from it and its singular 
history any lesson as regards the future work of. 
the Messiah. Once it is mentioned in the Book of 
the Wisdom of Solomon’, and then only to remark 
that he that turned himself towards it was 
not saved by the thing that he saw, but by “the 
Saviour of all.” Jewish writers have veiled in 
silence this incident of the desert wanderings. “The 
thing was done,” writes Aben Ezra, “by God’s 
command, and it is not for us to enquire into the 
why and the wherefore of the serpent form.” 

1 Comp. 2 Kings xviii. 4. ; 
. 3 This seems to have been common alike in the northern 
and southern Kingdoms. Stanley’s Jewish Church, Vol. 11. 


p. 467. 
3 Wisdom xvi. 6, 7. 
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But with the singular independence which 
marks all His teaching, He, Whom the Jewish 
ruler had sought under cover of night, rescues it 
from this silence. In spite of its strangeness and 
its mystery, He draws out of it a distinct prophecy 
of an event about to happen to Himself’. That 
event exists for Him already. He has discovered it 
in the mirror of typical events and of the prophetic 
Scriptures, and He accepts it as a well-understood 
necessity of His life. “As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness,” so, not may or will, 
but “must*® the Son of Man be lifted up,” that 
not His own nation only, but, in strange con- 
tradiction to Jewish exclusiveness, “whosoever 
believeth may in Him’ have eternal life.” 

How far Nicodemus entered into the views of 
this strange, unlooked-for intimation respecting 
the Messiah; how far it served to stimulate his 
mind to still deeper enquiries into “the Law and 
the prophets;” whether on another still more 
memorable evening, when the “lifting up” here 


1 “19 peév wdOos ob ogddpa yuuvas rlOnow, dd\Ad cuverktac- 
pévws.” §, Chrysost. Hom. in Joan. xxvu, ‘‘Quid est serpens 
exaltatus? Mors Domini in Cruce. Mors Serpentis letalis, 
mors Domini vitalis.” §. Aug. in Joan. Tract. x11. 

| 2 Act VywOqva, John iii. 14; it is the de? of a well-understood 
and foreordained decree. Comp. Heb. ii. 9, 10. 

3 It is better to take the “ é& airg” with “ éxy” than with 

““ aorevwy.”” See the Revised Version, 
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enigmatically hinted at had been actually realised, 
and he helped to consign to the tomb the lacerated 
Body of Him who now addressed Him, we are not 
told. The record of the conversation comes to an 
_ abrupt close, for “the incident was not an outward 
one, but a spiritual situation’.” 

As concluding, however, the events of this 
memorable Passover its importance cannot be 
exaggerated. He who thus addressed the Jewish 
ruler, and who a few days before had vindicated 
the sanctity of the National Temple, was as yet 
to all outward appearance young in years, without 
any sanction of success or right of position, or 
countenance of the schools. And yet He bears 
Himself with a calm unconsciousness of effort*, an 
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unconsciousness not laboriously described, or 


pointed out with wonder by the Evangelist, but 
which breathes forth naturally and aac’) in 
every word the speaker uttered. 

Even now, when obscure and unknown, attend- 
ed by only a few humble followers, He speaks of 
Himself as “the Son of man,” whose home is in 
heaven. He moves at ease amidst subjects the 
most august and the most mysterious, and He is 


1 Westcott on John iii. 15, 
2 It is not always sufficiently remembered how indescribably 
difficult it would have been to simulate this unconsciousness or 


to describe it if simulated. It surpasses all art and allinvention. | 
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already conscious of a mysterious termination of 
His earthly existence; the “Temple of His Body 
will be destroyed,” He Himself will “be lifted 
up.” It is not an issue to the contemplation of 
which He has been educating Himself, or an 
after-thought in which He reluctantly acquiesces. 
He makes it clear by the very way in which He 
alludes to it that He holds in reserve and veils in 
silence much respecting it which He already 
knows, but which it would not be expedient to 
reveal | 

If the Narrative had been a free composition of 
the second century, is it conceivable that any or- 
dinary writer could after the event have created 
out of his inner consciousness these obscure enig- 
matical allusions to it? Is it probable that he 
could have resisted the temptation to make the 
darkness less dark, the riddle less perplexing’? 
Is it likely that he could have scattered these 
intimations of a mysterious future over the early 
parts of his narrative, and in scattering them would 
have been able to preserve the strictly Jewish 
colouring, and the exact harmony between the ex- 
ternal circumstances and the present stage of the. 
career of the solitary Speaker? 


1 &The recorded external circumstances harmonise with 
this stage of the Lord’s career and with no other.” Westcott 
on John iii, 15. | 
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It cannot be. 

No human genius, no poetic fancy, no credu- 
lous enthusiasm, invested with all their surround- 
ings of time, and place, and circumstance these 
marvellous words; 

Destroy this temple and in three days I will 
raise ut up; 

As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness so must the Son of Man be lifted up. 

Their conciseness, their mystery, their freedom 
from the slightest shadow of hesitation or uncer- 
tainty, testify that they were uttered by One who 
bore about with Him a weight never borne before 
by any in mortal form, yet who never strove nor 


cried nor let His voice be heard in the streets, 


but went calmly on in the allotted path of duty, 
bearing His daily trial, and only when absolutely 
necessary revealing any portion of His awful secret, 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE SYNAGOGUE OF CAPERNAUM. 


*"EXevcovrar de nuépat, kal Sray drap6y dw atruv 6 vuudlos, 
té6re vnorevcovow év éxelvats Tais nuepas. 


§. Luxe v. 35. 


Kal 6 dpros 8 dv éyw ddéow, 7 odpt pou early, vaep THs Tod 
Kdopou gw7s. 


8. Joun vi. 51. 

Ho the eventful Passover of the first year 

of the Public Ministry, I now propose to pass 

on to the second, which was destined to be marked: 

by a still more direct and momentous foreshadow- 

ing of a mysterious close of the Saviour’s earthly 
life. 

During the interval His sphere of activity 


had been greatly enlarged, and His fame had 


extended itself throughout the length and breadth 
of Palestine’. 

In North-Eastern Judzea He had preached 
and baptized by the hands of His disciples *, and 
had gathered round Him followers outnumbering 

1 Luke iv. 14. 2 John iii. 22. 
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those ‘who had been attracted by the preaching 
of the Baptist. Moreover during His journey 
through Samaria He had been made known as 
the Messiah to the people of Sychar’; He had 
brought back to life the dying son of the noble- 
man of Capernaum*; He had during a brief 
visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of Purim healed 
the infirm man at the Pool of Bethesda, and been 
constrained to quit the capital owing to the hos- 
tility he. had provoked*; He had spoken with 
power in the synagogue of Nazareth, and ex- 
perienced a repetition of the bitter enmity of the 
Jews of the South‘; He had called from their 
avocations as fishermen on the lake of Gennesaret 
the sons of Zebedee and the sons of Jonas’. 

It is an incident which occurred in a town 
close by the lake, which now claims our attention, 
and is connected with the call of Levi, the son of 
Alphzus, who at the word of the Lord left his 
toll-booth by the lake, and enrolled himself 
amongst His followers and disciples. 

In memory of His call and in honour of his 
new Master the grateful tax-gatherer entertained 
Him at a feast, to which he invited many of his 
old associates. The call of a man from the class 


1 John iv. 1—42. 2 John iv. 46—64. 
3 John v. 4 Luke iv. 16—30. 
5 Matt. iv. 18—22; Mark i. 16—20; Luke vy. 1—11. 
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of the publicans was utterly at variance with the 
prevailing notions of decorum. The Pharisees 
and their Scribes sent as experts from Jerusalem 
could not contain themselves, and openly pro- — 
tested against such an act as an infraction of 
custom and a violation of all propriety. But 
they were speedily silenced by the reply of the 
Holy One. If those amongst whom he sat were 
sinners, then to them was it specially meet that 
He should vouchsafe His presence, for as the 
Physician of souls, He had come, not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance. 

The feast, however, of the new called disciple 
was to be made still further memorable. It seems 
to have been given on a day when the disciples 
of the Baptist were engaged’ in one of those fasts 
which the precepts and example of their Master 
sanctioned. They could not fail to contrast His 
austerity with the apparent laxity of the Teacher 
of Nazareth, and acting with the Pharisees, and 
perhaps influenced by them, they came forward 
with an enquiry as to the reasons of the dis- 
crepancy. 

1 Comp. Mark ii. 18, joav...»noredovres. ‘* They were then 
in the act of fasting.” Meyer. ‘‘It may easily be supposed that 
the imprisonment of John would give occasion to his disciples, 
and with them to many of the Pharisees, for an extraordinary 


fast ;” Lange in loc.: comp. also Trench’s Studies in the 
Gospels, p. 169, 
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Nor was an explanation withheld. Of the 
disciples of John some at least may well have 
‘been present when their master delivered His 
final and impressive testimony to One greater 
than himself, saying, He that hath the bride is 
the bridegroom: the friend of the bridegroom, 
which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly 
because of the bridegroom’s voice: this my joy, 
therefore, 1s fulfilled. These words of His great 
Forerunner the Saviour now recalls to the minds 
of His enquirers'—‘ Your own Master,” he seems 
to say, “spake of Me as the Bridegroom. If I am 
the Bridegroom, then these My disciples are 
My friends and guests. Is it possible for them 
to fast while the Bridegroom is with them ?” 

Had He said no more, the reply would-have 
been sufficient. It justified His conduct. It 
explained his mode of action. His feelings were 
like those of the chief actors in a wedding-feast, 
and in the ready allegiance of new followers, and 
the companionship of many though of a caste 
regarded as degraded and degrading, He saw a 
great opportunity for works of mercy and love. 

But suddenly there comes a change. The 
countenance of the chief Guest at the feast 1s 
overcast: ‘‘ The shadow of a painful vision seems 


1’ Avayiurioxwy adrods Tur Tol Iwdvvov pnudrwy. Chrysost, 
in Joan, iii. 29; Comp. Trench’s Studies,p.170. 
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to pass across His brow’.” The tone of exultation 
with which He had asked, “Can ye make the 
friends of the Bridegroom fast while the Bride- 
groom is with them?” is exchanged for a tone of 
deep solemnity. His disciples could not fast now, 
and in His presence their joy was full. But, 
He went on, the days will come, when the Bride- 
groom shall be taken away from them. Then will 
be the time of fasting for those who are now re- 
joing. There will be no need to enjoin fasting 
then.” 

The Bridegroom shall be taken away! The 
word* here employed by the three Synoptists to 
describe His removal from His disciples is a very 
striking one. It occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament. It implies “being carried away with 
force and violence.” The Speaker says not of 
Himself that He will “go away” from His friends, 
but that He shall “be taken” or “borne away.” 


1 See Godet on Lk. v. 383—35. : 

2 *Arap0y. ‘Cum ablatus fuerit.” Vulg. ‘Non dicit cum 
ab illis discesserit, nec cum mortuus fuerit, sed cum ‘ ablatus 
fuerit,’ significans mirabiliter ab illis ipsis Pharismis quibuscum 
loquebatur de medio tollendum.”’ Maldonatus. In these words 
Jesus evidently announces His violent death. The passive 
aorist cannot, as Bleek admits, be explained otherwise. This 
verb and tense indicate an act of an external power, by which 
the subject of the verb will be smitten, Comp. I Cor. vy, 2, 
and see Godet in loc. Thus it is distinctly parallel (i) to 
John ii. 19; (ii) to John iii, 14. 
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How comes this remarkable expression to be 
preserved with such literal exactness by three 
Evangelists’ in their record of this feast at 
Matthew's house, if the Speaker did not actually 
use it ? 

And if He used it, what a word it is! 

We have not as yet reached even the middle 
of His public ministry. The Apostolic college 
has not been completed. The hostility, of which 
we have already discovered traces, has not reached 
anything like the height of its intensity. But 
already He is conscious of a sad end in store for 
Himself. He does not expect to part from the 
fellowship of His disciples under happy circum- 
stances. On an occasion of joy and festivity, 
He, though scarcely more than thirty years of age, 
in the presence of many far older than Himself, 
speaks of a time when He shall be “taken away ” 
from those whom He had chosen. He does not 
utter the words for the purpose of evoking 
sympathy or appealing to any sense of pity. For 
no one understands to what He is alluding! He 
moves in a world of His own, His thoughts are 

1 ‘¢Wefind this remarkable expression in all the three Synop- 
tists, It proves, first, that from the earliest period of His 
ministry Jesus regarded Himself as the Messiah; next that He 
identified His coming with that of Jehovah, the Husband of 


Israel and of mankind (Hos, iii. 19); lastly that at that time 
He already foresaw and announced His violent death.” Godet. 


M. 8 
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not their thoughts. The shadow of an appointed 
hour of suffering falls upon Him in the abode 
of His newly-called disciple, and saddens the 
festive scene. But no one can bear with Him 
a particle of the sadness. Already He is “ tread- 
ing the wine-press alone,” the wine-press of 
anticipated sorrows, and from a height of joy, 

‘‘ Measuring with calm presage the infinite descent},” 
He looks down tranquilly, cheerfully, into a depth 
of suffering, and combines the consciousness of a 
clouded future with dauntless resolution in the 
present”. 

What weaver of a mythical narrative would 
have thought of blending such a tinge of sadness 
with so festive a scene? What writer of the 
second century could have harmonized so enig- 
matic an utterance with the time, the place, the 
circumstances, ahd with the presence of the dis- 
ciples of the Baptist ? 

But to resume. 

After this incident the Ministry in Eastern 
Galilee is recommenced. The gathering hostility 
is increased by the incident of the disciples pluck- 
ing the ears of corn on the Sabbath-day, and the 
healing of a man with a withered hand, and as 
before in the capital, so now in Galilee, the 


1 Keble’s Christian Year. 
2 See Trench’s Studies, p. 172. 


w 
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resolution is formed of compassing His destruction. 
But He holds on the even tenor of His way. He 
chooses His twelve Apostles, He sketches the 
future of His kingdom in divers parables, em- 
‘ ploying for the purpose varied figures taken alike 
from the world of nature and the world of men. 

Nor is the congruity already discernible in His 
more private and personal predictions, so far as 
He vouchsafes to give utterance to them, less 
observable in His more public declarations’. He 
declares that His Gospel will meet with very 
unequal reception in the world; that the progress 
of His cause will be slow and gradual; that the 
mass of His professed followers will be very 
mixed in their loyalty and sincerity; and that 
‘such as are faithful will have to encounter the 
keenest hatred and the bitterest persecution. 
His personal prospects and those of His followers 
are alike chequered. There is a consistency in 
the sombre colouring of the picture for both 
alike. The disciple is not to “be above his 
Master.” It must be sufficient for him to be 
“as his Master.” | 

And this brings us to the threshold of the 
second Passover of the public Ministry. On this 


1 It requires but little consideration to perceive how sur- 
passingly difficult it would have been for any merely human 
author to have maintained this wonderful balance in a matter 
so delicate and refined, 
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occasion, as is known to all, the Saviour did not go 
up to Jerusalem. The hostility of the ruling 
powers in the capital rendered any further activity 
there and in Judea for the present impossible, 
and He remained in Galilee without joiming any 
of the pilgrim-companies going up to the Holy 
City. 

Here in this northern region He received 
intelligence of the tragical end of His Forerunner, 
and, leaving Capernaum, crossed the lake of 
Gennesareth, and sought the neighbourhood of 
Bethsaida-Julias, being anxious to commune in 
quiet with His chosen Twelve, who had just 
returned from their first tentative mission. 

But the desired solitude was not to be ob- 
tained. 

Multitudes were moving about the country in 
consequence of the near approach of the Paschal 
Festival, and many came on foot from all the towns 
round about to see and hear Him. The sight of 
these multitudes scattered as sheep without a 
shepherd called forth His deepest compassion, 
and He not only taught them many things, but 
with the five barley-loaves and two small! fishes, 
which a lad in the .company possessed, supplied 
the wants of five thousand men besides women 
and children’. 

1 Matt. xiv. 13—21; Mark vi. 31—34; John vi. 5—14. 
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The details of this miracle do not here need 
any lengthened - notice, but we must not pass 
over the impression it made upon the multitude. 
Not only were they convinced that He was “the 
prophet that should come into the world’,” but 
they were even ready to take Him by force and 
make Him a King, hoping perhaps He might 
consent to be proclaimed as such at the Passover 
at Jerusalem’, 

To defeat this design the Saviour bade the 
Apostles take ship and cross over to the western 
side of the Lake, while He retired alone “to pray’,” 
the first recorded instance of a night so spent 


1 John vi. 14. 

2 We have here ‘‘a decisive proof that the narrative in the 
fourth Gospel is not constructed out of that of the Synoptists, 
and, we might almost add, a decisive proof of the historical cha- 
racter of the Gospel itself...It is almost superfluous to point 
out how difficult, how impossible it would have been for a 
writer wholly ab extra to throw himself into the midst of these 
hopes and feelings, and to reproduce them, not as if they were 
something new that he had learned, but as part of an atmosphere 
that he himself once breathed. There is no stronger proof both 
of the genuineness and of the authenticity of the fourth Gospel 
than the way in which it reflects the current Messianic idea. 
It is only surprising how, with such phenomena before them, 
critics could have been found to place the composition of it in 
the middle of the second century, and to explain it by an im- 
possible combination of orthodoxies and heterodoxies, when the 
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true and simple solution lay so near at hand.” Sanday’s Fourth — 


Goapel, p. 125. 
3 Matt. xiv. 23: Mk. vi. 46. 
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since that preceding the choice of the Apostles. 
Here in the mountain-range He remained en- 
gaged in solitary prayer till near the fourth watch 
of the night, when, walking on the water, He 
drew near to His terrified Apostles, who had been 
vainly endeavouring to withstand the sudden fury 
of the storm that swept the surface of the Lake, 
and entering the vessel accompanied them amidst 
the equally sudden calm to “the land of Genne- 
saret’,” where, the dawn having broken, He was 
recognised and solicited to put forth His healing 
power in behalf of numbers who flocked around 
Him and craved His help’. 

The day which followed the display of these 
two “signs,” each of which prepared the way for 
new and higher thoughts of Him Who wrought 
them’, was apparently a Sabbath*. Accordingly 


1 Matt. xiv. 34. 

2 Matt..xiv. 35—36; Mk. vi. 53—56. 

3 See Westcott on John vi. 21. ‘‘In the multiplication of 
the loaves and fishes, He had foreshadowed the sacrifice which 
He would make of His flesh for the food of the world; in the 
terrible night of darkness and separation which followed, He 
had suffered His Apostles to feel a foretaste of that more pain- 
ful and more real separation which would follow His death ; 
and now, in this unexpected and triumphant return across the 
waves, He prefigured His glorious resurrection, and even His 
triumphant ascension, in which His Church was to share, by 
being raised with Him to heavenly places by the breath of His 
spirit.” Godet on St John, Vol. 1. 215. ‘‘Interrogemus ipsa 
miracula quid nobis loquantur de Christo: habent enim si in- 
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the Lord made His way towards the synagogue, 
and on the way was followed by many of those 
who had beheld “the sign” of the preceding 
evening’. Marvelling how He had crossed the 
Lake, they enquired how He had reached Caper- 
naum, but they received no direct answer to their 
question. He knew the superficial character of 
their enthusiasm. He knew the feeding of the 
previous evening was not the pledge and parable 
of something higher, but merely a gross material 
satisfaction, and therefore He contented Himself 
with replying, Verdy, verily, I say unto you, ye 
seek Me, not because ye saw signs*, and recognised 
the lesson they were designed to teach, but because 


tellegantur linguam suam. Nam quia Ipse Christus Verbum 
Dei est, etiam factum Verbi Verbum nobis est.” §, August. in 
Johan. Tract, xxIv. 

4 Identified by some with the fifteenth of the month Nisan, 
the first day of the Paschal Festival. ‘‘ Est igitur dies sequens 
decimus quintus mensis Nisan, primus Paschalis dies festus.”’ 
Tischendorf’s Synopsis, p. xxxijv. 

1 Sanday draws attention to the complicated sentence in 
John vi. 22—24. ‘*A forger,” he remarks, ‘‘ would never have 
thought of relating how the crowd got across the sea at all. We 
see the natural partiality with which the Evangelist dweils 
upon scenes with which he is familiar, He had been a fisherman 
on the Sea of Galilee himself. He knew the bogts of Tiberias 
from those of Capernaum and the other cities, and had pro- 
bably friends or relations in that very crowd.” pp. 126, 127. 

2 Ovyx dre elSere onueta, Jn. vi. 26. There is no article in the 
Greek, and the strict meaning of onyeta is to be retained. See 
Westcott in loc. 
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ye did eat of the loaves and were filled'. Work? 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat 
which abideth unto eternal life, which the Son of 
Man shall give unto you: for Him the Father, even 
God, hath sealed’. 

Apparently understanding “the meat” here 
spoken of in a literal sense, His hearers replied 
by enquiring how they might work “the work of 
God.” Thereupon He declared that the work 
most acceptable to God was that they should be- 
lieve on Him whom He had sent. To this they 
replied with the insatiable craving after the mar- 
vellous which had increased during the night, 
What doest Thou for a sign*, that we may see, and 
believe Thee? What workest Thou? Nay more, 
they proceeded to suggest a “ work” and a “sign” 
such as they desired. The “sign” which many of 
them had witnessed the evening before had con- 


1 "Exoprdc Gyre, saturati estis, Vulg.: even as animals with 
fodder. ‘‘Queritis Me propter aliud, querite Me propter Me. 
Se ipsum enim insinuat istum cibum, quod in consequenti- 
bus illucescit.” §, Aug. in Johan. Tract. xxv. 

2 "Epydgecde wh TI Bpdow rhv aroddvpéevny, John vi. 27. 
The translation ‘“ work not’ keeps up the connection better 
with the épyafwueba in verse 28, and the épyafy in verse 30. 

3 Todrov yap 6 Ilarhp éodpdyicev, 6 Oeds, In. vi. 27. ‘‘ The 
addition of the Divine Name at the close of the sentence 
emphasizes the identification of God with the Father of the 
Son of Man.” Westcott in loc. 

4 Tl ovy wroets od onpeiov, wa (Swuev Kal mioretowper oo; TI 
épydey; John vi. 30. 
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vinced them that the Speaker was indeed “the 
Prophet that should come into the world,” and 
the Lawgiver who uttered this prophecy had caused 
the manna to fall from heaven in the wilderness 
for forty years. Could He, as the second Re- 
deemer’, give them a sign from heaven like 
that ? 

In reply, our Lord proved that He quite under- 
stood their insinuation, and that they were com- 
paring Him unfavourably with Moses. He de- 
clared it was not Moses who gave them the Bread 
out of heaven*, but His Father revealing Himself 
through Moses. He gave then and giveth now® 


1 «There was a tradition that as the first Redeemer caused 
the manna to fall from heaven, even so should the second 
Redeemer cause the manna to fall.” See Lightfoot Hor. Heb. 
on John vi. 31. Comp. also Wetstein iw loc. ‘‘ The Messianic 
enthusiasm of the hearers of our Lord was clothed in those 
coarse material forms which ran through the whole of Jewish 
thought at this time. When Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, 
in describing the glories of the Messiah’s kingdom, said that 
every vine should have 10,000 stems, and every stem 10,000 
branches, and every branch 10,000 shoots, and every shoot 
10,000 bunches of grapes, of which every bunch would yield 
twenty-five metrets of wine, he was but standing upon the com- 
mon level of his contemporaries, and carrying on into Christi- 
anity the superstitions of later Judaism...A miracle such as the 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes could not fail to be grossly 
misunderstood. It would be taken at once as the beginning of 
that reign of earthly abundance which the prophets were 
thought to have foretold.”” Sanday’s Fourth Gospel, p. 132. 

2 Tov aprov éx rod ovpavod, In. vi. 32. 

3°O warip pou Sliwow vpiv roy aprov éx 70d ovpavod rdv dA7n- 
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the True Bread out of heaven: for the Bread of 
God is that’? which cometh down out of heaven, 
and giveth life unto the world. 

Still understanding Him to speak of some 
miraculous life-sustaining food, His hearers begged 
that He would evermore give them that Bread. 
Thereupon passing from indirect to direct asser- 
tion, He made answer, 

LI am the Bread of Life’; He that cometh to 
Me shall not hunger, and He that believeth on Me 
shall never thirst. Then in words majestic in 
their simplicity He proceeded to vindicate His 
divine nature and His descent from heaven, nay 
even His ability to raise up such as believed on 
Him at the last day’. 

These strong. assertions gave great offence to 
the representatives of the dominant religious party. 
They called to mind the earthly parentage of the 
Speaker‘, and marvelled how He could claim a 
Divine origin. But unmoved and undeterred by 
the increasing discontent, as if He stood not in 


6wéy, John vi. 32. Note the change of tense. Would any forger 
have been able to introduce these delicate shiftings of tense 
with all the doctrinal consequences they involve? 

1 ’Eorw o xaraBalywy, John vi. 33. Christ has not yet 
identified Himself with the Bread, It is still impersonal. 

2’Eyu elus 6 dpros ris fwijs, John vi, 35, The pronoun is 
very emphatic. Comp. John iv. 26; v. 30. 

3 John vi. 35—40, 

+ John vi. 42, 
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the presence of a few contentious disputants, but 
was addressing the ages to come, He proceeded, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on 
Me hath eternal life....Your fathers did eat the 
manna in the wilderness, and they died. This is 
the bread which cometh down out of heaven’, that a 
man may eat thereof, and not die. I am the living 
Bread which came down out of heaven: tf any 
man eat of this Bread, he shall live for ever: yea 
and the Bread which I? will give 1s My flesh, for 
the life of the world®. 

These mysterious words provoked still further 
opposition on the part of the Jews. How could 
One truly man impart to others His humanity? 


1 Odrds dorw 6 dpros 6 éx Tov ovpavou karaBalvwy Iva ris é€ abrod 
payy kal un dwroddvy, Jn. vi. 50. ‘By this favourite form of ex- 
pression 8, John vindicates the Divine intention: of this pur- 
pose is the Bread which cometh down from heaven; in order 
that a man may eat thereof and so not die.” Plummer’s S. John, 
p. 153. ‘‘In our Lord’s allusions to His relations to the Eternal 
Father there is nothing more striking than the naturalness, the 
almost childlike simplicity with which He asserts His essential 
oneness with the Father. The revelations, though so astound- 
ing in the wider sweep of their assertions, are clothed in lan- 
guage so majestic and yet so simple that the idea of invention 
is utterly preposterous. It would take no less than the super- 
human Jesus to invent such a Jesus as the one exhibited by 
8. John.”’ Godet. | 

2 ’Kyw elucod dpros o fwy...6 dpros 8é év éyu ddow. The pro- 
nouns are very emphatic and mark the contrast between Christ 
and Moses, 

3 John vi, 47—51. 
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How could He give it them that they might take 
and eat it? The excitement had increased. They 
did more than mutter among themselves’. They 
strove with one another, and discussed from oppo- 
site sides the problem which His words involved. 

But their opposition and divisions did not 
affect the calmness of His bearing. With the 
same formula of solemnity, which He had already 
thrice repeated, He resumed in words still more 
emphatic :— 

Verily, verily, I say wnto you, Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood’, 
ye have not life in yourselves. He that eateth My 
flesh and drinketh My blood hath eternal life ; and 
L will raise him up at the last day. For My flesh 
1s meat indeed, and My blood ts drink indeed’. He 


1 Comp. verse 41, ’E-yéyyufor ody of ‘Iovdato. with verse 52, 
éudxovro wpds adAyAouvs. ‘A loud contention succeeded the 
stifled murmuring.” Godet in loc. 

2 dayeiy (verse 52) was their own addition. Christ not 
only accepts what they had added to His words, but still further 
startles them by telling them they must drink His Blood. 

3H yap capt pov aX O 4s dort Bpwars, kal 7d alua pov dXNOns 
éort wéors. ‘* Jesus, when He spake of giving His sacrificed flesh 
to be eaten (verse 51), was already evidently alluding to the 
Paschal feast ; but by now making a distinction between the 
two terms “ flesh”’ and “‘blood,’’ He renders this allusion still 
clearer. It is true that the blood of the lamb did not appear in 
this feast; but it had played a most important part in the de- 
liverance which this feast commemorated. Sprinkled upon the 
lintels and doorposts, the blood had secured the people from 
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that edteth My flesh and drinketh My blood altdeth 
in Me and I in him. As the living Father sent 
Me and I live because of the Father; so he that 
eateth Me, he also shall live because of Me. This 
ws the bread which came down out of heaven: not 
as the fathers did eat, and died: he that eateth this 
bread shall live for ever’. 

Such were the momentous words uttered in 
time of solemn assembly at Capernaum. 


It is no marvel that they occasioned great. 


searchings of heart not only amongst the mis- 
understanding multitude and the hostile Jews 
but amongst the disciples also. 

Without stirring the dust of the many con- 
_troversies they have occasioned, they may here 
be regarded in their broad and general bearings. 


the stroke of the angel of death. In the ceremony of slaying 
the lamb in the Temple, the sprinkling was made upon the 
horns of the altar, which took the place of the doors of the 
Israelitish houses. The flesh here corresponds with the body 
of the lamb, which was the essential element of the Paschal 
feast. This word assumes an increasingly concrete significa- 
tion, At first it designated the whole human life of Jesus, 
generally speaking; now it is expressly the body which must 
be broken that the blood may flow and be drunk. The shed 
blood assures to the believer pardon, deliverance from condem- 
nation; the flesh is the food which positively imparts to him 
life; and these two acts, deliverance from death and the con- 
summation of life, constitute full salvation.” Godet’s S. John, 
ii, 246. 
1 John vi. 583—59. 
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i, The words here employed are such as it 
is inconceivable that any mere man could have 
uttered them. On the lips of any merely human 
teacher they have no meaning whatever. Nowhere 
in any literature, not even in the luxuriant imagery 
of the East, do we find an instance of a teacher 
speaking of the reception of his doctrine under so 
astounding a metaphor as “eating his flesh” and 
“drinking his blood.” The phrases here used are 
unique. It is impossible for us to realise the 
startling effect which they must have produced 
on those who first heard them. If there was one 
thing more than another which the Jew was 
solemnly forbidden, it was the even tasting the 
blood of animals’. Here a Jewish audience in 
the synagogue of Capernaum are bidden to eat 
of the flesh and drink of the blood of Him 
who speaks to them! A metaphor, which else- 
where means to injure or destroy’, is employed 
here with an indefinable calmness, that is more 
easily felt than described, to express a necessary 
essential towards the enjoyment of true life, Ez- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
His blood, ye have no life in you ! 


' 1 ee Gen. ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 10—16. 

2 Pg, xxvii. 2. ‘*When the wicked, even mine enemies and 
my foes, came upon me to eat up my flesh, they stumbled and 
fell.” Comp. also Ps. xiv. 4. See also Jas. v. 3: 6 ids adruy els 
papriptoy tuiv ora, kal Payerat Tas cdpKas Vudy ws wip. 
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ui. Addressed to men who the evening before 
had witnessed the Speaker’s active power over 
natural bread, addressed in a sacrificial age to 
men who lived and moved in the midst of sacri- 
ficial scenes, it is difficult to see what other idea 
the words could have suggested but that of the 
appropriation of life sacrificed. The thought of 
death lies already in the word “flesh,” but that 
thought is still further heightened by the addition 
of “blood,” and the very expression used presup- 
poses the conception of a violent death. 

The occurrence of the expression at this defi- 
nite period is very remarkable. Something quite 
unintelligible to His hearers is perfectly intelli- 
gible to the Speaker. Neither the open murmur- 
ing of his Jewish adversaries, nor the declension, 
partly open and partly secret, of many of His 
disciples’, deters Him from reiterating with in- 
creasing seriousness and solemnity His mysterious 
words. He sees through and beyond the veil 
which conceals His future from those who hear 
Him. The confident affirmation of Simon Peter, 
speaking in the name of the rest of the Apostles, 
of His belief and their belief, that He was the 
Holy One of God*® does not deceive Him. He is 


1 John vi. 60. 

2 John vi. 69. Kat nets remiorevxapev xal éyrwxapev bri od 
ef 6aytos Tov Geov. This seems to be the true reading. The 
confessions increase in fulness by a natural gradation :—(i) That 
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conscious that His own deliberate selection of 
the Twelve does not preclude the possibility of 
treachery in their midst, for though the traitor 
is now for the first time mentioned’, it is plain 
that he is not now for the first time discovered. 
iii, Obscure, however, and enigmatical as the 
allusion is to the end and goal of the life of 
the Redeemer, we cannot but recognise its har- 
mony and congruity with the intimations already 
given. He who at the first Passover had said to 
the Jewish rulers, Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise 1¢ up, who had privately 
hinted to Nicodemus, that as Moses lifted up the 


of the Apostles generally, ’AX\n@iés Oeov vids ef, Matt. xiv. 33; 
(ii) that of S. Peter, Zv ef 6 dytos rou Oeov, Jn. vi. 69; (iii) 2d 
el 6 Xpicros, 6 vids Tov Oeov rou fwrros, Matt. xvi. 16. 

1 Ovx dyad vas rods dubdexa eEedetauny, al €& vucw els didBo- 
hos éorw; In. vi. 70, Did not I choose you the twelve, and one of 
you is a devil? The question probably ends at Did not I choose 
you the twelve? The single statement that follows stands out 
in tragic contrast to the preceding words. It may be said to be 
an absolute impossibility for any forger to have introduced at 
this point an allusion so brief and free from all art or design to 
the existence of treachery in the Apostolic body. The very idea 
of treachery at all may confidently be asserted to have surpassed 
all human conception. The hint of it here given in a quasi 
rebuke to 8. Peter for his impetuous avowal of loyalty in the 
name of all the Apostles betokens a marvellous and transcen- 
dent originality which is of itself an evidence of its truth. 
“ Notice the familiar knowledge implied in the addition, Judas 
Iscariot, the son of Simon, which is found again in xiii. 26, but 
not in the Synoptic Gospels. Is this the work of a forger?” 
Sanday’s Fourth Gospel, p. 143. ‘Quod nomen gesserit prodi- 
toris pater, ceteri silent ; Johannes supplet.” Bengel. 
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serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son of Man 
be lifted wp, who at the feast in the house of 
Matthew had declared the days should come when 
the bridegroom would be taken away from the 
midst of His friends and associates, now definitely 
declares Himself to be the Bread of Ife, and 
affirms that the Bread which He will give is 
His flesh, which He will give for ‘the life of 
the world, that His flesh ts true meat and His 
blood true drink, and at the very moment of 
making this mysterious announcement adds to 
it another still more mysterious, that treachery 
even now lurked within the bosom of the little 
company He had Himself selected. 

These revelations of a mournful future are 
evoked by no forced or artificial causes. They 
are not made in merely abstract forms. They do 
not “beat the air”. They move along with a 
continuous and consistent progress. They are 
intimately connected with and spring out of a 
natural sequence of events, which follow each 
other without repetition and without anticipa- 
tion; and they are replete with points of har- 
mony, which, if ingenuity had been subtle enough 
to fabricate, that same ingenuity would have been 
too sagacious to conceal so deep, and which are 
too striking to be the result of accident or after- 
thought. 


M. 9 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


"Ard rére Apkaro 6 Incods Secxvdew rots pabnrats avrov, Sri det 
avrdv amedOely els ‘lepordAupua, kal roAda wadely dxd Toy xpecBu- 
répww Kal dpxrepéwy kal ypapparewy, Kal dwoxravOfvat, xal TY 
tplry hype éyepOqvat. 


St Marr. xvi. 21. 

HE mysterious announcements made in the 

synagogue of Capernaum provoked, as we 
have seen, murmurings on the part of the more 
hostile section of our Lord’s hearers’, strivings 
amongst others as to the true meaning of His 
words’, and a temporary defection even amongst 
His own disciples’. 

But we do not notice any of those outbursts of 
maddened hatred which on an earlier occasion‘ 
broke out against Him in the same place. The 
cause of this may be traced to the absence of His 
malignant foes from Jerusalem at the Paschal 
Festival. 


1 John vi. 41. 2 Tbid, vi. 52. 
3 Ibid. vi. 66. 4 Luke vi. 11. | 
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With their return, however, we detect symp- 
toms of a change. | 

Creeping in unawares amidst the festive 
gatherings of the disciples, they charged them 
with gross infraction of the Rabbinical rules 
respecting ablutions before meals’, and were 
deeply offended by the crushing reply they drew 
down upon themselves and the complete vindica- 
tion by the Saviour of the conduct of His Apostles. 
The behaviour of these emissaries from the capital 
was an indication of the malevolence which was 
hourly assuming a more implacable form. The 
Saviour left, therefore, for awhile the region of 
eastern Galilee, and made His way north-west 
through the mountains into the border-land of 
Pheenicia®. Thence, passing through Sidon*, He 
advanced northwards towards the sources of the 
Jordan, and so along its eastern bank into the 
regions of Decapolis*. In this region He wrought 
more than one signal work of mercy’, and thence 
crossed over to Magdala, or, as it is called by the 
second Evangelist, Dalmanutha*. 


1 Matt. xv. 2; Mark vii. 5. 

2 Matt. xv. 21; Mark vii. 24. 

3 °HNGe 8a Zcdwvos, Mark vii. 31. 4 Mark vii. 31. 

5 (i) The healing of a deaf mute (Mark vii. 32—36), and 
(ii) the feeding of the four thousand (Matt. xv. 82—38; 
Mark viii. 1—9). 

6 Mark viii. 10. . 


9—2 
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The emissaries from Jerusalem, who had made 
Capernaum their head-quarters, had apparently 
watched for His arrival, and now came forth to 
meet Him, leagued for the first time with their 
rivals and enemies the Sadducees*, Having made 
their arrangements for a decisive contest they 
began with a demand for “a sign from heaven.” 
The same request had already been three times’ 
preferred, and had always been met in the same 
way. The Holy One invariably refused to allow 
His miracles to be brought into the service of 
selfishness, and declined to gratify such a low and 
carnal craving. 

But on the present occasion the request was 
not only refused, but with an accompanying dis- 
play of deep emotion, which we have. not noticed 
before. He “sighed deeply in spint*” at their 
hardened unbelief and their demand that, in spite 
of all He had done, He should accredit Himself as 
the Messiah of their expectation by a great over-. 


1 Kal d£9NOov of Sapicator, Mk. viii. 11; xad wrpocedOdrres of 
Papicaion kal Daddovxatan, Matt. xvi. 1, 

2 (i) After the cleansing of the Temple at the first Passover 
(Johu ii. 18); (ii) after the feeding of the five thousand 
(John vi. 30); (iii) after the walk through the corn-fields 
(Matt. xii. 38). 

3 *Avacrevdtas rg wvevpars, Mark viii. 12. Jagemiscens 
spiritu, Vulg.; ab imo pectore suspiria ducens. The word only 
occurs here in the New Testament, but is used by the LXX. 
in Lam. i. 4; Sir. xxv. 17; 2 Macc. vi. 30.. 
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mastering miracle. No such “sign” they were 
told would be granted them, and instead they 
were bidden to meditate* on a prévious* saying of 
His respecting the prophet Jonah. As that pro- 
phet had been three days and three nights tn the 
belly of the sea-monster*, so should the Son of Man 
be three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth. 

Thus, for the second time, without any strain 
or effort, in the presence of a mixed and hostile 
audience, He, with unaffected ease, gives utterance 
to a saying of marvellous and transcendent 
‘ originality. 

Who had ever before claimed for this remark- 
able incident in prophetic history a Messianic 
bearing? Who had ever before regarded it as a 
historical parable ? 

No one, 

He alone points out the connection. He alone 
suggests the analogy. 

As in the conference with Nicodemus, He had 
claimed for an incident in the history of Moses 


1 Matt. xvi. 4. 

3 Matt. xii. 40. See the Revised Version, 

8 Kfros, probably from the same root as that of xdoxw and 
xavidew, meaning “cleft” or ‘‘hollow,” denotes a “sea- 
monster.” Comp. Hom. Od. xm. 96, dSeddivas re xdvas re, Kal 
ef wot petfor Btyow xfros; comp. also Hom. 7. xx. 147; 
Hdt. rv. 53. See Pusey’s Commentary on Jonah. 
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a Messianic application which had been entirely 
overlooked by the Rabbis, so here He detects in 
the tragic fate of the prophet a foreshadowing of an 
event which He is clearly conscious will happen to 
Himself. The swallowing-up by the sea-monster 


- of him, who was commissioned to denounce the sin 


of Nineveh, and his restoration after apparently 
certain destruction to light and life, will yet be 
fulfilled in Himself and His own history. The 
legalists from Jerusalem had asked for a “sign” 
from the heaven above. He gives them a 
“sign” from beneath, from the depths of the 
earth, and the waters under the earth. With a 
heavenly tranquillity He moves freely in the realm 
of prophetic incidents and typical events, and 
with calm assurance proclaims Himself their 
Antitype, and their End ! 

Who can acquiesce in the idea that we have 
here a prophecy inserted after the event? Who 
would have thought of putting into His mouth 
the expression “three days and three nights” after 
the actual fact of the Resurrection had taken 
place? What writer of the second century would 
have wantonly inserted the prediction in the two 
places it occupies in the Gospel narrative, and in 
the insertion have created an additional difficulty 
as to harmonising it with the event to which it 
was designed to point? What forger could have 
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invented anything so original, and in the invention 
have preserved for it a congruity with a previous 
prophecy uttered under very different circum- 
stances? For the sign of Jonah is in fact no other 
than the great sign which He had given at the 
commencement of His public ministry, when He 
bade the Jews “destroy the Temple” and declared 
that “in three days He would raise it up.” A 
year has elapsed, but He meets similar opponents 
in. exactly the same manner’. The expression 
“three days” reappears again now. The Speaker 
is not careful to adjust the seeming differences in 
minute points of time, though He makes us feel 
He holds the clue which can unravel much that 
is now enigmatical and obscure. 

From the fact that the prophetic incident in the 
life of Jonah was twice made a subject of reference 
by our Lord we may infer that He attached to it 
no little importance. But the time was now at 
hand for a much plainer and more explicit 
declaration respecting His mysterious future. 

Leaving Magdala He travelled northward * 
beyond the waters of Merom towards the remote 

1 Lange’s S. Luke, 11. 396. 

2 In this secluded country Jesus might expect to find the 
solitude which He had sought in vain iu other parts of the 
Holy Land, He did not visit the city itself, but remained in 


the hamlets which surround it, ras xdémas, Mark viii. 27, or 
generally in those quarters, els ra. uépn Katcapelas, Matt. xvi. 13. 
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town of Cesarea Philippi on “the geographical 
frontier of Judaism and heathendom’.” The soli- 
tude of the beautiful district, whither He now 
repaired, is illustrated by the fact that it is the 
only district of Palestine, where a recent traveller 
discovered “the pelican of the wilderness’,” and in 
this lonely neighbourhood the Apostles found their 
Master engaged in solitary prayer®, a solemn and 
significant action, the precursor already of not a 
few important events‘, and now of an important 
revelation. 

For as they resumed their journey’, He 
addressed to the Apostles the formal enquiry, 
Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, am? 

This was no ordinary question, and in the 
history of the Apostles was unprecedented. Never 
before is He recorded to have addressed to them 
any enquiry respecting Himself. But now a crisis 
in His life had come, and He desired to ascertain 
from those who had been His constant com- 
panions, hearers of His words, and spectators of 


1 Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, p.2; Thomson’s Land and 
the Book, p. 230; Caspari’s Introduction, p. 163, n. 

2 Psalm cii. 6; Thomson’s Land and the Book, p. 260. 

3 "Kyévero év ry elvas abrov mpocevxydpuevory xarapévas, Luke 
ix, 18, 

* (i) The Baptism; (ii) the election of the Twelve; (iii) the 
discourse in the synagogue at Capernaum. 

5 "Ev rj 05g, Mark viii. 27. 
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the signs which accompanied them, the result of 
the intercourse of so many days, and as an 
experienced Teacher, before beginning a new 
lesson, He makes them recapitulate the old 

To this enquiry the Apostles replied in words 
that reflected the various opinions then held 
amongst the people, “Some say John the Baptist, 
others Elias, others Jeremias or one of the pro- 
phets’.” “But ye,” He continued, “whom say ye’ 
that I am?” 

To this the Apostle Peter, speaking in the 
name of the rest, made answer in ever-memorable 
words, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God*.” 

The object for which the question had been 
put was now gained. By the mouth of one of 
their own number the Apostles had given utter- 
ance to their own deepest convictions. They had 
expressed the formal conclusion to which they had 
come respecting their Master after so long enjoying 
His society. Nor did He reject the confession 

1 See Lange’s Life of Christ, 111. p. 231; Godet’s S. Luke 1. 
. mae xvi. 14; Mark viii. 28; xpopjrys tis rdv Apxaluy, 
Luke ix. 19. | 

3 Note the force of the vue?s in the question as given by all 
the Synoptists. 

4d do Xpiords, Mark viii. 80; rd» Xpirdv rod Geos, 


Luke ix. 20; 2d ef o Xpiorés, 6 vids rov Geo rou fwyrros 
Matt. xvi. 16. 
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thus made. He declared that the conviction now 
expressed by St Peter had not been revealed 
to Him by “flesh and blood,” but by His Father 
in heaven, and He bestowed upon him the promise 
of special dignity in the Church He was about to 
found. 

But it was now * after strictly charging*® the 
Twelve not to divulge to the world at large the 
fact that He was the Messiah, that He began 
clearly and distinctly to reveal to them the future 
that was in store for Himself, saying, The Son of 
Man must go up to Jerusalem, and there suffer 
many things from the elders, chief priests, and 
scribes, and be put to death, and after three days 
rise again. 

This was the first intimation, clear, distinct, 
and peremptory of what lay before Him. He 
announces not only who will be the agents in 
His sufferings, and the place where they will 
befall Him, but also their issue, His resurrection 
on the third day. These events are not spoken 
of as a “possibility” or a “probability,” a “per- 


1 Awd rére, Matt. xvi. 21. This is a very important note of 
time. 

2 Matt. xvi. 20; Mark viii. 830; Luke ix. 21. ‘‘The charge 
was doubtless dictated by the contradiction between the hopes 
which this title had awakened in the minds of the people and 
the way in which the office was to be realised in Him.” 
Godet’s S. Luke, 1. 415. 
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adventure’ or a “chance.” He says not, “The 
Son of Man” may go, or will go “to Jerusalem’, 
and there suffer many things;” He says, “He 
must go.” It is the same word which He had 
already employed in His conversation with Nico- 
demus*. It points to a condition of His earthly 
existence perfectly understood and accepted. It 
indicates the fulfilment of an eternal purpose. 
How the announcement was received by the 
Apostles is familiar to all. The selfsame Peter 
who a few moments before had delivered so noble 
and outspoken a confession, was utterly unable to 
endure even the thought of His sufferings, That 
be far from Thee, Lord®, was his indignant reply, 


1 The det aidrév els ‘Iepoodduya dwedOetv is peculiar to 
S. Matthew; the rod\d wadeivy is common to all three Synop- 
tists; the drodoxipacdjva to S. Mark and 8. Luke; the agents, 
i.e. the Sanhedrin, are common to all, as also the dwoxravOqvat, 
and the ry rplry tpépg, or pera rpets huépas éyepOfwar or 
avacrivat. 

9 John iii. 14, vpwhRvat Set rdv vidv rov dvOpwrov. Comp. de? 
rov vidy Tov dvOpwrov woAAd wadetv, Mark viii. 31; Luke ix. 22. 
The thought of the divine plan ruling His life comes out 
(i) in His childhood, év rots rov rarpés pov de? elval we, Luke ii. 49; 
(ii) at the opening of His ministry, comp. John iii. 14; (iii) in 
His preaching, evayyeNlcacdal pe Set rnv Bacrrelav rod Qeov' dre 
éxl rovro dwreorddnv, Luke iv. 43; (iv) here in reference to His 
sufferings; (v) after His resurrection, odx! raira ge: wadeiy 
roy Xporév ; Luke xxiv. 26. 

8 “Trews oor, Kdpre* ov th €orar coe rovro, Matt. xvi. 22; Absit 
a Te, Domine! non erit tibi hoc. Vulg. May God pity Thee. 
For the use of fA\ews in reference to the Divine pity comp. 
Eur. Iph. Taur. 271; Soph. El. 655. 
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and he laid his hand upon Him’, and took Him 
aside, and began earnestly and lovingly to remon- 
strate with Him. 

But a solemn rebuke at once checked His 
untimely expostulations, which savoured of the 
weakness of “flesh and blood,” not of resolute 
obedience to a Heavenly Father's will. So severe 
indeed is the rebuke that it has no parallel in the 
whole course of our Lord’s ministry. Get thee 
behind Me, Satan, thou art a stumbling-block unto 
Me, for thou mindest’* not the things of God, but the 
things of men. 

Had their Master said no more, His words must 
have ever been engraven on the minds of the 
Apostles. But it was now, as we learn from all 
three Synoptists, that He called to Him the mul- 
titude which stood around’, and He bade any who 
would come after Him deny himself, and—take 
up his cross‘, and follow Him. 


1 TIpocdaPopevos, Matt. xvi. 22; Assumens Eum, Vulg.; appre- 
hendens Eum, Vulg.; Mark viii. 32. The word as given by the 
first two Synoptists is a very graphic touch. 

2 Ov ppovets rd Toy Oeov dd\Xa Ta THv dvOparwy, Matt. xvi. 23; 
Mark viii. 33; non sapis que Dei sunt, sed que sunt hominum. 
Whence the English ‘‘savourest,” through the French saveur. 
Cp. ra Tys capxds dpovotcw, Rom. vill. 5; ra dvw dpovetre, 
Col. ili. 2. In the classics it is used of political partisanship, 
gpovely rd, Dirlarwov, or 7a Tod Snuov (Demosth.). 

3 IIpooxadesdpevos tiv OSxdov, Mark viii. 34. Compare 
Luke ix. 23. 

4 'Apdrw rdv cravpév, Matt. xvi. 24; S. Luke adds xaé’ 
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Take up His cross! Where are we? Not in 
Jerusalem. Not even in Samaria or Galilee. 
We are far away, beyond the waters of Merom 
and under the snows of Hermon. And what 
period of the ministry have we reached? Not 
the time when the delivery into the hands of the 
Romans has taken place, and Pilate is seated in 
the hall of judgment, and the revocable word is 
about to be pronounced. Such scenes are still 
in the distant future, nor is there a hint as yet that 
He would suffer, if He suffered at all, save at the 
hands of the Jews. Yet already He has before His 
eye the Roman’s punishment for the malefactor and 
the slave’. Already He is familiar with the idea 
of the Cross. The word falls from His lips so 
casually and unconsciously that we are apt to 
forget all that the use of the word implies, and 
the insight it gives into what was uppermost in 
the mind of the Speaker. Far away from Jeru- 


nuépay, ix. 23. The expression és ov \auBdve Tov craupdv abrod, 
Matt. x. 88, differs slightly; dparw rdv oravpdy implies death. 
_ To the disciples the words would recall the sad scene which 
Roman rule had made familiar to them, the procession of 
robbers or rebels, each carrying the cross on which he was 
to suffer to the place of execution. When they saw their 
Master Himself carrying His own cross, the words would come 
back to their minds with a new significance. Dean Plumptre 
on Matt. x. 88, 

1 It was especially a slave’s death: ‘‘cives Romani servilem 
in modum cruciati et necati.” Cic. in Verrem, 1. 5. 
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salem and Judza; far away from the plots and 
machinations of Pharisees and Herodians; sur- 
rounded by all the associations of a foreign civili- 
sation, His eye looks steadfastly towards the End, 
and alike for Himself and for all His followers He 
recognises the necessity of taking up the Cross’. 

Momentous as was the announcement now 
made’*, it was followed by a still more remarkable 
event. 

The Apostles had definitely taken the side of 
their Master in opposition to the powerful hostility 
which had developed itself against Him among 
their countrymen. They had listened to the first 
open announcement of a period of heavy trial in 
store for their Master and for themselves, and the 
next days were probably days of sadness and de- 
pression’. 

To cheer, therefore, their wounded spirits, to 
enable them by an outward act to understand the 
reality of what He had already revealed in speech, 
with three of their number, the flower and crown 
of the Apostolic band, He retired to the neigh- 


1 “Cruz, apud Judeos inusitata, non erat in adagio pro re 
adversissima. Itaque hoc loco Jesus alludit ad crucem suam, 
quam Ipse jam tum ferebat in occulto.” Bengel. 

* Keim (1. p. 556) acknowledges that it is impossible to 
deny the authenticity of the scene and conversation at Caesarea 
Philippi. 

3 Lange’s Life of Christ, 111. p. 250. 
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bouring mountain range, probably one of the spurs 
of the snow-clad Hermon. 

The third Evangelist tells us that one object 
of His withdrawal was that He might engage in 
solitary prayer. From this fact and from the weari- 
ness of the Apostles, we infer that eventide was the 
period of their retirement, the close, it may be, of 
a day of active beneficent labour’. While thus He 
was engaged in prayer*, the chosen three were 
overtaken by slumber, and did not awake till 
they were suddenly roused by a supernatural 
brightness shining round about them, and lighting 
up the darkness of the night. Starting from 
their slumbers’, they thenceforth kept awake, and 
to their surprise perceived that a marvellous change 
had come over their Master. 

The fashion of His countenance was altered‘, 
and His face shone as the sun, and His raiment 
even had become exceeding white as the light, or 
as the glittering snow on the peaks above Him, so 


1 Trench’s Studies in the Gospels, p. 191. 

2 "Ey r@ rpocevxec Oar avrov, Luke ix. 29. 

3*Hoay BeBapnudvas vrvy, Siaypnyopncayres 5é, Luke ix. 32; 
gravati erant somno, at evigilantes viderunt, Vulg. 

4 *’Eyévero 1d eldos To wpoowmov avrov érepov, Luke ix. 29, 
perepoppudn, Matt. xvii. 2. There was a change of popdi, 
“the abiding form,’ “the manner of existence, a change not 
external, not of accidents, but of essence.” Trench N. T. Syn, 
—for peracxnuarif{ew, denoting change of external appearance, 
see Bp Lightfoot’s note on Phil. ii. 6—8. 
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as no fuller on earth could white them’. And not 
only did they perceive that a marvellous change 
had come over Him, but they perceived also that 
He was not alone! He was accompanied by two 
unexpected visitants, in whom they recognised no 
others than the great pillars and representatives of 
the Old Testament economy, Moses and Elias, and 
as they listened they could hear them “speaking 
of*” and describing the “exodus,” or “ decease,” 
which He was about to fulfil® at Jerusalem. 

Upon the ardent, impulsive Peter it was the 
scene itself, and not the topic of this mysterious 
converse, that made the deepest impression. 

To him it seemed as though “the kingdom of 
Heaven” indeed was come. In the excitement of 
the moment, not knowing what he said,—“non 
demens sed amens*”—he would have detained the 
heavenly visitants. He would hastily have con- 
structed booths of boughs, like those at the Feast 
of Tabernacles, one for his Lord, one for Moses, 


1 Comp, Mark ix. 3 with Matt. xvii. 2. 

2"Edevyov rHv efosov avrov, Luke ix. 31; dicebant excessum 
Ejus, Vulg. The construction of \éyew is unusual, but occurs 
again in Rom. iv. 6, cadawrep cat Aavid Néyer Tov paxapopdy, and 
in the earliest classical writers in the sense of ‘‘ recounting,” 
“relating the details of,” “describing.” Westcott’s Gospel 
Studies, p. 322, n. 

3 “Hy EuedNe rAnpovy, Luke ix. 31. 

4 Trench’s Studies in the Gospels, p. 202. 
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and one for Elias, in order that from the peaks of 
Hermon the laws of the kingdom might be pro- 
claimed as from a second Sinai, and all men might 
recognise the true Messiah attended by the Pillars 
of the Old Economy. 

But it was not to be. While he was yet speak- 
ing, there came a cloud not dark and murky like 
that on Sinai, but luminous’ as the Shechinah 
which filled the Temple, and it overshadowed the 
visitors from the world of spirits and Him with 
whom they conversed, and out of it there came a 
Voice saying, This is My beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased ; hear ye Him. 

And then all was over. The Apostles, who 
had fallen prostrate on their faces, recovering from 
the shock of the Voice from heaven, gazed all 
round them and saw no man save Jesus only, Who 
once more joined them, and bade them not be 
afraid, and as they descended from the mountain 
charged them to reveal to no man what they had 
seen’ till, for again the mysterious words recurred, 
He should jave risen from the dead. - 

Familiar as may be the incident of the Trans- 
figuration the details have been here given at 

1 Nedérn pwrew}, Matt. xvii. 5; nubes lucida obumbravit 
eos, Vulg.. . 
2 To épaya, Matt. xvii.9. ‘The thing seen” not a “vision” 


in the sense of a dream. Comp. d efiov, Mark ix.9; ad éw- 
pdxacw, Luke ix. 36. | 
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length on account of the extreme importance of 
the event itself. 

(i) It is of importance, first, because of its 
connection with what had preceded and what 
followed. It forms a natural sequence in the 
mysterious drama. 

At a definite period of His public ministry, 
after He had proved His superbuman power by 


‘many signs and wonders, all of them beneficent, 


none of them of a startling and theatric character’, 
the Lord proposed to His Apostles the decisive 
question, Whem do men say that I, the Son of 
Man, am? On receiving their reply He asks 
them their opimion, and when S. Peter speaking 
in the name of the rest has made his well-known 
confession, then He strictly charges them not to 
divulge the fact that He was the Messiah, He 
makes His first clear and distinct intimation of 
His future Passion, and, when this announcement 
has filled His hearers with sorrowing amazement, 
He vouchsafes to the chosen three an image and 
foretaste of His ultimate triumph. They behold 
Him, who had saddened them with this strange 
announcement, glorified with a celestial radiance, 
and transfigured before them; they see Him ac- 
companied by the pillars and representatives of 
the Old Dispensation ; they hear Him conversing 


1 See Isaac Taylor’s Restoration of Belief. 
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on the very subject which had filled them with 
such amazement, the exodus He was about to ac- 
complish at Jerusalem. The solemn question, the 
predictions of suffering, the foretaste of triumph, 
exhibit from every point of view a natural sequence 
which “ few will attribute to an apt coincidence or 
to a conscious design’.” In what age could we 
have found a writer capable of composing such a 
narrative, of painting in this style a scene of such 
surpassing grandeur, and in describing it of pre- 
serving so artlessly a perfect congruity with every 
preceding intimation of the Passion. The eminent 
men of the second century are not unknown to us. 
We are familiar with the names of Ignatius, Poly- 
carp, Justin, Papias. They are the stars of the 
first magnitude in that century. But which of 
them has proved himself by his writings possessed 
of the power to conceive and narrate such an 
august scene as this, to represent Moses compre- 
hending that there is a sublimer end than that of 
dying from “the kiss of the Eternal’,” and Elijah 
conscious of a glory superior to that of being taken 
up into heaven, the glory of renouncing through 
love to man such an ascension, and choosing 
rather a painful and ignominious death’® ? 


1 Westcott’s Studies in the Gospels, p. 323. 
2 See Godet’s Bible Studies, New Test. p. 76. 
3 ** Weisse, Strauss, and Keim regard the transfiguration as 
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(ii) And if the natural sequence and har- 
monious grouping of the Transfiguration with 
reference to the events preceding it deserve our 
attention, much more does the form of teaching 
which succeeds it. 

It is impossible to read the accounts of it 
which have come down to us in the Synoptical 
Gospels without perceiving that while it possessed 
a deep meaning and significance for the Apostles, 
it had an important bearing also on the ministry 
of our Lord Himself, 

As the Baptism inaugurated the commence- 
ment of that ministry, and solemnly consecrated 
Him to the office of the Messiah, so His Trans- 
figuration marked His consecration as the Suffer- — 
ing Redeemer. It is not indeed then announced 
to Him for the first time that He is to suffer. Of 
this, as we have seen, He has been conscious from 
the first. That which He now unveils distinctly 
to the Apostles He had hinted obscurely and enig- 
matically to the leaders of the Jews at the first 


nothing but an invention of mythical origin, designed to repre- 
sent the moral glory of Jesus under images derived from the 
history of Moses and Elijah. But they can never explain how 
the Church created a picture so complete as this out of frag- 
ments of Old Testament narrative. And how could a mythical 
narrative occur in the midst of such precise historical notes 
of time as those in which it is contained in the three narrations?” 
Godet on S. Luke, 1. 432. 
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Passover, to Nicodemus, to the guests in the house 
of Matthew, to the worshippers in the synagogue 
at Capernaum. ' 

But the moment that this apogee of His public 
ministry has been reached and He is about to de- 
scend into the valley of the shadow of death, the 
moment He has attained to “the summit-level of 
the Life Incarnate,” there is a perceptible change 
in the mode of teaching. Hitherto public ad- 
dresses to gathered multitudes have been the rule, 
now they are the exception. They now become few 
and rare. All the teaching that is characteristic 
is reserved for the Apostles, and relates more or 
less fully to the mysterious death which, in the 
neighbourhood of Philippi, He clearly indicated 
as the goal of His earthly life. 

A foretaste of this marks the conversation 
which .is recorded to have taken place on the fol- 
lowing ‘morning, as the Apostles descended from 
the Mount. First, on the part of the Lord there 
was a charge. “Tell no man,” said He, “ that 
which ye have seen, until the Son of Man be risen 
again from the dead.” It was a hard precept, and 
one which only a conviction of the absolute reality 
of the incident itself could have dictated. But it 
was obeyed’. Not even to their fellow-Apostles 
did they breathe @ught of what they had witnessed. 


1 Tov Noyov éxparnoay mpos éavrovs, Mark ix. 10. 
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And secondly, on their part, one point per- 
plexed them and prompted an earnest enquiry. 

Prophetic announcements claimed for Elias 
that he should be the herald of the Messiah, and 
should be associated with Him more permanently 
than the transient glimpse they had obtained of 
him the night before had realised. Why had he 
so suddenly disappeared? “I say unto you,” was 
His reply, “that Elias is come already, and they 
knew him not’, and did unto him whatsoever they 
listed.” Had He said no more, the reply would 
have been sufficient for those who understood that 
He spake to them of John the Baptist?. But He 
carried on their thoughts a step further. In the 
fate of His forerunner He foresees His own. “Like- 
wise,’ He continues, “after the same manner, 
shall the Son of Man also suffer of them®.” He 
speaks quietly and resignedly like one describing 
what had been already accomplished, as if He 


perceived that the thing was as much according 


to a Divine decree as that “a stone should fall 
downward or a spark fly upward.” 
The same infinite inexpressible calm which we 


1 Ou éréyrwoay avrdv, Matt, xvii. 12. The émi is intensive 
and denotes clear recognition. 

2 Matt. xvii. 18. 

8 Oirw xal 6 ulds rou dvOpwrov pé\r\a wdoxew Ue’ avrwr, 
Matt, xvii. 12. It is not the simple future, but wéA\a wdoxeuw, 
is destined to suffer, 
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have seen distinguishing Him before is His cha- 
racteristic now. The incidents of the preceding 
evening have not disturbed Him, however much 
they may have agitated the chosen Three, For 
Him they possess no strangeness, no incomprehen- 
sible mystery. The awful secret which lay so 
near His heart, and which He could unbosom to 
none on earth in all its fulness, had been the sub- 
ject of converse between Himself and these unex- 
pected visitors from the realm of spirits. But He 
dwells not on the fact as though it were aught to 
excite surprise. He asks for no pity, no sympathy. 
He moves in a world of His own with a calmness 
and a clear prevision of the future which no weaver 
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of a cunningly-devised fable could have conceived, ° 


much less have represented, with such artlessness, 
fidelity, and truth. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES, 


Odabe vuets els ra Sra tuwv rods Aoyous TovTous, 6 yap vids Tod 
dvOpwrou médAer wapadldocGa: els xeipas avOpwrwy. 
LUKE Ix, 44. 


‘O rotuny o Kados THY Wuxny avrov rlOnow umép TwY mpoBiTwY. 
JOHN x. 11. 


i. HE great picture of Raphael has enshrined 

for ever the contrast between the scene 
on the Mount of Glorification, and that which 
awaited the Saviour and the three Apostles on 
the plain below. ; 

They found the rest of their brethren sur- 
rounded by a great crowd, amongst whom were 
certain of the Scribes, not unwilling witnesses 
of a defeat which the disciples had sustained, 
in having proved unequal to the task of delivering 
from the thraldom of an evil spirit of peculiar 
malignity, a boy whom his father had brought 
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to them’. Making the most of their discomfiture 
the Scribes were eagerly disputing with them, 
and doubtless arguing from the impotence of the 
servants to the impotence of their Master, when 
He suddenly appeared, and having listened to the 
father’s piteous tale of the affliction of his only 
son, spake the word of power and delivered him 
from the tormenting spirit. | 

The restoration of such a sufferer in such a 
manner roused the utmost astonishment’. 

But He, Who wrought it, after calming the 
excitement of the beholders, once more turned 
His steps southward in the direction of Caper- 
naum. 

On this occasion, as the second Evangelist 
expressly intimates, He avoided populous places’, 
and sought by-paths among the hills where He 
could meet few wayfarers and be little known. 
What was the reason why He sought this pri- 
vacy? It is explained by the same Evangelist. 
He was engaged in enforcing by reiterated teach- 

1 See Matt. xvii, 14—21; Mark ix. 14—29; Luke ix. 
37—43. | 

32 Comp. Mark ix. 15. 

8 Kdxetdev éfeXOovres waperopevovro da THs Tadtdalas, Mark 
ix. 30; et inde profectt pretergrediebantur Galileam, Vulg. 
The expression of 8. Matthew xvii. 22 also deserves attention: 


dvacrpeponévuy $2 avrwy ev ry Tadtdalg, or ovorpedpopévwr 
according to another reading.; conversantibus eis in Galilea, 


Vulg. 
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ing’ the lesson He had already begun to in- 
culcate respecting His approaching sufferings. 

With special solemnity He bids His hearers 
let Eis words sink down into their ears*®, while He 
tells them how “the Son of Man shall be be- 
trayed into the hands of men, and how they 
should kill Him, and how, after He was killed, 
He should rise again on the third day.” 

This was the second clear and distinct in- 
timation of the end. We notice that it is marked 
by the same strong individuality which had 
characterised the first, in respect alike to the 
circumstances which preceded it and the mode 
in which it was imparted. 

The effect which it produced on the Apostles 
was not one merely of disappointment, but of 
blank dismay, and they were afraid to ask Him 
what His words really meant. 

Why is this ignorance and incapacity to 
understand and sympathise with their Master 
thus plainly avowed ? 


1 Ovx AOedev Wa Tis yup’ edldacKkevy yap Tovs pabyras avrou, 
Mark ix. 31. Comp. Matt. xvii. 22, 23; Lukeix, 43—45. The 
force of the imperfect tense is observable. 

2 OécOe wets els Ta Gra vudy, Luke ix. 44. The pronoun 
vuets seems to distinguish the Apostles from the rest of the 
multitude, ‘‘Do ye at any rate, even if ye cannot understand 
them, let My words sink down into your ears.” The expression 
Géabe els rd ra is very expressive. 
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Can we imagine that the Evangelists made 
out the Apostles to be more dull than they really 
were? Is this confession of their inability to 
comprehend the announcement thrown in like 
the annoutcement itself ex eventu? Can we 
accept this account of it? Is it not plainly 
another and a very striking illustration of the 
trials of Him, Who was emphatically the “Man 
of sorrows,’ that He not only foresaw them, but 
walked through life in their shadow without a 
particle of human sympathy ? 

li, Before long the journey signalised by 
this second important Revelation brought the 
Apostles to Capernaum. Here the excited ima- 
gination of the Twelve, who were apportioning 
Crowns while their Master was contemplating 
His Death, was sobered by the spectacle of the 
little child whom He placed in their midst’, while 
He bade them copy its humility, and enlarged 
on the duty of avoiding all grounds of offence’, 


and of showing love towards the Master's little 


ones’. 

Meanwhile the season for the celebration of 
the Feast of Tabernacles‘ drew near, and nu- 
merous caravans of pilgrims were forming to go 
up to Jerusalem. 


1 Matt. xviii. 2; Mark ix. 36. 2 Matt. xviii. 6. 
. 3 Matt. xviii. 10. 4 John vii. 2. 
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Declining the suggestion of His brethren 
that He should go in festal company to the Holy 
City, and there display proofs of His wonder- 
working power’, He remained for a while in 
Galilee, and after they had departed He also 
set out thither, quietly and unobtrusively jour- 
neying through Samaria, instead of taking the 
more frequented route through Perea. 

The excitement’ at this juncture at Jerusa- 
lem was very great. The Festivals of Passover 
and Pentecost had alike passed away, and He 
had not assumed in the capital itself the title 
and functions of the Messiah. The question 
whether He would present Himself at this 
Feast was eagerly discussed, and many who 
did not dare to say aloud what they felt, mut- 
tered their complaints at not being able to find 
Him’®. 

When, however, the Feast had reached its 


1 John vii. 3—8. Even M. Renan regards this scene as “a 
gem of history” (un petit trésor historique). He argues justly 
that an apologist, writing merely ad probandum would not have 
given so much prominence to the unbelief which Jesus met 
with in His own family. He insists too on the individualising 
traits which the whole section bears. The brethren of Jesus 
are not “types’’ but living men, their ill-natured and jealous 
irony is only too human.” See Sanday, pp. 144, 145. 

2 On the vividness of the description of the divisions, doubts, 
hopes, jealousies of the populace at this juncture see Sanday, 
p. 144. 

3 John vii. 11, ° 
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midst, He suddenly aEpeaee? in the Temple, and 
began to teach. 

The effect upon the hearers was of a most 
diverse character. Some marvelled whether He 
Who claimed for His doctrines such a mysterious 
and exalted power might not be the Messiah’; 
others deemed this impossible on the ground of 
His well-known connection with Galilee’; a third 
section could not resist the impression which He 
made, and refused to believe that even the long- 
expected Deliverer of the nation would perform 
greater signs than those they had already wit- 
nessed °, 

- These murmurs of the multitude at last 
reached the ears of the Sanhedrin, and the chief 
priests sent officers to apprehend Him. 

But their arrival does not disturb His calm 
composure. 

Their action is the first attempt to take Him 
by force, and it brings to His mind the thought 
that the End is at hand, that a little while more 
and the hour will have come. Yet a little 
while, He replies, am I with you, and I go‘ 
unto Him that sent Me. Ye shall seek Me and 


1 John vii. 26, 2 John vii. 27. $ John vii. 31. 
4‘Yrayw wpds Tov wéupavra pe, John vii. 33. ‘The verb 


emphasizes the personal act of going in itself, asa withdrawal,”’ - 


comp, Vili. 14: xiii. 33, 36. Westcott. 
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shall not find Me, and where I am, ye cannot 
come’. 

It is not surprising that these words startled 
those who heard them. It was the first time 
that He had openly spoken of that departure, re- 
specting which He had spoken privately with such 
striking explicitness to His Apostles, “Whither,” 
asked the leaders of the nation, “ will He’ go that . 
we shall not find Him? Would He go to those 
scattered among the heathen, Greek-speaking 
nations, and teach the Greeks® ?” No one seriously 
claiming the title of Messiah could entertain such 
a thought. But if this was not His meaning, 
what did His strange words imply ? 

For in spite of everything they could not be 
shaken off or put aside. Scorn did not solve their 
mystery. Contempt did not empty them of their 
unfathomed meaning. 

And to these taunts what response does He 
make? He preserves an impressive silence. 


1 John vii. 33, 34 Rev. Version. The pronouns in the 
original are placed in emphatic juxtaposition. Where I am, 
not where I shall be. “Non dixit ubi ero, sed ubi sum. 
Semper enim ibi erat Christus, quo fuerit rediturus; sic enim 
venit, ut non recederet. Erat Dominus Christus secundum 
visibilem carnem in terra, secundum invisibilem majestatem 
in celo et in terra.” §S. Aug. in Joann. Tract. xxx1. 

2 Otros, John vii.35. Quo hic iturus est, Vulg. The pronoun, as 
Westcott remarks, carries an accent of surprise and contcmpt. 

3 John vii. 35. 
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He seeks not to remove the wonder or relieve 
the difficulties of His hearers. He had given 
them a “sign” as at the first Passover. 

In the midst of the crowded Temple Courts at 
a season of special joy and. national festivity He 
had spoken publicly of an approaching departure 
to Him that sent Him. Respecting a mysterious 
termination of His life, into the secret of which 
His hearers cannot enter, He is always consistent. 
His testimony neither varies nor falters. 

ili, But the Festival was not to close without a 
still more remarkable utterance. On the last, the 
eighth day, especially sacred as closing the Fes- 
tival, and kept as a Sabbath, He was standing’, 
as S. John tells us in language singularly vivid, 
as though he never could forget the scene, watch- 
ing probably the procession* of the people from 
their booths to the Temple, when suddenly He 
exclaimed, Jf any man thirst, let hum come unto 


1 Elorjxe:, John vii. 37. An imposing attitude, a more 
commanding voice than usual are both indicated. ‘‘ Minime 
spe clamavit Christus. Quare clamores quos edidit majores 
habuere causas.”” Comp. John xi, 43; xii. 44; Matt. xxvii. 50. 
Bengel. 

2 On all seven days of the Feast water was brought from the 
Pool of Siloam and poured into a silver basin on the western 
side of the altar of burnt-offering. Apparently this was not 
done on the eighth day. Accordingly He comes forward, and 
directs His hearers to a better water than that of Siloam. See 
Westcott and Godet in loc. 
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Me, and drink. He that believeth on Me, as the’ 
Scripture’ hath said, out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water. 

The whole Festival commemorated the life of 
the Israelites in the Wilderness. 

Of that desert life the speaker had already 
transferred to Himself the foremost figures, the 
Brazen Serpent’, and the Manna’®., He now trans- 
fers and appropriates to Himself the water that 
gushed from the rock* when smitten by the 
magic rod of Moses. 

He who drank of that water thirsted again. 
The Water which He would give would not be 
limited in quantity like that brought by the 
priest from the Pool of Siloam, but as a river 
bursting forth in its strength and fulness’. 

It is not marvellous that the boldness and 
solemnity of these mysterious words strangely 
moved and variously affected® the hearts of those 
who heard them. 


1 John vii. 38. Though the exact words of this quotation 
are not to be found in the Old Testament, there are various pas- 
sages of similar import, as Isai. xil. 3; xliv. 3; lv. 1; lviii. 11; 
Zech. xiii. 1, &c., but the expression é« r7s KotAlas avrod seems 
to have no equivalent. 

2 See above, p. 103. 3 See above, p. 121. 

* See 1 Cor. x. 4. 

5 See Westcott on John vii. 38. 

6 John vii, 40—44. 
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It is not wonderful that the officers of the 
Sanhedrin declared that never man so spake as 
this Man’. 

It is not wonderful that even Nicodemus ven- 
tured in the Council’ to plead for justice to the 
Speaker. But all was not yet over. 

(iv) After an interval, and probably on the 
evening of the same eventful day, He resumed 
His teaching in one of the corridors of the Temple 
near the Court of the Women. In this court 
large golden candelabra were lighted on the 
evening of the first day of the Feast, and 
cast a bright radiance over the otherwise un- 
broken gloom of the city®. This illumination, 
whether repeated or not on the last evening 
of the Feast, commemorated the Pillar of Fire 
which led the Israelites through the Wilderness, 
the signal at which the host arose and advanced, 
or stopped and encamped. 

As, then, He had just before appropriated to 
Himself, the true Antitype, the water which had 
flowed from the smitten rock, so, now, He appro- 
priates to Himself the pillar of fire, saying, J am 
the Light—not of the Jewish nation only—but of 
the world; He that followeth Me shall in no wise 


1 John vii. 47. 
2 John vii. 51, 52. 
3 See Edersheim’s Temple Service, p. 246. 
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walk in the darkness, but shall have the Light of 
Infe. 

And what follows upon this marvellous an- 
nouncement ? | 

‘Does He vindicate His authority’? Does He 
reiterate His claim to union with the Eternal 
Father?? He does. 

But He does more. He repeats, and this time 
with a more distinct and tragic warning, His allu- 
sion to His approaching withdrawal. J go away, 
He says, and ye shall seek Me, and shall die in 
your sin; whither I go, ye cannot come*. 

In scornful contempt the Jews enquire whether 
He intends to withdraw to Gehenna, the dark 
region of such as were guilty of self-murder‘*. 
But calm and unruffled He proceeds: Ye are from 
beneath; Iam from above: ye are of this world; 
1 am not of this world. .... When ye have lifted 
up the Son of Man, then shall ye know that Iam 
He, and that I do nothing of Myself, but as the 
Father taught Me, I speak these things’. 


1 John viii. 14—17. 

2 John viii. 18—20, 

3 John viii. 21. Notice again the emphatic position of the 
pronouns. But this time He is more explicit. He does not say 
‘*Ye shall not find Me,” but “Ye shall die in your sins, and 
whither I go ye cannot come.” 

4 John viii. 22, 23. 

5 John viii. 23, 28, 29. 
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When ye shall have ltfted up the Son of Man! 

Here, again, we are confronted with this re- 
markable expression. Darkly and enigmatically 
He had employed it in the night conference with 
Nicodemus. Then He said, As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up. Now, publicly in the courts of 
the national Sanctuary and in the presence of 
many hearers, He actually marks out His hearers 
as those who will bring about that lifting up, and 
He affirms that by so doing they will only pro- 
mote His triumph, that the hour of His lifting up 
will be the hour of their true knowledge of Him. 
Then would they perceive that in Him is the 
spring and source of life, that He did nothing of 
Himself, but as the Father taught Him so He 
spake. : 

Prejudiced as were many of His hearers, they 
could not resist the spell of words uttered with 
such calm dignity, and many believed on Him’; 
though only too speedily their belief was exchanged 
for captious disputation, and even for an outbreak 
of fanatic frenzy which induced them to take up 
stones to cast at Him’. | 

1 John viii. 30. Compare the érlorevoay els avrov here and 
Tous wemicrevxdras aur@ of the following verse. The Evangelist 
seems purposely to use the weaker expression ‘‘ believed Him,” 


as if to prepare us for a collapse of their faith. 
4 John viii. 31—59, 
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(v) But even then He did not quit the Holy 
City or cease to put forth His healing power, re- 
storing to perfect soundness’ the man blind from 
his birth, and uttering, though stones were ready 
to be flung at Him, some of His most sublime 
and touching sayings. 

One of these was based on the familiar asso- 
ciations of the shepherd’s life. I am the Good 
Shepherd: He said, the Good Shepherd layeth 
down His life for the sheep*. He that is a hireling 
and not a shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, 
beholdeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, 
and fleeth, and the wolf catcheth them and scatter- 
eth them: He fleeth because he is a hireling, and 
careth not for the sheep. I am the Good Shepherd ; 
and I know Mine own, and Mine own know Me, 
even as the Father-knoweth Me, and I know the 
Father ; and I lay down My life for the sheep’. 

Nay, not only does He represent the relation 
between the Good Shepherd and His sheep as so 
complete that He will lay down His life for them, 


1 John ix. 1—41, 

2 Tv puxny avrod rlénow vrép rwv mpoBarwy, John x. 11. 
The phrase is peculiar to 8. John, comp. x. 15, 17; xiii. 37, 
88; xv. 13; 1 John iii. 16. It perhaps includes the idea of 
‘¢ paying down,” a common meaning of the words in classical 
Greek, and if so, it is exactly equivalent to the phrase found in 
the Synoptists, dovva: \Urpov, Mark x. 45. 

3 John x. 11—15. 
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but so deep is His consciousness of victory by and 
through His life thus laid down, that the anticipa- 
tion of it seems to sever the barriers between race 
and race and to extend and widen the whole hori- 
zon of His future. Even before that life has 
been laid down, even while the wall of partition is 
still standing, He affirms that His flock is not 
confined to the Jewish fold. Other sheep I have, 
He continues, which are not of this fold; them also 
I must bring’, and they shall hear My voice; and 
they shall become one flock, one Shepherd*. Nay, 
as if this was not enough, as though He would 
lead His hearers beyond “this bank and shoal of 
time” to the very throne and footstool of the Eter- 
nal Father, He declares, Therefore doth the Father 
love me because I lay down My life that I may take 
it again. No one taketh tt away from Me, but I 
lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay tt 
down, and I have power to take it again. This 
commandment received I from My Father’. 

The impression these words made was pro- 
found. There was a schism even among the 
hostile Jewish faction of the rulers. They began 
to doubt the correctness of their position. Many 


1 Or “lead” or “guide,” dyayetvy, John x. 16. He can 
lead them even in their own lands. Comp. John iv. 21. 

3 John x, 16. 

8 John x. 17, 18. 
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indeed said, “ He hath a demon and is mad; why 
hear ye Him?” Others said, “These are not the 
sayings of one possessed with a demon. Can a 
demon open the eyes of the blind’?” Here, how- 
ever, they stopped short. They affirm what He 
could not be. They cannot see, or rather will not 
admit, what He must be. 

Thus ended this memorable discourse. What 
are we to say to the declarations it contains ? 

(a) The attitude is unparalleled which the 
Speaker assumes not merely towards the pro- 
phetic Scriptures of the Old Testament, but 
towards the most striking and momentous inci- 
dents in the history of the Elect Nation. Though 
He seems ‘to stand literally alone without the 
faintest visible assurance of ultimate success, yet 
He claims for Himself the fulfilment of the most 
varied occurrences in the dealings of Providence 
with His countrymen. He is the “True Temple,” 
the “True Brazen Serpent,” the “True Manna,” the 
“True Water of Life,” the “True Light of the World,” 
the “ True, the genuine Shepherd.” Nothing is too 
great, nothing too exalted, nothing too mysterious 
for Him to associate with His Person and His work. 
With “masterful completeness and symmetry ” He 
blends all the teaching of the past in one har- 
monious testimony to Himself. He does not 


1 John x. 19—21. 
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deign to justify this attitude on His part, or to 
vouchsafe a syllable of explanation. He simply 
asserts, or sanctions, or unfolds, as the case may 
be, the application of past events to Himself. 
Simply, without effort, without exaggeration, He 
makes these marvellous declarations. Alone im 
“bearing His burden of an awful, unfathomable 
sorrow, He yet goes calmly on, turning neither 
to the right hand nor to the left. He evinces 
no trace or indication of any change or modifi- 
cation of His plan. The Future to which He 
looks forward now is the same which He has 
always contemplated. He develops with majestic 
assurance, with ineffable self-assertion the fulfil- 
ment of typical events in His Person or His 
Work, and He does so without ever on any 
single occasion retracting any of His assertions, 
or making us. sensible that there are events and 
agencies on which He is dependent, and which 
He cannot control. 

(b) Equally unparalleled is His claim to tri- 
umph over the hearts of men. 

Though surrounded only by a few followers 
selected from the lower ranks of society, yet He 
makes Himself the centre of a universal religion. 
He, the meekest and lowliest of mankind, affirms 
that He is the one Shepherd of men, that even 
now among the Gentiles, He hath sheep which 
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are not of the Jewish fold. And what is the 
instrument whereby He will win this universal 
sway ? 

His Cross ! 

When ye shall have lifted up the Son of Man, 
then, He declares, ye shall know that I am / 

Who shall ever estimate aright the full force 
of these words as they first fell upon the ears of 
those who heard them? Who can rid himself 
so effectually of the deadening influence of the 
familiarity of this tremendous assertion, as to feel 
adequately its utter unlikeness to anything which 
ever before fell from the lips of men ? 

No difference between ancient and modern 
modes of speech, no distinction . between the 
idioms of the East and the West will account for 
it. “It will not bear honest translation into any 
modern phrase that would enable good men to 
use it now.” Imagine the best, the wisest, the 
holiest we ever heard of, saying, “ When ye shall 
have lifted me up upon my cross, then shall ye 
know that I am!” It is sacrilege to imagine such 
an ascription. But no one thinks of it as a sacri- 
lege on His lips. From them it falls naturally 
and with a calm simplicity which is more easily 
felt than described. 

He foresees His lifting up. He describes its 
attendant circumstances. It is a fact of His 
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Future with which He is quite familiar. Whether 
He is in the neighbourhood of the remote Cae- 
sarea Philippi, or on the road to Capernaum, 
or in the crowded courts of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, He shows us from time to time that 
His Eye is keenly fixed on the End. But 
He never murmurs. He never utters a 
syllable of discontent, or displeasure, or resent- 
ment. He is never disheartened or ruffled or 
fretted. He does not seek for one moment to 
hurry the appointed Hour. Neither in act nor 
in speech does He betray the morbid enthusiasm, 
the ambitious humility which even an Ignatius 
‘betrays in the prospect of suffering. We seem to 
breathe an atmosphere of perfect calm. “ His 
readiness to die” recurs again and again as a sort 
of refrain, and blends with some of His most 
solemn utterances. 

Yet a little while am I with you, and I go 
unto Him that sent Me: 

I am the Good Shepherd ; the Good Shepherd 
giveth His life for the sheep: 

Therefore doth the Father love Me, because I 
lay down My life, that I may take it again: 

No one taketh tt away from Me, but I lay it 
down of Myself. 

The sense of a predetermined and appointed 
path is maintained from the beginning to the end. 
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How widely different are the circumstances and 
incidents attending each prediction! Who placed 
them where they stand in the narrative, in the 
midst of definite localities and the most diverse 
audiences? Are we in the presence of One 
whose knowledge of His Future was unique in 
the history of the world, or have we before us an 
“unparalleled phenomenon” of literary composition, 
which could scatter these predictions with such 
marvellous skill over the pages -of an historical 
narrative, and maintain their hidden harmony 
and congruity even to the end ? 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE LAST JOURNEY. THE ANOINTING 
BY MARY, 


Tltp 7A0ov Badety érl riv ynv xal rl Péd\w ef nin dvndbn; 


Barriopa 5 €xw BarricOnvav Kal rws ouvéxopwat ews brou TedecO7 5 
8. Luxe xu. 49, 50. 


“Ages auryv, wa els Thy nuépay Tov évragiaguov pov Typhoy 


avro. S. JoHN x11. 7. 


ROM this visit to Jerusalem, fraught with so 

many remarkable incidents, we now pass on 
to the sojourn in Perea, and the final journey 
towards Jerusalem, till the arrival at Bethany on 
the Friday evening preceding, Holy Week. 
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(i) To the sojourn in Perea belongs the in- © 


cident which first claims our attention. 

The Lord had. on one occasion been enforcing 
in a striking manner the duty of vigilance and 
fidelity on the part of His disciples, and in en- 


forcing it He dwells on the impending conflict 


between them and an opposing world, which 
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would be waged within the bosom of every nation, 
and under every roof’. 

I came, He began, to send fire upon the 
earth, not the all-quickening fire of the Spirit, 
with which, as His Forerunner had declared, He 
was to baptise unto a new life, but the Fire of 
controversy and of spiritual conflict’. 

Then, instead of the idea thus traced being 
developed at length, we notice that the style of 
the words which follow is strangely broken’. 

What would J, He continues, what would 
I choose for Myself? would that it were already 
kindled */ 

But—and then there is a pause—a moment’s 
thought. 

The consciousness of something in the future 
exerts over the Speaker a mysterious influence. 
He seems to be aware that He must come into 
deep waters, that the floods of many sorrows must 
pass over Him, 


1 Luke xii, 49—53. 

2 See Stier’s ‘‘ Words of the Lord Jesus,’ tv. p. 32. 

3 See Godet’s S. Luke, 1. 112. 

* Th 0édXw el 45n dvngbn; Luke xii. 49. The note of interro- 
gation might be put after the ri 0é\w, and then the translation 
would run as in the text, or after the avj¢6n, and then it 
would mean, ‘‘ How I would that it had been already kindled!”’ 
‘‘Quid volo nisi ut accendatur.” Vulg. ‘‘Quid volo? Praesens 
volo pro vellem, convenit rei valde optate et certe future,”— 
Bengel, 
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But...I have a Baptism to be baptised with, 
and how am I straitened till it be accomplished’ ! 

How am T straitened! The word used is a 
very expressive one. It describes the sensations 
of one who is hemmed in on all sides. 

It is applied to the crowd thronging and 
pressing the Redeemer on His way to the house 
of Jairus*, to many in Syria being seized and 
possessed by diseases and torments’; to the 
mother-in-law of Simon Peter afflicted with a 
great fever*; to the Roman armies investing 
Jerusalem®; to the apprehension of the Saviour 
in the Garden of Gethsemane’. 

It is applied in the Acts to the close, intense 
devotion of St Paul to the preaching of the Word 
at Corinth’, and in the Epistle to the Philippians 
to the emotions of the same Apostle hemmed in 
on all sides, pressed hard by the alternative of 
breaking up his earthly camp and being with 
Christ, or continuing his work, which was more 
necessary for the sake of his Philippian converts’. 

And now the same word which St Paul em- 
ployed to give expression to the tumult of his 
feelings is used by his Lord. “How I am hemmed 


1 Kal ris cuvéxopat ews Srov reXeoOn; Luke xii. 49. 

2 Luke viii. 45. - 8 Matt. iv. 24. 4 Luke iv. 38. 
5 Luke xix. 43, 6 Luke xxii. 63, 7 Acts xviii. 5. 
8 Phil. i, 23. 
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in on all sides,” He seems to say, “till My baptism 
be accomplished !” 

The expression is the first of a series of 
soliloquies and self-revelations unique in their 
originality and their truthfulness. The Divine 
Speaker permits us to draw near, and take note 
of what weighed upon His human Spirit. It was 
the pain, the constraint of expectation’. 

In His perfect humanity He felt harassed and 
oppressed as other sufferers have been by the 
thought of what lay before Him. 

He knows that He has a Baptism of suffering? 
to be baptised with, that the Son of Man must be 
“lifted up,” that the Good Shepherd must “give 
His life for the sheep.” 

Still, He is Perfect Man, “of a reasonable soul 
and human flesh subsisting,” and He has a deep 
longing for the beginning of the conflict, He is in 
haste to enter into His suffering, and to emerge 
from His Baptismal bath of agony. 

As we listen to His words, we feel we are 
standing on “Holy ground,” we discern the first 


1 ‘Without doubt there is here a cuvoy} xapdlas not less 
than in John xii. 27 and 2 Cor. ii. 4, and whoever finds in this 
Human reluctance of our Lord in His sufferings any cause of 
offence places himself in a Docetic position.”’ Lange in loc. 

2 « Baptizari proprie est aquis submergi pro patiet mori; et 
baptismus pro afflictione, pro passione, pro morte ponitur.” 
Maldonatus in loc. 
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revelation of His genuinely human reluctance’ to 
enter upon the approaching conflict, while He dis- 
closes for a. moment the emotion of His perfectly 
Human soul in view of what awaited Him. 

Does this read like a fictitious narrative ? 

Would any human writer anxious only to 
glorify his hero have introduced this touch at 
once so human and Divine? We know what the 
early Apocryphal gospels could effect. We have 
only. to read these dry products of superstition to 
see what they could produce, and they present us 
with nothing parallel to the tender humanity 
of this natural shrinking from predestined suf- 
fering. 

(ii) The next incident belongs to the same 
region. 

His indefatigable enemies the Pharisees pene- 
trated His seclusion, and represented that Herod 
Antipas, within whose dominions He now was, 
sought opportunity to kill Him’. 

That ruler was doubtless anxious to remove 
from his dominions One whose fame caused him 
so much perplexity, and the Pharisees were no 
less anxious to drive Him from a region where 

1 The first trace of the ‘‘ Passio inchoata”’ which preceded 
the ‘‘ Passio extrema,” 
2 Luke xiii. 31. For a similar plot and intrigue to terrify 


a prophet of the Old Covenant see Amos vii. 10O—17; Isai. 
xxx. 10, 11. 
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He was comparatively safe, and to get Him into 
the power of the Sadducean hierarchy’. 

- But Jesus saw through their cunning and 
hypocrisy. Go, He replied, and say to that foz, 
Behold, I cast out demons and perform cures 
to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I am 
perfected*, ‘Till the appointed Hour shall come, 
He is conscious that He is under an inviolable 
protection, that a definite time is fixed within 
which He is to accomplish His great work, and 
that then He must proceed towards Jerusalem, 
not because Herod chases Him away, but because 
He must follow a higher decree. 

“There is for Me,” He seems to say, “a pre- 
determined time, during which I shall labour 
unhindered. No malice nor intrigues of My 
enemies shall prevail to abridge that time. In- 
stead of fleeing, as you suggest, I shall leisurely 
accomplish My work this day and tomorrow; 
and then, when the third day comes, I shall 
be perfected, I shall finish My course: the things 
concerning me will have an end; which how- 
ever shall be no abrupt nor premature one, cut- 
ting off My life in the midst of My days, with 
My work unfinished, in an obscure corner of a 
remote province; but a death which shall be the 


1 See Lange’s Life of Christ, 111. p. 374. 
2 Luke xiii. 31—33, see the Revised Version. 
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tion and consummation’ of all which I came into 

the world to accomplish, My danger is not in 

Galilee, nor yet from Herod. I shall not perish 

here, but in Jerusalem, your seat, your head- 

quarters, where you reign supreme. When the 

day of My death, or of My consummation arrives, 

you, and not Herod, will be the authors of the 

murderous deed*.” 

The scene with which these words are not 
connected is not painted on the air. 

It is set in a framework of definite locality 
and definite circumstances. The tetrarch already 
staggering under the guilt of the murder of the 
Baptist ; the Pharisees, who on a former occasion 
leagued themselves with the Herodians; all are 
true to themselves. | 

The answer of the Saviour to His pretended 
friends reveals that undisturbed clearness of 
vision, that steady courage, that perfect conscious- 
ness to what end His earthly course will come, 
where that end awaits Him, and by whom it will 
be brought about, which we have already noticed. 

There is a perfect harmony and congruity 


1 Et tertia die consummor, quasi dicat quamvis tertia die 
moriturus sim, tamen interim nemo me impedire poterit, quo- 
minus hoc intermedio tempore miracula faciam.’’ Maldonatus. 

2 Luke xiv. 83; Trench’s Studies in the Gospels, p. 243, 
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which no art could have fabricated between His 
declaration at Jerusalem, No one taketh My life 
away from Me, but I lay it down of Myself’, and 
the calm Divine resignation which breathes through 
His words now in His place of retirement beyond 
the Jordan. 

He is always conscious Himself of His awful 
end, but He never antedates its advent by a single 
hour. | | 

(iii) And now the last journey towards Jerusa- 
lem is begun. | 

At this juncture, according to the graphic 
narrative of S. Mark*, like a leader who would 
hearten His soldiers by choosing the place of 
danger for Himself’, their Master advanced along 
the road in front of His disciples, who followed 
Him awed and amazed at His dauntless bearing. 

Never did He seem to have attained a more 
solemn and prophetic elevation of soul. Conscious 
of all that awaited Him, He goes forth, and then 
ensues a striking scene. 

At a certain point on the road He severs the 


1 The touching address to Jerusalem at this juncture is in 
marvellous harmony with all that had gone before, Luke 
xii, 34, 35. 

2 Mark x. 32. The picture preserved by S. Mark is in com- 
plete accordance with Luke ix. 51 and the saying of 8, Thomas, 
John xi. 18. See Godet, 1. p. 212. 

8 Trench’s Studies, p. 216. © 
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Twelve from the rest of the pilgrim company. 
He takes them apart’ from the circle of the others 
in order that He may better prepare them for 
the solemn announcement He is to make. 

And what was this? The third and most 
explicit revelation of His approaching Passion. 

Behold, He said, we go up to Jerusalem, 
and all the things which are written by the 
Prophets shall be accomplished to the Son of Man, 
and then He went on to unfold what He had 
twice intimated before. 

But with a striking difference. | 

Whereas the Apostles might have supposed 
that if their Master was to be put to death it 
would be by the Jewish authorities, He now tells 
them that He shall be delivered up to the Gentiles, 
that He shall be mocked, scowrged, spitted- on, and, 
then He reveals plainly the last, the greatest horror, 
that He shall die the death of the malefactor and 
the slave upon the Cross. 

This terrible instrument of Roman cruelty was 
involved in “the lifting-up” of which He had 
spoken darkly to Nicodemus, and in the “taking 
up the cross” of which He had already spoken 
as the duty of His true followers. But now all is 
made plain and definite, and the gradation in 

1 This taking the Twelve apart is noticed by all the 
Synoptists, Matt. xx. 17; Mark x. 82; Luke xviii. 31. 
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rant 1 these intimatisons of the Passion is too clear to 
tte ST admit of any dispute. 

Fach has a peculiar feature of its own. 

The first foretells to the Apostles the rejection 
of their Master by the Jews, and indicates His 
death in general terms’: 

The second describes His betrayal mto the 
hands of men, at whose hands He should suffer’: 

The third foreshadows His delivery mto the 
power of the Sanhedrin, who would condemn 
Him, and then hand Him over to the heathen 
authorities, by whom He would be mocked, 
spitted on, scourged, and crucified : 

Common to all three is His prediction of His 
Resurrection on the third day. 

What weaver of a mythical narrative would 
ever have thought of introducing this gradation, 
or if He had thought of introducing it, would 
have been able to have preserved it with such 
artlessness and simplicity? We have only to 
estimate the overwhelming difficulties attending 
any attempt to give a consistent and harmonious 
account of so unparalleled a fact as the prediction 
by any one of his own death to perceive how 
utterly impossible it is that such a narrative 
could have been the result of design or imagina- 
tion. But the difficulties are immeasurably in- 

1 See above, p. 138, 3 See above, p. 154, 
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each. time under different circumstances and 
amidst varying details. To be able to represent 
the Utterer of such unique predictions on each: 
occasion consistent with Himself, maintaining the 
same calmness, balance, and absence of all excite- 
ment, or exaggeration, heightening the picture 
each time with the addition of some minute 
feature, always in strict harmony with what had 
gone before, this is to produce a literary miracle 
to which nothing similar can be quoted in any age. 
But this is what is here presented to us with- 
out any strain, or effort, or note of wonder. 
(iv) Did the Apostles profit by the intimation 
now reiterated with such solemnity and with 
such careful detail ? | 
On the contrary, so far were they from enter- 
ing into the Speaker’s awful secret’, that it was 
now that two of their number, James and John, 
approached with their mother Salome and re- 
quested that in the kingdom they still persisted 
in believing their Master was about to set up, 
they might “sit the one on His right hand, and 
the other on His left.” 


1 Cf. Luke xviii. 34. ‘Towards everything,” says Riggen- 
bach, ‘‘which is contrary to natural desire there is produced in 
the heart a blindness which nothing but a miracle may heal.” 
Godet, m. 212. 
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Though the ambitious request must have 
grated sadly on His own deepest thoughts, the 
Master, without betraying any irritation in His 
reply, asked, “Are ye able to drink the cup which I 
drink? or to be baptised with the baptism that 
LI am baptised unth’.” 

In the question as preserved by S. Mark we 
notice the recurrence of a key-word peculiar ta 
His own anticipation of His awful Future. When 
He spoke before* of a “baptism of suffering,” a 
“baptism of blood,” the expression fell from His 
lips quite incidentally as indicating an internal, 
mysterious soul-conflict. We never hear of it 
again till now. 

But on this occasion His thoughts fall without 
strain into their former groove. 

The key-word, which He has used before, again 
recurs, and the Apostles are told in accents of 
gentle rebuke that they should indeed drink 
of their Master's cup, and be baptized with His 
Baptism, but to sit on His right hand, and on 
His left, was not a privilege to be lavishly bestowed 
with the caprice of an oriental despot, but was 
reserved for those for whom it had been prepared 
by His Father. 

Would not this gentle expostulation suffice ? 
On the contrary, the keenest indignation was 

1 Mark x, 38, 2 See above, p. 172, 
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roused amongst the rest of the Apostles as though 
the Master had conceded to the favoured two the 
promise of some mysterious dignity. He therefore 
once more calls them to Him, and having con- 
trasted the over-bearing tyranny of Eastern princes 
with the true nature of His own kingdom He 
declared that amongst His disciples, he was really 
first who was least of all, even as the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give His life a ransom for many’. 

A ransom-for many. 

The Greek word’, thus rendered, only occurs 
here throughout the New Testament. It denotes 
the ransom or price paid for the redemption of a 
captive from slavery, and with it the Speaker 
draws aside for a moment the veil which hid the 
deepest purport of the Passion. 

He permits us to see that He is conscious not 
only of the fact, but also of its inner purpose, and 
He sheds a ray of light on the innermost meaning 
of His approaching sufferings. 

They had their mysterious “why” and “where- 
fore,’ and He knew what they were. He declares 


that the work of salvation is also a work of re 


demption. It can only be accomplished by the 
1 Matt. xx. 29; Mark x. 45. | 
2 Adrpov. §. Paul reproduces this word of His Master with 
a slight variation in 1 Tim. ii. 6, 6 dods éaurdy dyri\urpoy vrep 
wdyruy. 
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PART IL payment of a price, and that price His own life. 


Chap. VL 


“Seldom, perhaps,” it has been said, “has a truth 
of such profound import been spoken so inci- 
dentally, without preface or explanation.” 

(v) With this final proof of the urability even 
of the crown and flower of the Apostolic Body 
to understand or sympathise with what lay before 
Him, the Redeemer continued His way amidst 
the rapidly increasing crowd of pilgrims towards 
Jerusalem, and approaching Jericho healed Bar- 
timzeus and his companion as they sat by the 
wayside begging’; accepted in the city itself the 
hospitality of the chief of the tax-gatherers, Zac- 
ehzeus’; corrected in the solemn parable of the 
Pounds the idea that the kingdom of Heaven 
was about inmediately to appear’; and at length, 
six days before the Passover‘, on what would be, 
according to our reckoning, the Friday evening, 
reached the safe seclusion of the mountain hamlet 
of Bethany. 

The next day was the Sabbath, the last Sabbath 
He was to pass on earth before that which He 
spent in Joseph’s sepulchre. 

During the evening, in grateful recognition of 


1 Matt. xx. 29—34; Mark x. 46—52; Luke xviii. 35—43. 
2 Luke xix. 1—10. 

. §% Matt. xxv. 14—30; Luke xix. 11—28. 
4 John xii. 1. 
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the miracle wrought on Lazarus, the people of the 
village’ made Him a feast at the house of one 
Simon, whom He had probably healed of leprosy, 
and who was on intimate terms with the family of 
Bethany. 

Amongst them Martha found her soul’s delight 
in ministering to the Lord’, while Lazarus reclined 
with the rest of the guests a monument of His 
victorious power. 

While the feast proceeded, as if conscious by 
a divine intuition of its full significance, Mary’ 


approached with an alabaster cruse in her hand, 


containing a pound of genuine spikenard, of great 
value. Instead of letting the precious unguent 
flow drop by drop through the opening, she broke 
the narrow neck of the cruse and allowed a portion 
to fall on the head of her Benefactor. Then she 
knelt down and anointed His feet also‘, and wiped 


1 ‘¢Bethanienses.” Bengel. ‘‘The mention of Lazarus as 
one of those present hardly falls in with the idea that he and 
his sisters were the hosts.” Westcott on John xii. 2. 

2 “In honorem ejus.” Bengel. Martha fulfils her charac- 
teristic part, and S, John’s description of her supplies an 
undesigned coincidence with the narrative of 8. Luke. 

’ §, John (xii. 3) is alone in identifying the unnamed yin 
of the Synoptists with Mary the sister of Lazarus. He is also 
alone in calling attention to the amount of the unguent Nirpay, 
& pound of twelve ounces, 

4 The two Synoptists record only the usual anointing of the 
head (Matt. xxvi. 7; Mark xiv. 3). 8. John records the less 
usual act, the anointing of the feet, and specially deserving of 
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them with the hairs of her head, sparing nothing 
in her desire to do royal honour to her Lord. 
But though her act of dutiful affection filled 
the whole house with the fragrant odour’, it did 
not win the approval of those who sat at the table. 
Judas Iscariot’ inquired why a cruse of so precious 
an unguent, which might have been sold for more 
than three hundred denarii and given to the poor, 
should be devoted to such useless extravagance. 
Nay, others of the Apostles sympathised with his 
views, and one after another’ bitterly reproached 
her. | 
He, however, for whom she thus manifested 
her affectionate adoration, suffered scarcely a mo- 
ment to elapse before He signified His opinion of 
what she had done. “The poor,’ He remarked, 
“ye have always with you, and whensoever ye will 
ye can do them good ; but Me ye have not always*.” 


attention is the repetition of wodas, as also is the order of the 
words, éfénate ra‘s Opitly abras Tous rodas avrov, John xii, 3. 

1 This detail peculiar to 8. John, is one of those minute 
points which belong only to a personal impression at the time. 
‘‘The keen sense of the fragrance belongs to experience, and 
not to imagination.”’ Westcott. 

2 On this definite mention of Judas by S. John, an 
extremely natural touch, if we suppose the Evangelist and 
Judas to have been Apostles together, see Sanday, pp. 192, 193. 

3 Notice the imperfect, "Hoay ayavaxrovurres...xal éveBpi- 
pourro avrg, Mark xiv. 4, 5. 

4 Matt. xxvi. 11; Mark xiv. 7. 
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Had He said no more, His words would have 
remained conspicuous for ever for their unearthly 
calm in view of the awful future He had so often 
predicted. 

But He went on. 

He claimed for what Mary had done a special 
significance. No one grudges the gifts of affec- 
tion at the grave, and such gifts she had bestowed. 
“She hath come beforehand,” He declared, ‘‘to 
anoint my Body to the burying’.” 

To the burying ! 

The words must have fallen with a strange 
sound on the ears of the Apostles and the other 
guests at that village feast. They were ex- 


pecting, in spite of all their Master had said, crowns. 


and glory and the establishment of a kingdom. 

But He knew what the perfume of the 
spikenard meant. Mary may have lately used a 
like costly unguent in preparing the body of her 
brother for the tomb. And now for Him, too, a 
tomb is ready, and by way of preparing for it, 
she, He declared, had wrought a noble and a 
beautiful work. 

But the thought does not touch His courage, 

1 The substantive évragiacuds, Lat. pollinctura, occurs 
nowhere else in the N. T. except in Mark xiv. 8, and John xii. 7. 
The verb éyragidioa occurs in the parallel account in Matt. 


xxvi. 12, and in John xix. 40 of our Lord’s own burial, xadws 
os éori rots lovdalas évragiudfev. 
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or His confidence in the Future, or His inexpres- 
sible calm. He foresees His own consignment to. 
the tomb, but He looks beyond to the Hour of 
Victory. He passes on Mary’s act of reverent 
affection and heroic faith a higher commendation 
than on any other act recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. 

He declares that wherever the Gospel shall 
be preached in the whole world, vt shall be spoken 
of for a memorial of her’. "3 

And His words have come to pass! 

The composure with which the Synoptists re- 
present Him affirming it to be impossible that 
He could perish save at Jerusalem, the sublime 
calm with which He speaks to the “sons of 
thunder” respecting “the Cup that He shall drink 
of,” and the “Baptism that He shall be baptised” 
with, find their counterpart in His behaviour on 
this memorable evening. 

Who can do justice to the majesty of this in- 
expressible self-control 2? What writer could ever 
have imagined its details ? 


1 Els pynpoouvoy avrys, Mark xiv. 9. This word only 
occurs in N. T. here and the parallel Matt. xxvi. 13, 
and in Acts x. 4, where the angel says to Cornelius, ai 
mpocevxal gov kal al édenuootvat cou avéByoay els ponpdouvoy 
Eumpoobev rob Oeov. In the LXX. the word is used to describe 
the minchah, a flour offering which was burnt upon the altar: 
ércOjoe 6 lepeds rd po NU“douVoY auris éxl rd Ovotacripoy. Lev. 
ii. 2. 
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“Heroes,” it has been said, “that die, and bear 
themselves nobly in the terrible hour of their 
conflict, are commonly caught without much warn- 
ing, and are fortified by the tremendous excite- 
ment of the hour; Christ was facing death for 
three whole years, and waiting for His time to 
come; yet He is never weakened by the end He 
knew to be approaching. The great causes of 
heroes are commonly under the eye and are more 
or less computable in their time. But Christ 
undertakes a Cause and a Kingdom that com- 
prehend the World, and require a run of time 
outreaching all definite computation, and yet He 
does not show half the misgivings of the great 
heroes of the world, who expect their triumph, 
and perhaps their meed of fame, within a few 
short years.’” 

Is this Human or Divine ? 


1 Bushnell’s Vicarious Sacrifice, pp. 169, 170. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE HOLY 
EUCHARIST. 


Nov 4 yoy pou rerdpaxra:’ xal 71 elfww; wdrep, cGcby je 
éx THs Wpas Tabrys. GAAd did ToUTO HAOOr els Thy Wpay Tavrnr. 


warep, Sdtacdy cou Td Svopa. 
S. Joun xii. 27, 28. 


HE day which succeeded the feast in the 

house of Simon was marked by the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem; an event which, whether 
we consider the preparations preceding it, or the 
calm majesty of the Redeemer, or the entire 
absence of even the faintest appeal to the passions 
and prejudices of the multitude, transcends the 
subtlest combination of human thought and the 
utmost powers of invention. 

(i) The incident which now claims our at- 
tention occurred apparently on the Tuesday of 
the Holy Week. On this day, pre-eminently 
“the day of questions,” after the Lord had replied 
to the entangling interrogations of the Pharisees 
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and the Herodians, of the Sadducees and the 
Lawyer’, He advanced towards the Court of the 
Women and watched those that cast their gifts 
into the Treasury*, While thus engaged two of 
His Apostles, Andrew and Philip, suddenly ap- 
peared with what they deemed a strange announce- 
ment. 

Amongst the thousands who had come up to 
the Feast were certain Greeks’, proselytes of the 
Gate. In common with multitudes of other 
strangers, they had heard of the far-famed 
Teacher of Nazareth, and they wished with their 
own eyes to see Him. Shrinking, however, from 
approaching Him directly, they had applied, pos- 
sibly in consequence of his Greek name, to the 
Apostle Philip, and he seemingly perplexed had 
consulted his brother Apostle Andrew, and the 
two together came and told their Lord*. 

No sooner, however, did He hear of the re- 
quest, and perhaps discern these inquirers, than 
a remarkable scene ensued. A few months before 


1 Matt. xxii. 15—40; Mark xii. 183—34; Luke xx. 20—40. 

2 Mark xii. 41—44; Luke xxi. 1—4. 

3 “EdAnves, not ‘E\Anvoral, John xii. 20. 

4 “If the circumstance had not been originally historical 
it would doubtless have been more enlarged upon. Appropriate 
speeches would have been put into the mouths of these pros- 
elytes, and they would have received a more directly appro- 
priate reply.” Sanday’s Fourth Gospel, p. 197. 
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in the same Temple courts He had declared that 
He had “other sheep,” not of the Jewish fold’. 
Now He recognises some of these scattered sheep, 
and regards the advent of these Greeks as an in- 
cident of marked significance’. Wise men from 
the East had come to His Cradle. These strangers 
from the West had come to His Cross. 

Instead, therefore, of saying, “ Yea, let them 
come,” as though absorbed in the reflections 
which their request called forth, He exclaims in 
a transport of holy rapture, which gradually shades 
off almost into soliloquy :—The hour 1s come, that 
the Son of Man should be glorified. Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Except a grain of wheat fall into the 
earth and die, tt abideth by itself alone; but of it 
dve, it bringeth forth much fruit. He that loveth 
his life loseth it ; and he that hateth his life in this 
world shall keep it unto life eternal. If any man 
serve Me, let him follow Me; and where I am, 
there shall also My servant be. If any man serve 
Me, him will the Father honour*. 

But no sooner has He spoken of the seed-corn 
cast into the ground and dying, than there comes 
across Him the thought of all that He must Him- 


1 John x. 16. See above p. 165. 

2 «Preludium regni Dei a Judwis ad gentes transituri.” 
Bengel. . 

$ John xii. 23—26, 
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self undergo’, and there falls upon Him the 
shadow of the Hour so often spoken of, and 
now so close at hand. Now is My soul troubled’, 
He exclaims; and what shall I say*? Father, 
save Me from this hour. But for this cause came 
I unto this hour‘. Father, glorify Thy Name. 
These words of infinite resignation were not 
to pass unheeded. They called forth the last of 
the three Heavenly Voices which during His life 
on earth attested the superhuman character of 
His Mission. The Voice which had been heard 
on the banks of Jordan in the presence of His 
forerunner, and on the Mount of Transfiguration 
by the three chosen Witnesses, is now heard 
coming from the cloudless April sky in the Courts 
of the Temple itself, and in the presence of the 


1 « Accessit hora terribilis, proponitur optio aut faciende 
iniquitatis, aut subeunds# passionis.” 8S. Aug. in loc. 
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2 Terdpaxra:; turbata est, Vulg. The perfect, ‘‘has been © 


and still is troubled,” indicates the condition into which the 
Lord found Himself plunged.—Godet in loc. ‘‘ The shock has 
come already, but the effects continue.” Westcott. 

8 John xii. 27. Tl efrw; What am I to say? what must 
I say? This appears to be the best punctuation, and then 
follows a prayer, Ildrep, ododv pe éx Tis Wpas Tavrys, ‘‘ save 
Me out of,” i.e. ‘“‘bring Me safe out of,” rather than ‘‘save 
Me from (c®odv we dro), keep Me altogether away from.” 
Comp. vi. 18. The aorist shows that special present de- 
liverance, rather than perpetual preservation, is prayed for. 

4 ‘¢Concurrebat horror mortis, atque ardor obedientis.”’ 
Bengel. 
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Parr um firstfruits of the Gentile world’, saying, J 
sme hace both glorified it, and will glorify i 


again”. 

Recalling the comments on this mysterious 
utterance, which he himself doubtless heard*, the 
Evangelist tells us that some said that it had 
thundered, others thought that an angel had 
spoken to Him, for the utterance was articulate, 
though they could not catch the actual words. 
But the Redeemer set at rest their doubts. This 
Voice, said He, hath not come for My sake, but for 
your sakes. Now 1s the judgment of this world : 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out. And 
I, af I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto Myself*. 

The multitude who stood round were at a loss 
how to reconcile His words with their precon- 
ceived notions of the Messiah. We have heard 

out of the law, said they, that the Christ alideth 
for ever; and how sayest thou, The Son of Man 


1 The congruity of the occasions when these voices were 
heard is well deserving of attention, and exceeds all invention 
by a writer of the second century. 

2 Jobn xii. 28. 

+ On the comments so naively given, see Sanday, p. 197. 

4 John xii. 32. The emphatic position of éyw in opposition 
to 6 dpxwy r. x. 7. is noticeable, as also the use of é\ctow 
and not ovpw. The attraction is moral and not irresistible. 
Omnia traham ad me ipsum, Vulg. ‘‘ Ut sit caput eorum, et 
illi membra ejus,” 8. Aug. ad loc. 
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must be lifted up? Who is this Son of Man’? 
They asked, but they receive no answer. For the 
true answer they were as yet unprepared, and so 
no answer was given. The great sequel, on which 
the eye of the Speaker was fixed, would bring its 
own solution. With deep solemnity He simply 
confirms His former assurance that He Himself 
would soon go away. Yet a little while is the 
light among you. Walk while ye have the light, 
that darkness overtake you not; and he that walketh 
im the darkness knoweth not whither he goeth. 
While ye have the light, believe on the light, that ye 
may become sons of light. _ 

Who can read this incident in 8S. John’s nar- 
rative without being struck by its intensely graphic 
features and its inimitable originality? It has 
been compared to one of those deep fissures in 
the crust of the earth’s surface which enables us 
to fathom the depths below®. The Speaker suffers 
us to look down into the inmost centre of His 
Being. In the courts of the Temple, in the 
presence of many witnesses, after a moment of 
ecstatic rapture in prospect of coming triumph, 
suddenly there is a pause, and we have an indi- 
cation of a mysterious disquietude and perturbation 
of soul. He, so calm and self-controlled, gives 

1 John xii. 34. 2 John xii. 35, 36. 

5. Godet in loc. 

13—2 
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utterance to the petition, Save Me from this 
hour, and testifies to the unshared conflict through 
which He was passing; and then, as if a cloud had 
rolled away, He exclaims in infinite resignation, 
But for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, 
glorify Thy Name. | 

Why should the Evangelist have introduced 
this episode if it did not occur? What was to be 
gained by its introduction? But regarding it as 
an incident historically true, can we fail to notice 
its subtle harmony with the scene already de- 
scribed by S. Luke? Do we not remember those 
striking words uttered with equal suddenness 
and abruptness, [ came to cast fire on the earth, 
and what will I, uf tt ts already kindled? But 
I have a baptism to be baptised with, and how am 
I straitened until it be accomplished*! Do we not 
perceive how now, as then, two opposites press 
hard upon the Speaker, the agitation of His 
human Soul, and His loving submission to His 
Father’s will? Who could have invented a scene 
like this, and in the process of invention have 
preserved this internal harmony with a very 
different incident occurring under very different 
circumstances? Is it possible to believe that the 
imagination of loving disciples brooding long and 
affectionately over the past, could have elaborated 

1 Luke xii. 49, 50. See above, p. 173. 
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these undesigned coincidences in a matter so full 
of mystery as the revelation of internal conflict, 
in prospect of foreseen suffering ? 

But there is something more difficult of pro- 
duction even than undesigned coincidence. There 
is gradation. The same note of anticipated suf- 
fering is struck, but it is struck with a deeper 
tone. 

In 8. Luke’s narrative we trace a shrinking 
from something in the future, a consciousness of 
a keen trial to be undergone, a sense of being 
hemmed in, straitened, till a baptism of suffering 
has been passed through. 

But the trial is plainly still distant. 

In S. John’s narrative it is conceived as 
nearer, as “at the door,” and in keeping with 
this, the agitation of the Redeemer’s human 
soul is far more profound. It is troubled to its 
lowest depths. It gives utterance to a cry’, 
and, though that cry is instantly hushed in ut- 
most submission, yet it is uttered and it is real. 
The voices that shouted ‘“ Hosanna” two days 
before will be shouting “Crucify Him” very 
soon. Is it marvellous that the soul-conflict 
should increase in intensity? Is it surprising 
that the shadows should deepen the lower the 


1 ‘¢Tt was the cry of nature, if Jesus had suffered nature 
to speak.’? Godet, in loc. 
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path descends into the dark valley’? But where 
is the writer of the second century that could 
have conceived this delicate gradation in the con- 
sciousness of coming suffering at once so natural 
and so true? What writer could have preserved 
in the narration the key-words, J, of I be lifted 
up, and connected them, first, with a simple fact 
of the future, then with a revelation of the 
Speaker’s real character, and then with an all- 
attractive drawing of human hearts towards 
Himself. What literature can shew anything 
in the remotest degree similar ? 

But the day on which this memorable incident 
took place verged towards its close. With the 
clear prevision that He was about to be “ lifted 
up” upon His cross, and calm in the certainty 
that if lifted up He would draw all men unto 
Him, He prepared to leave the Temple which He 
was never to enter again. 

What need is there to dwell on the succeeding 
details, which must be familiar to most of us? What 
need to speak of the prediction of the destruction 


1’A)Ad did Tobro HAOov els Tiv woay ravrny, John xii. 27. 
‘¢ Veni in hanc horam, ut venirem in hanc horam, eamque 
exantlarem,” Bengel. ‘‘It is because (5:4) of this death which 
I am to undergo (roéro), that I have held on to this hour. 
What He had done and borne with a view to the Cross would 
not suffer Him to relax at the moment when the hour of this 
terrible punishment was at length about to strike.” Godet. 
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of Jerusalem, which He uttered on the Mount parr u. 
hap. VII. 


of Olives, seated amidst His Apostles over against 
the Holy City? What need to tell how He un- 
folded the scroll of the Future, and with the same 
unspeakable calm which characterized all His 
words, described Himself as the Judge of every 
human being, and pictured out all the nations 
gathered before His bar? Why dwell on the four 
moral key-notes of His discourses on the last 
things, “Beware, Watch, Endure, Pray,’ or the 
deep seclusion in which Wednesday in Holy 
Week was spent ? 

(ii) Let us pass on to the Thursday of that 
same solemn Week. 

Hitherto a complete silence has been main- 
tained in all the Gospel narratives respecting any 
actual celebration of the Paschal Feast by the 
Saviour Himself. At the first Passover we are 
indeed told that He went up to Jerusalem, and 
we may infer that He conformed in all things 
to Jewish usages, but we have no description 
of any actual celebration of the Passover. When 
the season of the Feast came round a second 
time we know He was absent at Capernaum. 
But on the present occasion we cannot fail to 
notice the minute care with which He Himself 
makes provision for its observance. Not only 
does He remind the Apostles of the approach of 
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the Festival. and connect with it the Hour so 
often declared to be at hand, but He sends two’ 
of their number to make ready ; He describes the 
guide who would direct them’, and what he would 
be doing, and the words they were to address to 
the owner of the house’ whither he would lead 
them ; nay He even particularizes the size and 
aspect* of the room, which he would shew them. 
Details so precise, touches so minute, which it 
is utterly impossible that affection, however ima- 
ginative, could have read into the narrative, must 
have made a deep impression upon the Apostles, 
and have convinced them that to this Feast 
their Master looked forward with profound and 
mysterious interest. Later in the day, when their 
errand was completed, He Himself leaves the 
hamlet of Bethany, and repairs to the place with 
the Twelve. As they recline He takes the place 
of “Celebrant or Proclaimer of the Feast,’ and 
after reiterating the intense desire He had felt to 
eat this Passover with them before He suffered, 
He takes a cup, the first cup we may believe 
usually devoted “to the announcement of the 


1 Mark xiv. 13. 

2 dyOpwros Kepdpuov vdaros Baord{wr, Mark xiv. 13; Luke 
xxii. 10. 

3 Matt. xxvi. 18; Mark xiv. 14; Luke xxii. 11. ‘‘ Disgi- 
pulus, sed non ex duodecim.” Bengel. 

4’ Avuryeov péya éorpwyévov; Mark xiv. 15; Luke xxii, 12. 
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Feast,” and gives thanks, and bids them divide 
it among themselves’. 

But even now, even in this solemn hour, the 
old contention touching priority again breaks 
out among the Apostles. 

Thereupon ensues the graphic scene of the 
Master washing the Disciples’ feet, related by the 
fourth Evangelist with a peculiar carefulness 
which proclaims the eyewitness*. After this fol- 
lows the first intimation given that evening of 
the treachery lurking in the midst® even of the 
chosen Twelve. 

‘Hitherto, since the allusion made in the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum‘, there has been a strict 
reserve maintained respecting the designs of 
Judas. Now the Saviour distinctly foretells his 

1 Luke xxii. 15—18. | . 

4 John xiii. 1—11. Prof. Sanday well brings out the details 
of the feet-washing as ‘‘ the realism of history indeed.” ‘‘ The 
very mode of using the towel,’’ he remarks, ‘“‘is especially 
described. The words addressed to Peter, What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter, do not read 
as if they belonged to an ideal scene. If it is, the illusion is 
wonderfully kept up. What interest would the readers of 
the Gospel have in the mental development of a single Apostle? 
To suppose that it was intended as a type of their own would 
make it an incredible subtilty. Peter’s remonstrance, and 
then the impetuosity with which he rushes into the opposite 
extreme, are very true to his character as delineated else- 
where.” Fourth Gospel, p. 216. 


3 John xiii. 18. 
4 See above, p. 128. 
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treachery, lest its success should shake the faith 
of the Apostles if it took them unawares’. 

Then the Feast is resumed, but very soon the 
consciousness of the traitor’s presence so works 
upon the Redeemer, that His inmost soul? is 
deeply moved and troubled, and He openly testi- 
fies and says, using His own expressive formula, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you that one of you shall 
betray Me*. Thereupon ensues a scene described 


_ by S. John with a wealth of detail exceeding all 


~ 


art or imagination, enabling us to realise the 
bewildered look of the Apostles as they gaze one 


1 John xiii. 19. Notice the expression da’ dpri Néyw dyty 
apo Tod yevécOa, va miorevonre. For dn’ apr, from hence- 
forth, comp. John xiv. 7; Rev. xiv. 13. It has been well 
asked, ‘*‘ Where was the imaginative temptation to the Church 
ef embodying in its history our Lord’s anticipation of the 
treachery of one of His own chosen Twelve, an anticipation 
which would seem to throw doubts on the wisdom of His 
own selection of the traitor? It is easy to say it is unhistorical. 
But how could it have been invented by a writer writing after 
the siege of Jerusalem? And why should a special prediction 
of it have been also invented, even if a false tradition had 
arisen as to the fact itself? The story reflected no obvious 
credit either on the Church itself or on the prescience of its 
Head, since it created the difficulty which has been so often 
suggested since, that Jesus should have chosen for an Apostle 
one whose treachery He foresaw.” See the Expositor, June, 
1881. 

3 «<The emotion belongs to the highest region, 7@ wvevmarte, 
not 77 yvx7, a8 it is called out by the prospect of a spiritual 
catastrophe.” Westcott, and Godet in loc. 

3 Matt. xxvi. 21; Mark xiv. 18; John xiii. 21. 
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on another’; the beckoning of Simon Peter to the 
beloved Disciple that he should ascertain who it 
was"; the leaning back of that Disciple on the 
breast of his Master to whisper the question’; 
the giving of the reply; the dipping and presenta- 
tion of the “sop” to Judas‘; the utterance of the 
solemn words, That thou doest, do quickly’; the 
instant departure of the traitor’; the tragic brevity 
of the final touch, Zt was night’. 

But if this scene impresses us with a sense of 
its absolute truthfulness, what shall we say to the 
change which ensued on the departure of the 
traitor? The Redeemer is no more troubled in 


4 


1 John xiii. 22; Matt. xxvi. 22. 

2 John xjii. 23, 24. 

8 John xiii. 25, dvarecdv éxeivos él ro or7nbos Tov "Inood: 
‘He leaning back, as he was, on Jesus’ breast saith unto 
Him, Lord, who is it?” Rev. Ver. ‘This is among the most 
striking of those vivid descriptive traits which distinguish 
the narrative of the Fourth Gospel generally, which are 
especially remarkable in these last scenes of Jesus’ life, where 
the beloved Disciple was himself an eyewitness and an actor.” 
Bp Lightfoot On Revision, p. 73. 

4 John xiii. 26. 

.5 John xiii. 27. ‘‘ Quid facis, fac citius: non quia tu potes, 
sed quia hoc vult Qui totum potest.” §S. Aug. 

6 John xiii. 30, A\aBwyv otv Td Wusov exetvos cEnhOev Edis. 

7°Hy 5@ wt. ‘‘These words help to reproduce a perfect 
picture of the situation which was indelibly imprinted on 
the memory of S. John, whose narrative is everywhere inter- 
woven with similar details, only to be explained by the vividness 
of personal reminiscence.” Godet. 
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PaRT ut. spirit. He breaks forth into the same triumphant 


Chap. VIL. 


language which we have already heard Him em- 
ploying in the courts of the Temple in the presence 
of the inquiring Greeks’. The departure of Judas, 
charged by Him who was about to suffer to carry 
out his purpose, virtually sealed the supreme act 
of self-sacrifice, and when he left the room the 
Passion so long contemplated was in its essence 
accomplished*, Now, He exclaims, 1s the Son of 
Man glorified, and God 7s glorified in Him, and 
He proceeds to intimate to the Apostles that what 
He had already told the Jews would be found 
true by them also, Ye shall seek Me, and whither 
I go, ye cannot come’. 


1 See above, p. 192. 

2 ‘¢ Nisi se traderet Christus, nemo traderet Christum. Tra- 
didit Judas Christum, tradidit Christus Seipsum; ille agebat 
negotium suz venditionis, Iste nostre redemptionis.” S. Aug. 

8 John xiii. 33. The words are introduced by an expression 
of tender affection (rexvla, filioli, Vulg.), nowhere else employed 
by Christ inthe Gospels. It springs naturally from the thought 
of His orphaned disciples. S. John appears never to have 
forgotten it, and it occurs frequently in his first Epistle, 
ii, 1, 12, 28; iii. 7, 18; iv. 4; v. 21. It is important to notice 
that Christ does not add, as He did to the Jews, and ‘‘shall 
not find Me,” nor “ ye shall die in your sins.” We discern 
at once the appropriateness of this omission when He is 
speaking to His Apostles. But if they had been prophecies 
inserted after the event, is it likely that any writer would have 
been able to preserve the strict balance requisite for adding or 
withholding such minute expressions as these, which carry 
with them their own authentification? The reflection how 
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Thus to the end He preserves the calmness of 
His Prescience of what awaited Him. 

Again the Feast proceeds, and ere long taking 
one of the unleavened cakes, which had been 
placed before Him after the custom of the Feast, 
and giving thanks, probably in the usual words of 
the accepted formula, He brake it, and gave it to 
His Apostles, saying, Take eat, This 1s My Body 


which is given for you; Do this in remembrance of 


Me’. Afterwards He took a cup of wine, in 
all probability the third cup, and known as “the 
Cup of Blessing,” and gave thanks, and distributed 
it to them, saying, Drink ye all of this; for this 
cup 1s My Blood of the New Covenant, which is 
shed for you, for the remission of sins: this do, 
as oft as ye shall drink it, in remembrance of Me’. 

On the brevity and conciseness of the narrative 
so utterly unlike what we should have expected 


little, less or more, would have marred the symmetry of 
these predictions goes far to confirm their evidential value. 

1 For the four accounts see Matt. xxvi. 26—29; Mark xiv. 
22—25; Luke xxii. 19—20; 1 Cor. xi. 23—26. <Adfere, od- 
yere (Matt.); rodrd dort TO cwua mov (Matt. Mark, Luke, 1 Cor. 
xi. 24); ro vrép vuav Shduevov (Luke); ro vrép vuwv (1 Cor. 
xi. 24); rodro mocetre els rH euhv dvduvnow (1 Cor. xi. 24). 

2 IIlere €& avrov mwavres (Matt.); rotro yap éore ro alud pov 
THs d:abnxns (Matt. Mark); 9 xacwy dtabqxn ev rp alyarl pov 
(Luke; 1 Cor. xi. 24); 1rd wept wodd\wy éxxuvouevov (Matt.); 
7a éxxuvopevov virép modNwv (Mark); 70 vrép vudy éxxuvdpevov 
(Luke) ; els dpeoww apapriwy (Matt.); rovro movetre, dodxes dy 
alynre, eis THY éuny avduynow (1 Cor. xi. 25). 
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some observations have already been made’. No 
less remarkable is the absence of all expressions 
of surprise on the part of the Apostles at the 
institution of so unique a rite. But more mar- 
vellous than all, except on the supposition that 
we are dealing with historical facts, is the un- 
earthly composure of the Redeemer at its close. 

Though conscious of all that awaited Him He 
never asks for a particle of sympathy. He never 
betrays even the most ordinary anxiety about 
Himself. He converses with the Eleven respecting 
their desertion of Him at the most critica] mo- 
ment, and their dispersion each unto his own’, 
nay, He affirms that that very night before the 
cock crew twice one of their number, and he the 
most trusted, should thrice deny that he ever 
knew Him ’*. 

Then, whereas at the usual Paschal Feast it 
had been customary to continue long in religious 
conversation on the great events of the Exodus, 
and the national deliverance from Egyptian bond- 


1 See above p. 80. 

2 Matt. xxvi. 1—33; Mark xiv. 27—29. 

3 Matt. xxvi. 34, 35; Mark xiv. 30, 31; Luke xxii. 34; 
John xiii. 38. It has been well asked, ‘‘ where was the temp- 
tation to the infant Church of reading back into its history 
the prediction of Peter’s cowardice, a prediction which seemed 
to render that cowardice at once so much less likely, and 
so much less excusable?’’ See the Expositor, June, 1881. 
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age, 80 now with the same ineffable composure 
which we have seen Him maintaining in the con- 
ference with Nicodemus, and in the courts of the 
Temple, He elevates and transfigures past histori- 
cal facts by referring them to Himself. He speaks 
of His own “exodus,” His own departure to the 
Father’; He declares that in His Father’s house 
are many mansions, and that He is but going to 
prepare a place for them”. 

The Apostle Thomas, brave and honest but 
slow of faith and unapprehensive, asks in his 
own characteristic manner whither his Lord is 
going, and how he shall know the way*? He is 
told gently and calmly, and without any trace 
of faltering, that his Master is the Way, and the 
Truth, and the Life, that to know the Son is to 
know the Father*. The Apostle Philip, a Jew 
and inheriting all the traditions and ideas of a 
Jew, his thoughts full of the manifestations of 
God recorded in the Old Testament, saith “Lord, 
shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us,” and is 
assured in reply, He that hath seen Me, hath seen 
the Father’. The Apostle Jude, supposing that 
any revelation must be a visible one, inquires 
why it should be made unto them, and not unto 


1 John xiv. 1—3. 2 John xiv. 2. 
8 John xiv. 5. 4 John xiv. 5—7. 
5 John xiv. 9—11. 
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sPaRT 11. the world, and is informed that it will be a 

aia spiritual revelation, that a certain spiritual fitness 
is needed for it, a fitness resting on love and 
obedience’. 

The inquirers are no figures in a picture. They 
each maintain their own individuality. They are 
consistent with themselves, and speak as no power 
of invention could have attributed to them. He 
remains ever the same, calm, composed, consoling 
others, asking for no consolation for Himself. He 
is going from them but He will return. If they 
truly loved Him, His departure would be a cause 
of rejoicing, not of fear. A time will come when 
His words will prove themselves true, and He 
has spoken to them beforehand that when the 
time does come they might recall what He has 
said, and believe. Much more He cannot speak 
with them. A critical moment is at hand. The 
Prince of this world cometh, but he hath nothing 
in Him’. 

Then ensues a short break or pause. The 
little company rise as if to go, and as they rise 
He speaks of Himself as the True Vine, and His 


1 John xiv. 22—24. ‘Lord, what is come to pass (ri 
yéyovev) that Thou wilt manifest Thyself unto us and not 
unto the world?” The éudavicw of verse 21 rouses him just 
as éwpdxare roused 8. Philip. See Sanday’s Fourth Gospel, 
p. 224, 225: Godet in loc. 

2 John xiv. 28—30. 3 John xiv. 30. 
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disciples as the branches’; He warns them of the 


persecutions they are certain to encounter, and. 


of the coming of a day when whosoever killeth 
them will think that he is doing God.service’. He 
affirms that it is expedient for them that He 
should go away, for He is going in order to send 
the Paraclete, Who should convict the world of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment*. He declares 
that a little while and they shall not behold‘ 
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Him, and again a little while and they shall see 


Him, and their hearts shall rejoice, and their 
joy no one will take from them. He reiterates 
for the last time what He has so often declared, 
that He is leaving the world and going to the 
Father, and when they, for the last time, protest 
their faith in Him and their belief that He came 
forth from God’, with touching emphasis He an- 


1 John xv. 1—10. The allegory may have been sug- 
gested by (i) a vine growing on the walls of the house and 
hanging over the window; or (ii) the golden vine on the gate 
of the Temple visible in the moonlight ; or (iii) ‘the fruit of 
the vine” on the table (Matt. xxvi. 29). ‘‘Of these the last 
is far the most probable, as referring to the Eucharist just 
instituted as a special means of union with Him and with one 
another.” Plummer, in loc. 

2 John xv. 18—27; xvi. 1—3. 3 John xvi. 8. 

4 Observe the contrast between Oewpetre, ‘‘behold,’’ referring 
to the outward manifestation of the Lord, and the more general 
SyeoGe, when their vision shall be transfigured into “sight,” 
dys, and His glorified presence should shew His true nature. 

5 John xvi. 28—30. 
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nounces again their approaching desertion. The 
hour is close at hand when they shall leave Him 
utterly alone, and shall be scattered every man 
to his own, and yet He is not alone because the 
Father is with Him. 

When did any in mortal form before utter 
language like this, language which even now 
seems to bring down Heaven to earth, and to 
raise earth to Heaven? But He goes a step even 
beyond this. Though conscious of the storm which 
would soon burst with all its force, wrapt in 
solemn devotion, He commits His Apostles to the 
guardian care of the Eternal Father, and in words 
more sublime and affecting than any others in 
the Book of Life dedicates. to His Father His 
own completed work, which He calmly contem- 
plates in its issues not only on those then present, 
but on all that should believe on His Name’. 

Such was the institution of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, the uninterrupted celebration of which from 
the earliest times to the present day is an im- 
pregnable fact of History*, We have traced it 


1 John xvii. 1—26. 

2 «The random guesses that have been made to account 
for the omission of the institution of the Eucharist by 8. John, 
are sufficient to refute the theories of which they form a part. 
The simple explanation is that the subject was too familiar 
to need repetition. We gather as well from the Acts as from 
1 Cor. xi. that Eucharistic Feasts were common in all Christian 
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back to its source, to the only account of its 
origin which the Churches of Christendom have 
received, and besides which there is no vestige 
of any other. 

In an upper room in the City of Jerusalem, 
on the occasion of one of the greatest historical 
Festivals, we are placed in the presence of One, 
Who is conscious that in a few short hours He will 
suffer the death of the malefactor and the slave. 
This consciousness has not dawned upon Him now 
for the first time. Unlike any other human being, 


PART II. 
Chap. VII. 


of whom the world has heard, He claims to have © 


possessed it from the first. 

Moreover He has given expression to it in a 
variety of ways. | 

Sometimes He has spoken of it darkly and 
enigmatically, affirming now that “the Temple 
of His Body shall be destroyed,” and on the third 
day “raised again”; now that as “Moses lifted up 
the Serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son 
of Man be lifted up”; now that He is “the Bread 
of life” and His Flesh “true meat,” and His Blood 
“true drink.” , 

Sometimes He has spoken of it openly, clearly, 
without the intervention of type, or figure, or dark 


Churches. No doubt the history of the rite and the rite 
itself were both well known and understood.” Sanday, p. 
217. | 


14—2 
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saying. Calmly, deliberately, He has affirmed not 
that He may, not that He will, but that He must 
“go up to Jerusalem, and there be rejected by the 
rulers of His nation, and be condemned to die, 
and then be handed over to the Gentiles, and 
be mocked, and spitted on, and scourged, and 
crucified.” 

Sometimes He has drawn aside the veil, and 
we have been permitted to look into the depths 
of His soul, and to see it oppressed with the 
consciousness of His awful secret, longing that 
His baptism of suffering may be accomplished, 
and uttering a cry, Father, save Me from this 
hour. 

Sometimes He has declared in the presence 
of multitudes in the courts of the Temple His 
coming departure from the world and His return 
to the Father; or has in more private inter- 
course with His Apostles warned them that one 
of their number will prove a traitor, that another 
will deny Him thrice, that all in His trial-hour 
will forsake Him and flee. 

Now the supreme moment has come. But a 
few days back all Jerusalem was at His feet, and 
thousands welcomed Him with Hosannahs, and 
expected He would claim the sceptre and ascend 
the throne. That homage He accepted with the 
simple dignity of One, who felt it to be His due, 
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but never once did He allow Himself to be drawn 
away into any compliance with the popular ex- 
pectation, or diverted from the thought of His 
End. a 

What is His demeanour now? Does the 
assurance of other hours forsake Him? Does 
hesitation or misgiving take the place of His 
former ineffable calmness and composure? At 
least does He not request of His followers that 
they will conceal the fact of the mournful End 


which He declares to be so close at hand? Does He 


beg of the little company, whose dispersion within 
a few short hours He has Himself predicted, that 
they will put from their thoughts and strive to 
forget the catastrophe which will crown His career 
with disappointment? Does He bid them try 
to bury in oblivion the credulity, which had led 
them to accept as their Saviour One, Who could 
not save Himself? 

So far from this, His language was never 


so clear, so unhesitating, so exalted above all 


human perplexity. Calmly, deliberately, at one 
of the greatest historical festivals of the Jews, He 
enshrines in a unique and significant Rite the 
mysterious destruction of the temple of His Body, 
of which He had before darkly spoken, and not 
only recalls to the minds of His Apostles all that 
He had said respecting His Body as “true flesh,” 
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and His Blood as “true drink,” but He actually 
supplies the mode of that mysterious eating and 
drinking, which He had before so marvellously 
demanded as essential to true life, 

Nay more, under the very shadow of His 
Cross He declares that He is the Originator of 
a new Covenant between God and man. “ This 
Cup,” He says, “ts the New Covenant in My Blood.” 
The boldness of the claim passes all conception. 
It was far more than the simple claim to be a 
prophet or an inspired seer. They, in whose hear- 
ing He was speaking, knew and felt that the 
Jewish Covenant was the most solemn thing in the 
universe, and the most fundamental fact in the 
universe, expressing the relation between the 
natural and the supernatural. They could not 
fail to understand the words as implying that 
as under the Old Dispensation God had made 
Covenant with Israel with the blood of beasts’, so 
the new Feast instituted by Him, who was about 
to “give His life a ransom for many,” was a feast 
upon a sacrifice ratifying a new and better Cove- 
nant between God and man. 

Who before or since has ever dared to set such 
a value on his own life ? 

The Institutor of this Rite has touched the 
hour of uttermost human weakness, and yet He 

1 See Exod. xxxv. 8; Jer. xxxi. 81—34. 
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claims to establish a new relation between the 
natural and the supernatural, and He affirms that 


as the Founder of a new Creation, all the homage. 


of the coming ages shall be concentrated on Him- 
self! 

Unparalleled as is this claim, it is but the cul- 
mination of all previous announcements, whether 
figurative or specific, of the mystery of the Passion. 
It is no afterthought of His disciples to smooth 
away the offence of His Cross by ascribing to His 
death some mysterious efficacy. The Institutor 
Himself has taught them to look on His Blood as 
shed for them and for many for the remission of 
sims. Herein He has always been consistent. 
He has never varied or hesitated respecting His 
future. When we realise Him as He appeared 
that eventful evening in that Upper Room not 
only are we confronted with a spectacle of faith 
unconquered and unconquerable amidst circum- 
stances the most desperate that can be conceived, 
but we feel ourselves in the presence of One, Who 
is unlike any other that ever appeared upon this 
earth, and we already discern in Him an influence 
powerful enough to bring about one of the most 
remarkable religious revolutions the world has 
witnessed, and we can understand in part how it 
has come about that sacrificial terms have grouped 
themselves round His Person and His Work 
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rests: as the realised sansfaction of their deepest mean- 


Chag. VIL 


ing. 

Bat only m part. 

The Foreknowing Sufferer, whom the Holy 
Eucharist at every celebration reveals to us, dis- 
tinctly contemplated the Church He claimed to 
have founded as surviving the shock of His death, 
and im all the intimations of His Passion spoke 
also as confidently of His Resurrection. 

Did this take place? 

The consideration of the answer to this 
question must now engage our attention. But 
we already see that something must have occurred 
to transfigure the shame of the Cross and to 
render possible the celebration of this Rite at all, 
unless we can believe that it has been celebrated 
for eighteen hundred years only to commemorate 
the most disastrous disappointment that the hopes 
of devoted disciples ever encountered. 
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PROCLAIMS. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE AGONY IN GETHSEMANE. 


Tlepltiurés éorw 4 Yuxn pov Ews Oayarou’ pelvare wde xal 
vpryopetre per’ euod. S. Marr. xxvi. 38. 


f hea triumphant elevation of the last High- 
priestly prayer has been often represented as 
inconsistent with the next scene which the Synop- 
tic Evangelists record’. 

But on closer examination we shall find that 
it possesses a very remarkable congruity with 
what has gone before, and an evidential value 
peculiarly its own. 

After the solemn commendation of His Apo- 
stles to the Eternal Father, a hymn, probably the 
Hallel, was sung, and the Saviour with His Apo- 
stles went forth and crossing the Kidron proceeded 
towards a garden called Gethsemane, at the foot 
of the mount of Olives, a spot to which He often 
resorted with the Twelve’. 


1 See Steinmeyer’s History of the Passion, p. 35. 
2 John xviii. 2. 
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On reaching the place He left the greater 
number of His Apostles at the outskirts, while 
with three chosen witnesses, Peter and the two 
sons of Zebedee, He Himself advanced further 
into the shadow of the overhanging olives. The 
fact that He charged those’, who remained with- 
out, to watch while He should be engaged in 
prayer indicated the ce of a peculiar crisis 
in His life. 

But it was indicated also by a very remark- 
able change in His demeanour. 

On previous occasions, as when He stood at the 
grave of Lazarus, or when on the day of His 
triumphal entry He contemplated the doomed city 
of Jerusalem, the Apostles had seen Him deeply 
troubled, yea even to tears, but the emotion, 
which now overwhelmed Him, far surpassed any- 
thing they had ever witnessed before. 

All the three Synoptic Evangelists appear 
to labour for expressions by which to describe 
the special features of His unexampled anguish 
and distress. Not only do they speak of Him as 
borne down with sorrow’, but as filled with an 


1 Matt. xxvi. 36. 

2"Hptaro AvretcOa, Matt. xxvi. 37. The three words ex- 
pressive of our Lord’s agitation are most fully explained by 
Pearson, Creed, p. 340, ed. 1864. Of AuwetcPa he observes 
that ‘‘it is of a known and ordinary signification, but in this 
case it is to be raised to the highest degree of its possible sig- 
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extremity of “amazement’,” and possessed with 
the keenest mental distress’. 

Nor is it they alone who labour to describe 
His emotions. He Himself uses words such as 
never fell from His lips before. My soul’, He 
said, is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death, 
and He begged the chosen three to tarry 
with Him and watch‘. Then tearing Himself 


nificancy, as appears by the words which follow, zep{\vrés 
éorw 7 yux7y pov,” with which comp. Psalm xlii. 5, lvari repl- 
Aumos el, 4 YuxX7 pov. 

1 *Hptaro éxOauBetoOa, obstupescere, Mark xiv. 33. The 
word here employed by the second Evangelist is only used by 
him on two other occasions, (a) in ch. ix. 15, to describe the 
amazement of the people when they saw the Lord after the 
Transfiguration, and (b) in ch. xvi. 5, to describe the amaze- 
ment of the holy women when they were confronted with the 
empty tomb. Here it indicates the being ‘‘surprised with 
horror in the highest degree, even unto stupefaction.” Pear- 
son, Creed, p. 34. 

2 *Adnpuovetv, Matt. xxvi. 37, ‘sore troubled,” Rev. Version. 
The word also occurs in Mark xiv. 33, and in Philippians ii. 
26, érecdn érirobGy qv rdvras vas, kal ddnpnovwy, but nowhere 
else in the New Test. Some would connect it with dinuos 
‘“‘away from home,” and so “ beside oneself.” See Buttmann, 
Lezil. p. 29; others with dénuwv, adjoa, with the idea of sati- 
ety, weariness, painful distress of mind, disquietude, restless- 
ness. See Pearson, Creed, p. 341, n. and Bp Lightfoot on 
Phil. ii. 26. The awfulness of the word is indicated by the 
synonyms given in the old lexicons, damopety, dywnay, dunxa- 
vey: see Stier's Words of the Lord Jesus, vit. 225, 237. 

8 Only once before had He spoken of His human yuyy. See 
above, p. 193. 

4 Matt. xxvi. 38; Mark xiv. 34. 
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away’ even from their company about a stone’s 
throw further, He knelt down, and falling 
forward on His face upon the earth’, prayed 
that, af wt were possible, the Cup might pass 
from Him, adding Not as I will, but as Thou 
wit’. 

Twice with these words of meek resignation 
did He yield Himself to the will of His heavenly 
Father. Twice, as if He would lean upon their 
sympathy, He returned to the chosen Three, whom 
He had bidden to watch with Him in this awful 
hour of conflict, and twice He found them sleep- 
ing. The first time He awoke them with words of 
gentle expostulation. On the second occasion He 
retired without uttering a word to renew the 
struggle, which now deepened in intensity, and as 
He prayed, being in an agony‘, His sweat became 
as it were great drops of blood falling down upon 
the ground’. Yet a third time the prayer was 


1 Luke xxii. 41, xal adris areordcdn an’ atrow wee 
AlOov Born. : 

2 Gels ra yévara, Luke xxii. 41; frecev ért rpdcwror avrov, 
Matt. xxvi. 39; €merrey éml rhs ys, Mark xiv. 35. 

3 Matt. xxvi. 39; Mark xiv. 36; Luke xxii. 42. 

4 Kal yevduevos év dywvig, a word which occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. Comp. the description of the 
high-priest Onias, 2 Macc. iii. 14; ‘‘ his countenance declared 
the anguish (4ywvlav) of his soul...the sorrow he had in his 
heart: Jos. Ant. x1. 8, 4, 6 dpxepevs qv év aywvla xal dée.”” 

5 Luke xxii. 44, Rev. Version. 
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6 
offered’, and when He revisited the Apostles, Parr 11. 
instead of uttermg words of rebuke or expostula- ata 
tion, He simply awoke them to announce that the 
golden opportunity for watching and prayer was 
over, saying, Behold, the hour 1s at hand, and the 
Son of Man is betrayed unto the hands of sinners. 
Arise, let us be going: behold, he is at hand that 
betrayeth Me*. 

Thus, even at this supreme moment, He reveals 
His prescience of what was about to happen. 

But what was the meaning of this mysterious 
episode in the earthly history of the Son of Man? 

i, Observe the carefulness with which it is 
recorded by the Evangelists. 

As a rule they do not paint scenes. They 
indulge in none of those pathetic descriptions, 
which ordinary writers feel it necessary to employ 
in order to enlist our sympathy and awaken our 
interest in the details of their narratives. Sternly 


1 Matt. xxvi. 44.. “8. Luke, like 8. Mark, gives only the 
first prayer, and confines himself to indicating the others sum- 
marily, while 8. Matthew introduces us more profoundly to 
the progressive steps in the submission of Jesus. How much 
more really human do our Gospels make Jesus than our ordi- 
nary dogmatics! It is not thus that the work of invention 
could have been carried out by a tradition which aimed at dei- 
fying Jesus.” Godet, S. Luke, 1. 305. 

2 Matt. xxvi. 45; Mark xiv. 41, 42. Ilapadidora: appears to 
indicate the approach of the band generally; ldo0 #yyiKxev 6 
mwapad.dovs we the approach of the traitor himself. 
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self-contained they have repressed much that a 
common narrator would have deemed to fall within 
his province. But in reference to this scene they — 
seem to labour to find expressions to describe the 
change which had come over the Lord. Special 
words, each possessing a distinctive meaning of its 
own, are used to describe to us the utterly unpre- 
cedented character of the fear, amazement, grief, 
anguish, and dejection of mind, which now bowed 
Him to the earth. 

ii, Observe, again, the marvellous change 
which came over Him, as He approached the 
Garden. He, Who had been so calm and unruffled, 
Who had bidden the traitor accomplish his errand 
quickly, and after embodying in the institution of 
the Holy Eucharist all the previous intimations of 
His Passion had continued conversing with His 
chosen Twelve respecting His departure to the 
Father with the assurance of one speaking of an 
event already accomplished, Himself acknowledges 
a heaviness of spirit for which words can find no — 
expression, and He, Who had never been known 
before to ask for sympathy from His disciples, now 
intreats that they will watch and pray with Him, 
though it be but for an hour. To what ordinary 
writer would it have occurred to place such a scene 
in immediate succession to the inexpressible calm’ 
of the Upper Room? 
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iii, Observe, again, the time when the 
Agony is recorded to have taken place. As yet 
there was no arrest, and to ordinary anticipation 
scarcely any prospect of one. The Son of Man was 
at large. The traitor had not come with his band 
of soldiers and officers. It was not, apparently at 
least, with Him as with the martyr in his dun- 
geon or in the arena of the amphitheatre, counting 
the minutes and knowing that within a brief space 
the axe of the executioner or the spring of the 
lion will close his life. He is free to go whither- 
soever He will, and outwardly at least He is in 
perfect safety. On human principles the incident 
is wholly misplaced. .It comes before the time’. 


It anticipates the occasion, which ordinary ex- 


perience would have suggested. 


iv. But observe, again, the ineffable ai 


that succeeded it. In the Garden itself, under 
the shadow of the olive trees, all is storm and 
tempest. The billows of mysterious anguish rise 
and beat upon the Son of Man, and great water- 
floods well-nigh overwhelm Him. In the intervals 
of their slumber the three indifferent* watchers 
could hear the pleading of that Voice, which had 


1 Bushnell’s Nature and the Supernatural, p. 228. 

2 The watching Three probably did not fall asleep imme- 
diately, but only as at the Transfiguration (Luke ix. aee when 
their Master's prayer was prolonged, 
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chidden the stormy lake to quietness, as He offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying 
and tears unto Him that was able to save Him 
from death*, “But as when,” to quote the words 
of Jeremy Taylor’, “two seas meet, the billows 
contest in ungentle embraces, and make violent. 
noises, till, having wearied themselves into smaller 
waves and disunited drops, they run quietly into 
one stream,” so when He rose from the struggle 
He was in possession of such profound calm that 
it is His voice, which is heard saying, Rise, let us 
be going. Clearly when the struggle in the Garden 
was over, the worst was over. 

v. But what was this struggle? What was 
this mysterious Agony? Who will presume to say 
he entirely knows or understands? It bas been 
said that a sinful eye ventures too much in daring 
to look upon a scene, in which the Son cf Man 
appears in such a state of weakress and abandon- 
ment. 

Still, whatever else may be obscure, this at 
any rate is certain. It was the hour of the last, 
the most terrible, assault of the Evil One. He 


1 Heb. v. 7—9. ‘‘ The evident allusion here to the scene in 
Gethsemane is,” as Godet says, ‘‘the more remarkable, as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is one of those which most forcibly 
exhibit the divinity of Jesus.’’ Godet’s S. Luke, 11. 803. 

-2 Jeremy Taylor's Life of Christ, p. 608. 
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who at the commencement of His ministry left parr m1 
the Son of Man, for a season, till the convenient eee 
opportunity, holding in reserve his most danger- 
ous attack, now returned; and whereas “in the first 
temptation he brought to bear against the Lord 
all things pleasant and flattering, if so he might 
by aid of these entice or seduce Him from His 
obedience, in the second temptation he thought 
with other engines to overcome His constancy, 
tried Him with all painful things, as before with 
all pleasurable, hoping, if it might be, to terrify 
from His ‘allegiance to the truth, Him whom 
manifestly he could not allure’.” Hence, as in the 
earlier temptation there were three acts, so it is 
now. They follow close upon each other, and he 
who had desired to have the Apostles that he 
might sift them as wheat’, gathered against their 
Master all the engines that the most malignant 
subtilty could invent. , 
But over and above this, the Agony guarantees 
its authenticity by its enigmatically mysterious 
nature. It is an incident which lies beyond all 
possibility of invention. No ordinary human in- 
tellect would have been equal to its conception. 
Tradition, poetry, biography have for their aim the 
glorification of their heroes, not the impairing of 


1 Trench’s Studies in the Gospels, pp. 55, 56. 
2 Luke xxii. 31.. 
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their honour. The scoffs of a Celsus’ and a Julian, 
the taunts of unbelievers in every age, are power- 
ful testimonies to the reality of the incident. 
Who but the truthful recorder of an actual fact 
would have represented One, already described as 
victorious over nature, over the _ spirit-werld, 
over disease, and over death, filled at such a 
crisis with emotions, of which martyrs like a Poly- 
carp or an Attalus have known nothing? 

vi. But on closer examination, we perceive that 
the Agony formed the closing scene in a series of 
revelations of internal conflict in the Redeemer’s 
soul, to which no parallel is to be found else- 
where. | 

The third Evangelist has told us how some 
months before this incident in Gethsemane He 
exclaimed one day suddenly and abruptly, I came 
to cast fire upon the earth; and what will J, if 
ws already kindled? But I have a baptism to 
be baptized with; and how am I straitened till it 
be accomplished*! The words used then—are they 
in contradiction to what 1s uttered now? Do they 
not unveil the essence of the present struggle? Do 
they not point to what now receives its complete 
fulfilment? Does the Redeemer then use the 
remarkable words, How am I straitened!, hemmed 


1 See Origen contra Celsum, 11. 24. 
2 Luke xii. 49, 50; see above, p. 172. 
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in on all sides by contending emotions? What a PART Ii. 
commentary on that utterance is the one, which 

now falls from His lips, The spirit indeed 1s willing, 

but the flesh 1s weak’! 

Does He now pray that tf tt be possible, the 
Cup may pass from Him? Is the Chalice of 
Suffering now for the first time mentioned? We 
Temember that He has already asked “the sons 
of Thunder” if they were prepared to drink of His 
Cup’; of “His Cup,” the Cup that He should 
drink of—as though it were peculiarly His own. 
No one uses this expression respecting His Passion 
except Himself. It is one of His own key-words, 
His Passion has its Baptismal Bath® and its 
Chalice*. How naturally now His thoughts reeur 
to their former channel! 


1 Matt. xxvi. 41; Mark xiv. 38. Commenting on the 
words AvwetcGa, and éxdauBetcbar, Lange observes that “they 
are the sensations of a positive adverse influence, which checks 
and oppresses the soul in its life-movements, as if it would rob 
it of spiritual breath. The first effect of it is pain—the last, 
anguish, intensely aroused opposition of soul.” Life of Christ, 
Iv. 265, n. 

3 See above, p. 182. 

3 Td Barriopa 6 éyw Barrlyoua:, Mark x. 38. 

4 «The figure of the Cup in the narrative of the iwoag is 
common to all three Evangelists. It was indelibly impressed 
on tradition,” Godet. ‘Apart from the Apocalypse, the figure 
of ‘the Cup’ is not employed in the whole New Testament 
except for the Passion of Christ,” Steinmeyer, History of the 
Passion, p. 49. 
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But the soul-conflict, from which S. Luke in 
this passage just lifts the veil, receives still further 
illustration from an incident recorded only in the 
fourth Gospel. It is true that S. John has omit- 
ted’ all actual mention of the Agony, but he has 


. done something more than clearly indicate its 


place’. 

For what language more clearly prefigures, 
leads up to, and anticipates that employed in 
Gethsemane than the words used by our Lord on 
the occasion of the coming of the inquiring 
Greeks? 

Does He now pray, Abba, Father, let this Cup 
pass from Me? Did He not then exclaim in the 
courts of the Temple after a moment of ecstatic 
rapture, Father, save Me from this Hour? Does 
the perfectly willing spirit, acquiescing in the 
wisdom of a higher decree, now say, Nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as Thou wilt? What else do they 
echo but the self-same note of implicit resignation, 
which then prompted the words, But for this cause 
came I unto this hour. Father, glorify Thy Name*®? 


1 Strauss goes so far as to maintain that every attempt to 
introduce the Agony into the text of S. John seems an outrage 
upon the moral elevation and the manly earnestness of the 
Christ Who is portrayed by this Evangelist, 

2 John xviii. 1; see Godet’s S. Luke, 1. 303; Sanday’s 
Fourth Gospel, p. 240. 

3 See above, p. 193. 
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Is it possible to believe that any credulous 
enthusiast, brooding over the details of the Pas- 
sion, would have not only invented a series of 
remarkable predictions of it, but have accidentally 
hit upon this rhythmic gradation of the soul-con- 
flict. of the Redeemer in the prospect of it? 

It has been said of the Agony that it “belongs 
to those portions of the Gospel narrative, which 
the Church in all its weak moods, members, and 
theologians, most of all its weak critics, would 
have in many ways surrendered, because of per- 
sonal offences’.” But its surrender would involve 
the surrender also of one of the most forcible 
because most subtle and hidden testimonies of the 
truthfulness of the Synoptic Narratives as com- 
pared with that of S. John. Really, though uncon- 
sciously, the scene recorded by S. Luke prepares 
for that recorded by S. John, and both for the 
incident in the Garden. 

The Agony marks the decisive moment, when 
in the fulness of His consciousness and liberty, 
the Saviour accepted that which He was to under- 
go. In the plenitude of His infinite self-sacrifice 
He then consented to “taste death for every man.” 
In Gethsemane, “for us men and for our salvation,” 
He finally* consecrated Himself to death and all 


1 Lange’s Life of Christ, rv. p. 270. 
2'Trép abrov eyw dyiagw éuauroy, John xvii. 19, 
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PART IIL that follows death. But it was not without a 
Chap. L 


struggle surpassing all we can conceive for inten- 
sity, horror, and pain, from which, however, His 
holiness emerges pure and even perfected’. After 
this act of consecration all is peace. He walks 
with a firmer step to meet His Cross. 

But what human writer could ever have made 
such a scene follow immediately on the marvellous 
calm and elevation of soul displayed at the Insti- 
tution of the Holy Eucharist? What enthusiastic 
dreamer could have preserved the striking con- 
gruity between the struggle itself and the symp- 
toms precursive of it recorded by S. Luke and S. 
John? These anticipations of coming conflict are 
evoked by no forced or artificial causes. They are 
not clothed in abstract forms. They are in com- 
plete harmony with each other, and these earlier 
examples bear witness to and prepare for the 
reality of the feeling, which reached its climax in 
Gethsemane’. 7 


1 Godet’s S. Luke, 11. 305. 
2 Schmidt’s Biblical Theology of the New Testament, p. 81. 
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EFORE the close of the day which followed grote HI. 


this mysterious scene in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, all that the Son of Man predicted came to 
pass. : oe 
Pronounced by His Jewish judges to be guilty 
of blasphemy for claiming Divine attributes', He 
was lelivered into the hands of the Roman gover- 
nor Pontius Pilate, and after suffering all the in- 
dignities He had Himself described, He was led 
forth to death, and He died upon the Cross. 

The fact of His death is recorded by each of 
the four Evangelists. Without a single appeal to 
our sense of pity, without a single expression of 
indignation at the treatment their Master received, 
they calmly relate the narrative of His Passion. 


1 Matt. xxvi. 65; Mark xiv. 63,64. 
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However condensed may be other portions of 
their narratives, here at the foot of His Cross they 
expand into “the minute particularity of a diary*.” 
Without attempting to conceal a single particle 
of its shame, they record the fact of His death, 
and this fact was not only in an historical age 
always accepted, and never disproved, but was 
mentioned by later authors as a matter of 
common notoriety’, and gave point to the oppro- 
brious epithets® of remorseless foes. — 

Where were the Chosen Twelve while this sad 
scene was being enacted ? 

We are told with the most artless simplicity. 
One, as we have seen, had betrayed Him to His 
foes ; one had three times denied that he had ever 
known Him‘; one for a time stood by His Cross °*; 
the rest forsook Him and fled*, 


1 Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, p. 475. 

2 Christus Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem Pontium 
Pilatum supplicio affectus est. Tac. Ann. xv. 44. For the 
official report said to have been made by Pilate to the emperor 
Tiberius see Just. Mart. Apol, 1. 35; Tertull. Apol. v.; Euseb, 
H. EB. 11. 2. . 

3 Patibulo affixus interiit...crucis supplicio interemptum et 
Deum fuisse contenditis! Arnob. Adv. Gentes 1. xxvi. 40; 
Justin Mart. Dial. cum Tryph. xxxm1. 

4 Matt. xxvi. 71—75 and the parallels. 

5 John xix. 25, 26. 

6 Matt. xxvi. 56: rére of pwadnral ravres adpévres atrdy Edu- 
yov. The nervous strength of this short clause has been often 
noticed. “E¢vyoy (“they fled”), as though by the capture of 
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This is their own account of the matter. They 
neither hide nor disguise, they-neither palliate nor 
excuse it. With singular openness, with unex- 
ampled particularity, they tell us the story of their 
cowardice and faithlessness. 

What interest they had in describing them- 
selves as worse than they really were it is difficult 
to see. But if they were overwhelmed with de- 
spair, and stupefied with amazement atthe fulfil- 
ment of their Master’s words, if His death annihi- 
lated all their hopes, why did they not separate to 
their respective homes, and try to efface all 
memory of their mistake? They had gone out 
after Him, as thousands had done after other 
Messiahs, Would it have been any marvel, if they 
had now acknowledged their delusion, and con- 
fessed their mistake ? 

But is this what they did ? 

On the contrary we find the selfsame men, who 
could not bear the idea of their Master’s death, 
who, whenever He mentioned it as certain to take 
place, could not and would not understand His 
words, after a brief interval, in the very City, 
where there would be the greatest disinclination 
to believe, and the greatest. solicitude to confute 
their Leader the whole enterprise had failed. ‘‘Quantey in 


periculis fugee proximorum,” Cicero. See Carr’s S. Matthew, 
p. 296. : 
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their statements, where the counter-proofs:-were 


all in the hands of their enemies, proclaiming their 


belief in Him as having fulfilled all the require- 
ments of the Mosaic Law, and celebrating “ from 
house to house’” the Eucharist Feast with the 
conviction that He had realised all that the sacri- 
fices of Judaism had dimly foreshadowed. 

How can we satisfactorily explain the. efflor- 
escence of sacrificial thought and feeling which 
gathers round His Cross ? 

It is not begun when Clement of Rome in the 
next century speaks of Him who died thereon as 
One, “Who gave His Flesh for our flesh, and His 
Soul for our souls”’?; or when Polycarp calls Him 
“the Eternal High Priest,” and declares that He 
“bore our sin in His own Body tw the tree*,” that 
He endured all for our sakes that we might live 
in Him”; or when Ignatius writes that ‘ Christ 
suffered for us that we might be saved‘.” 

They only repeat what had been aiready said 
by S. Paul in a letter, the authenticity and histori- 


1 Acts ii. 42, 46. ‘‘ The Eucharist was from the first, and for 
some time, till abuses put an end to the practice, inseparably 
connected with the dyamra: of the early Christians: see Nean- 
der’s Planting, 1. 23. 

2 Clem. Rom. Ep. ad Cor, 1. xlix. 5 

°3-Ep. ad Phil. i.8; comp. Ep. ad pact c. ix., and 
Justin Martyr, Apel. 111. 13. > 

4 Ignat. Ep. ad Smyrn. 1. 7. 
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cal value of which are acknowledged by the most parr 1it. 
relentless modern criticism, when barely: thirty: va 
years after the Death tovk place, he speaks of 

Him, who died upon the Cross, as “the Paschal’ 

Lamb ' that was sacrificed for us.” They only affirm: 

what had been already said by the actual disciples* 

of Him Who died this shameful death, and that not 
cautiously and tentatively, like men venturing on 
uncertain ground, but soberly and uenbersiey, 

with the utmost confidence and assurance. 

Where is the key to this phraseology? Had 
it emerged after the lapse of centuries, it might 
have been set down to a divergence from primary 
beliefs, and might have been accounted for on some 
“theory of development.” But the time for such 
divergence is not, to be found here. We are deal- 
ing with the earliest and most original concep- 
tions. 

Where is the key, I repeat, to the efflorescence 
of this peculiar phraseology and its persistent ap- 
plication for the first time in history to One Man 
and to one Event ? 

What was there in the circumstances of that 
Death to suggest the idea, or confirm it when 
suggested, that it was a literal and real sacrifice ? 


1 1 Cor. v. 7. 
* Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 21, 24; 1 Johni. 7, ii. 1. 
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True it is that He, Who died, had _ predicted His 
death, and so prepared the minds of His disciples 
for contemplating it in that light. But, to say 
nothing of their rooted unwillingness to receive His 
announcements, what resemblance was there be- 
tween His death and any of those human sacrifices, 
which once were a general institution throughout 
the ancient world ? i 

In each and all these instances, whether we 
think of the human sacrifices offered in Classical 
times at Athens‘ and Rome’, or of the elaborate 
system which in more recent times Cortez found 
existing in Mexico’, every act in the sad drama is 


1 As at the festival celebrated on the 6th and 7th of Thar- 
gelia in honour of Apollo and Artemis; Aristoph. Rane, 733; 
Equites, 1133; Plut. Symp. vir. 1. At this festival two vic- 
tims, designated as ¢apuaxol, were led forth to die, one in 
behalf of the men, the other in behalf of the women of Athens. 
Vide Hesych. s.v. Pappaxol. 

2 As in the year B.c. 216, during the second Punic War, 
when a man and a woman of the Gauls, and a man and a 
woman of the Greeks were led forth and buried alive in the 
Cattle Market, while magical forms of prayer and solemn in- 
cantations were pronounced by the attendant priest. Livy, 
xxiz. 57; comp. Plutarch, Marcellus, 111.; Plin. Nat. Hist. 
xxvii. 2. It was not till p.c. 97 that the senate issued a 
decree forbidding human sacrifices. But in spite of this, the 
dictator Julius Cesar in B.c. 46 commanded a sacrifice of two 
men with the traditional solemnities in the Campus Martius 
by the Pontifices and the Flamen Dialis. 

3 When Cortez conquered Mexico he found a complete 
system of human sacrifices exceeding. anything known in the 
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distinctly contemplated by those who take part in parr m1. 
it as sacrificial and piacular. There is the victim. “” ' 
There are the priests. There is the altar. There is 
the atonement consummated. 
But where to outward sight is there aught of 

this on Calvary? What resemblance was there 
between these human sacrifices and the death of 
Him Who “ suffered under Pontius Pilate ” ? 

Who are the actors ? 

A Sadducean pontiff, a Roman provincial go- 


oid world. Designed as they were to make atonement for 
the sins of the entire population of the country the Aztec 
ritual prescribed these sacrifices with the most scrupulous mi- 
nuteness and the monarch himself superintended the dreadful 
scene, For the most solemn annual sacrifice the victim, dis- 
tinguished for personal beauty and without a blemish on his 
body, was chosen a year beforehand. During that year arrayed 
in a splendid dress, regaled with incense and with a profusion 
of sweet-scented flowers, he lived surrounded with pleasures in 
the midst of the most delicate and refined luxury. When the 
destined day arrived, stripped of his gaudy apparel he was. 
transported in one of the royal barges across a lake to a temple 
which rose on its margin, about a league from the city of 
Mexico. There in full view of thousands, who flocked to wit- 
ness the ceremony, he ascended the huge pyramida! structure 
and passed upwards until he reached the summit. Then six 
priests led him towards the fatal block of jasper, and having 
torn out his heart with a sharp knife of itzli, lifted it up 
towards the sun before the image of Tezcatlipoca, while the 
multitudes below prostrated themselves in deepest adoration. 
See Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, ch. i.; Squier’s American 
Archeological Researches, pp. 161, 162; Hardwick’s Christ and 
other Masters, p. 367; Mozley’s University Sermons, p. 187. 
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vernor, a Galilean tetrarch, an infuriated Jewish 
mob. ‘“ How surprised,” it has been said’, ‘“‘ would 
all those offerers of human sacrifices have been, 
had this real human victim, the only Man who. 
really was such, been pointed out to them.” He 
is not “offered on any visible altar, nor slain by a- 
priest, nor burned with fire. He is not offered: 
under and by the Law, but against even the 
Decalogue itself, by false witnessand murder. He 
dies on a gibbet, and the priests have no part in 
the transaction, save as conspirators and leaders of 
the mob. There is no absolution, but a challenge 
rather of defiance—His blood be upon us and on 
our children”.” 

The sun sets and the shades of evening gather 
round Jerusalem. Three Crosses rise between 
heaven and earth on Golgotha. On two of them 
certain malefactors have suffered the penalty of 
their crimes. On the other has passed away One, 
Who is regarded by thousands as a deceiver of the 


1 Mozley’s University Sermons, p. 188. ‘‘Here was no 
earthly altar,’ he continues, ‘“‘no expiatory form, no visible 
priest ; nobody could have told either from His life or from His 


death, that He was a victim; He died by the natural course of 


events as the effect of a holy and courageous life operating 
upon the intense jealousy of a class; He died by civil punish- 
ment; and in heaven that death pleaded as the sacrifice that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 

3 Bushnell’s Vicarious Sacrifice, pp. 404, 405. 
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people, and as a religious revolutionist, a false 
Messiah, a pretended King of the Jews. 

And yet it is round His Cross that sacrificial 
terms gather and concentrate, as they had never 
done before since the world began. It is His 
Death which attracts, as with a potent magnet, 
the broken fragments of type and shadow, and the 
entire symbolism of all past sacrifices of bulls and 
goats and animal victims. To His Death, as the 
great and final atonement, as the one “ full, per- 
fect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction,” the Mosaic sacrifices are declared to have 
been pointing onward through the centuries, 
and compared with it all that had gone before is 
regarded as sinking into insignificance and ready 
“to vanish away.” 

He Who died upon that central Cross is de- 
clared to have been the true, the real, “Paschal 
Lamb’”; to have suffered for sins, “the Just for 
the unjust’”; to have given Himself “a ransom for 
all®”; to have “won for men redemption” through 
His Blood‘, to have “made peace” through the 


1 1 Cor. v. 7, 7d rdoxa juwy érvde Xprorés. 

41 Pet, ii. 22—24, iii. 18, Xpuords awag wepl auapriwv aré- 
Gaver, Slxacos vmép adlxwy. 

3 1 Tim. ii. 6, 6 dovs éavrov dyridurpov Uréep rdvTwr. 

4 Eph. i. 7, & @ Exomer ry drodvtpwow bia Tob aluaros 
avrov. 
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raxt ut Blood of His Cross'. He is regarded as not merely 

os having taught the efficacy of repentance, but as 
“having rendered it of the efficacy which it is by 
what He did and suffered’,” as having inaugurated 
a new and better Covenant, so that by Him God, 
the Eternal and Unchangeable, hath reconciled all 
things unto Himself*. 

Was Aaron a high-priest? He is declared to 
be a High-Priest after the order of Melchizedek‘. 
Did the Jewish high-priest enter the Holy of 
Holies once a year on the Day of Atonement? He 
is represented as passing from His Cross into the 
lower world and thence into heaven itself, into 
“that place of all places in the universe of things 
in situation most eminent, in quality most holy, 
in dignity most excellent, in glory most illustrious, 
the innermost sanctuary of God’s temple above‘,” 
to plead for ever the merits of His sacrifice. 

Were the Tabernacle and the Temple Service 
invested with circumstances of imposing grandeur 
and solemn interest? Did they involve the min- 
istration of priests and Levites, and the sound of 
music, and the voice of melody, and the offering of 

1 Col. i. 20, elpyvorojoas dia rou aluaros rov cravpod avrod. 

2 Butler’s Analogy, Pt. 1. Chap. v. 

3 Col. i. 20, de’ avrol awoxaraAdaias ra wavra els avrév. 

4 Heb. v. 10, vi. 20, xara rhv rakv Medryuredex cdpxvepers 


yevouevos els roy alwva. 
5 Barrow’s Sermon on the Ascension. 
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incense, and the patient waiting for the high-priest. part m. 
to come forth from the sanctuary and bless the ““*” ™ 
people ? | 
All this moving scene, it is declared, had its 
reality and substance in the heavenly regions. 
There He appears once more, Whom men set 
at naught on Calvary, and He sits upon His 
throne, and there is a rainbow round about the 
throne, like an emerald to look upon; and round 
about the throne are four-and-twenty other thrones; 
and upon the thrones are four-and-twenty elders 
sitting, arrayed tn white garments, and on their 
heads are crowns of gold. And out of the throne 
proceed lightnings and vovces and thunders, and there 
are seven lamps of fire burning before the throne, 
which are the seven spirits of God’; and before the 
throne, as it were a glassy sea like unto crystal ; 
and in the midst of the throne and round about the 
throne, four linng creatures full of eyes before and 
behind, and they give glory and honour and thanks 
to Him that sitteth on the throne, and together with 
the four-and-twenty elders, and ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands of angels", 
proclaim with a loud voice, Worthy ts the Lamb 
that hath been slain to recewe the power, and riches, 


1 Rev, iv. 2—10 Rev. Vers. 
2 Rev. v. 11, 12, Rev. Vers. 
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and wisdom, and might, and honour, and glory, 
and blessing. 

This is the way in which He Who died on 
Calvary amidst circumstances of deepest degra- 
dation, attracts to Himself all sacrificial termi- 
nology, and becomes the centre of all sacrificial 
associations. 

Where is there anything parallel to it ? 

Consider the age when this ascription began. 
It was an historical age, an intensely practical 
age, stamped with the impress of one of the most 
practical people that ever lived. When S, Paul 
was writing from Ephesus to the Corinthians, 
when S. John was inditing the Apocalypse at 
Patmos, thousands of temples still crowded the 
towns and cities of the Roman Empire, in every 


one of which helpless victims still yielded up their 


lives, as they had done for centuries without 
intermission. 

Consider the persons by whom this ascription 
of sacrificial language to One Human Being and 
to One Event was first made. Men whose 
religious instincts taught them to revolt from 
the very idea of a human sacrifice; who regarded 
with horror, when He reiterated His prediction 
of it, the very idea of their Master’s Passion; 
who, when He died, forsook Him and fled, stricken 
to the ground with disappointment and despair. 
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Compare the hopeless ignominy of the scene Part m1. 
on Calvary with the interpretation of its sig- ““* * 
nificance and the consequences claimed for it 
at every celebration of “the Breaking of the 
Bread,” and say whether as a literal historical 
fact it admits of any explanation at all, unless 
between the death on Calvary and the commence- 
ment of the ascription to it of these sacrificial 
terms at every commemoration in the Holy 
Eucharist, some event intervened as certain and 
as historically true as that Death itself, glorious 
enough to transfigure its desolation, and powerful 
enough to turn all its sorrow and shame into joy 
and triumph. 


PART III. 
Chap. III. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RESURRECTION. 


Kal ore éyiyeprac ry qyépg ty Tplry Kara ras ypadds. 
1 Cor. xv. 4. 


AS there such an event ? 

The Christian Church in every age has 
assured her children that there was. 

The author of the Epistle, which contains 
the earliest account of the Institution of the 
Eucharist, informs us that after the scene of 
the Crucifixion He, Who instituted the Rite, was 
buried’, Herein he agrees with the narrative 
of the four Evangelists, who, one and all, tell 
us that the Holy Body of their Master was taken 
down from the cross and laid, not’ where the 
bodies of Jewish criminals were usually buried 
with ignominy in the valley of Hinnom’, but in 

1 Kal 8rc érdgn, 1 Cor. xv. 4. 

2 Amidst the unclean dustheaps of the city and the ashes 
of the burnt offal of the Temple sacrifices, Jer. xxxi. 40, 


the beheaded or hanged, in one spot, the stoned and burnt 
in another. Geikie’s Life of Christ, 11. 575. 
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a@ new tomb hewn out of the limestone rock in PART IIL 


a garden hard by Golgotha, possessed by Joseph 
of Arimathza’. | 
They are careful to impress upon us—with 
what object it is difficult to see unless it was true 
—that even this act of kindness and consideration 
was due not to any of the original Apostolic body, 
but to secret disciples* and comparative strangers. 
Though taking part in a burial at any time would 
have defiled them for seven days, and rendered 
everything unclean which they touched, and 
though doing so now involved their seclusion 
through the whole Passover week with all its 


holy observances and rejoicings*, Joseph, who had. 
begged the Body of Pilate‘, and Nicodemus, who. 


had brought a mizture of myrrh and aloes, about 
a hundred pound weght’, made the necessary 
preparations’, and conveyed the Holy Body to the 
tomb, placed it in a niche in the rock, and having 


1 Matt. xxvii. 57—61; Mark xv. 42—47; Luke xxiii. 
50—56; John xix. 8388—42. 

3 John xix. 38, 39. 

8 Num. xix. 17; Hagg. ii. 13. 

4 John xix. 38. 

5 John xix. 39. 

6 On these preparations the four Evangelists are singularly 
explicit. S. Matthew says, évervttev atra ovddve xadapg 
(xxvii. 59); S. Mark, évelAncev rp owddy (xv. 46); S. Luke, 
évertdkev adrd cwddve (xxiii. 53); 8. John, 5ncav adrd d0ovias 
pera Tay dpwudrww (xix, 40). 
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pant ut rolled a great stone against the entrance, went 


Chap. IIL, 


their way. 

‘In that tomb the Body lay during the Friday 
night, Saturday, and Saturday night which fol- 
lowed, protected from the intrusion alike of 
friends and enemies by the guard of Roman 
soldiers, whose presence had been requested by 
the Jewish rulers’. 

But early in the morning of the third day, 
a day which has ever since been observed® 
throughout the length and breadth of Christen- 
dom, and to which, as “the Lord’s day,” men 
trained in Judaism gradually transferred the 
sanctity of their own time-honoured Sabbath, 
that stone was found to have been rolled away, 
and the sepulchre was discovered to be empty *. 

If, however, the sepulchre was empty, where 
was He that had been laid therein ? 

He was no longer there. He had risen, even as 
He had said ! 

This is the unanimous testimony of S. Paul in 
the letter, to which we have so often referred, 
written little more than thirty years after the event 


1 Matt. xxvii. 62—66. 

2 Barnab. Ep. xv., Aw xald-youev riv nudpay riy dyadny els 
ebppooivnr, év 7 6 Inoods dvéorn éx vexpwy. 

8 This is admitted by Renan, Les Apétres, cap. 1. and 
Schenkel, p. 311. It isa fact ‘where misconception is im- 
possible,’? Westcott’s Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 114, 
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itself, and of the four Evangelists. This is the a ie 
fact, which in spite of contempt and obloquy, the  =—=™ 
loss of caste, and the sacrifice of all that makes 
life tolerable, in spite of the bitterest hatred and 
the keenest persecution, the first disciples made 
it their business to proclaim as no less historical 
than their Master’s Passion. 

This is the Event which, they affirmed, trans- 
figured the shame of the cross and turned its 
desolation into triumph. He Who, as we have 
seen, with such reiterated minuteness predicted 
His own Death, predicted also His Resurrection on 
the third day, and this the Apostles declared 
actually came to pass’. 

He rose again from the dead / 

M. Renan in his Life of Jesus lays down this 


1 In each of the Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, 
and Romans, a group recognised as genuine by the most 
sceptical critics, ‘‘the literal fact of the Resurrection is the 
implied or acknowledged groundwork of the Apostle’s teaching. 
The very designation of God is ‘He who raised up the Lord 
from the dead’ (Rom. iv. 24; viii. 11). Im this miracle lay 
the sum of the new revelation, the sign of Christ’s Sonship. 
To believe this fact and confess it was the pledge of sal- 
vation......... Moreover the fact itself was treated historically 
and not. ideally. It was not regarded as the embodiment of 
a great hope, or as a consequence of some preconceived notion 
of the Person of Christ. On the contrary the hope was 
especially rested on the fact; and the Apostolic view of the 
nature of Christ is deduced from His rising again.” Westcott’s 
Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 109. 
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axiom : “ Great events have always great causes’. 
We have been seeking a great cause for the 
greatest religious revolution witnessed by man- 
kind. In the Resurrection of our Lord we find it. 
His Resurrection alone supplies an adequate 
cause, and an historical event ‘sufficient to account 
for historical facts, which are still influencing the 
world. 

Twice, as we have seen, when our Lord was 
asked by the Jewish authorities for a miraculous 
sign in attestation of His claim to be the Messiah, 
He referred those who pressed Him, to His Resur- 
rection*, and He added that no other sign should 
be given them. His other miracles were “signs,” 
this was to be “the sign.” If He gave it, and rose 
triumphant from the tomb, we have the clue to 
what has taken place, we have an adequate ex- 
planation of phenomena which have indisputably 
occurred. If He did not, to what are we to look 
for the origin of the most startling religious revo- 
lution, from which the human race took a new 
era, whence to date its historic years ? 

If after undergoing all He did undergo at 
Golgotha, He, Who on the night before He 
suffered instituted the Holy Eucharist with such 


1 See Godet’s Lectures in defence of the Christian Faith, 
p. 128. 
2 See above, pp. 93, 135, 180. 
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calmness and unshaken trust, passed away like 
other men and still “sleeps in a Syrian town,” 
how came it to pass that a man like S. Paul could 
celebrate himself and teach others to celebrate 
a Rite, which must have involved a shock to the 
feelings of every pious member of his nation 
greater than we can possibly conceive, and that 
too without the slightest justification ? 

What conceivable reason could be urged for 
its celebration ? 

Was it, Because the Death it commemorated 
was a martyrdom ? 

But what aspect of a martyrdom did it present 
even to the eyes of the most attached disciples of 
Him Who died? It sealed no national cause. It 
crowned no patriotic rising. It recalled no daring 
enterprise vainly though courageously undertaken 
against tyrannic power. The bandits, indeed, 
who died hy His side, were regarded as martyrs. 
We read of no mockery of them’. We hear of no 
bitter jibes cast in their teeth. Blasphemy and 
scorn were reserved for Him. His death was the 
last drop in the cup of a complete and crushing 
disappointment to all the hopes and aspirations 
of His followers. Were they likely, even though 
He bade them, to enshrine in such a Rite the 


1 See Trench’s Studies in the Gospels, pp. 293, 294, 801. 
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tale of their discomfiture, or to consecrate the 
memory of their error’ ? 

Was it, Because He, Who died, maugurated a 
new Covenant between God and man? 

But what proof of the acceptance of His death 
as a sacrifice was vouchsafed, if He rose not again? 
If, in spite of all that He had said, Death proved 
in His case, as in that of all others, “the great 
conqueror,” what justification could the Apostles 
plead for celebrating a Rite, which claimed to be 
a participation in His Body as broken, and His 
Blood as shed for the sins of the whole world ? 
Consider for a moment all that a man like 
S. Pau] deemed the Eucharist to import when he 
speaks of it as the Commumion of the Body, the 
Communion of the Blood of Christ®. How is it 
possible he could have brought himself to employ 
such language, if he had not been able to satisfy 
himself of the reality of the Resurrection ? 

In this letter to the Corinthians he affirms 


1 There is no indication ‘‘that the Apostles understood 
before the Resurrection that the Blood of Christ would ratify 
@ new covenant to be embodied in a Universal Church. The 
meaning of the Last Supper was hidden from them, as 
subsequent events shewed, till after the Lord’s death. But 
then, from some source or other, a flood of light is seen to 
have been poured on all which they had regarded before with 
silent and hesitating wonder.” Westcott, Gospel of the Resur- 
rection, p. 128. 

2 1 Cor. x. 16, 17. 
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that he received the account of its institution by PaRT m1. 
direct revelation “from the Lord?” Was he 
speaking lightly when he said this? He who in 
another passage in this same Epistle speaks with 
such touching earnestness of the monstrous sup- 
position that he could be a false witness against 
God?? Who has ever read the fifteenth chapter 
of this Epistle without acknowledging the ring of 
truth perceptible in every word? Who has not 
been struck by the contrast between its sober, 
practical, conclusion and the strain of triumph 
which has preceded it? It has been said of the 
chapter that it sounds more like “stately music 
heard in the stillness of the night than like an 
argument’.” The notes of this majestic music 
die away, and give place to practical exhortation 
adapted to the most ordinary details of life in 
every age. Do his words sound like, those of 
the dreamy mystic, or the credulous enthusiast ? 
Surely if the humble scribe, who took down his 
words, looked up into his face as he dictated his 
“Magna Charta” of the Resurrection, he must 
have seen it irradiated with more than mortal 


1’Eyo yap (the pronoun is emphatic) wapé\aBov drd rod 
Kuplou 6 xal wapédwxa vyiv, 1 Cor, xi. 23. 
2 Evpiwxopueda 52 xal vevtoneeanpes rod Ocod, 1 Cor. xv. 15. 
See 8. Chrysostom in loc. 
3 Robertson’s Lectures on the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
p. 248. 
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Part ut brightness! Commencing his wondrous argument 


Chap. IT. 


with the historical fact of the Resurrection and 
the incredibilities involved in the denial of it, he 
deals with the objectors to the doctrine as our 
Lord dealt with the Sadducees. He traces their 
difficulties to their ignorance of the power of God. 
He points them to the analogies of nature, to the 
seed-corn dying that it may rise again,—to the 
infinite variety of the works of God,—to the law 
of progress from the lower to the higher, from the 
natural to the spiritual, inscribed on the history 
of the universe, and he closes with the revelation 
of a mystery respecting the future that awaits 
the world, how in a@ moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, the last enemy shall be destroyed, and 
death shall be swallowed up in victory. 

Could one have written like this, and pro- 
claimed the Resurrection as one of the first and 
most rudimentary of Christian doctrines which 
he preached’, who had not examined the evidence 
in its favour again and again ? 

Contrast the sober exhortation with which ° 
the Apostle concludes this immortal chapter, and 
the simplicity of the Eucharistic Rite which he 
taught the believers to celebrate, with the strange 
enthusiasms, which, while he was inditing his 
Epistles, were breaking over the great cities of 


1 1 Cor. xv. 1—4. 
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the Mediterranean, and bringing together with part 11. 
mysteries of Anubis, Isis, and Osiris from Egypt’, ae 
mysteries of Mithra from Persia, whose symbol re- 
presenting the youthful god of fire plunging his 
dagger into a bull that from its death he might 
communicate being to all individual creatures, be- 
came so frequent on stone and coin*; mysteries of 
Ma from Cappadocia, whose priests clothed in black 
were wont in a state of wild mesmeric phrenzy to 
gash themselves with knives and double-headed 
axes*; mysteries of the Taurobolium and Crio- 
bolium sacred to the divine mother of the gods, 
in which the blood dripped through pierced 
boards, hot from the fresh-slain bull or ram, upon 
the entire person of the worshipper, that he might 
rise pure and forgiven from the red rain of this 
sacrificial bath*. 

What has the Eucharistic Feast in common 
with the sombre, cruel, and revolting ceremonies 
of the popular faiths of the day ? 

From scenes such as these mysteries recall, 
from temples crowded with sorcerers and magicians, 


1 Juvenal, vi. 533—541. Déllinger, Gentile and Jew, 
p. 441. 

2 Dollinger, Gentile and Jew, 11, 415. 

$ Déllinger, 1. 377; 11. 175; the blood that flowed was 
caught in a small shield, and given to such as desired to 
consecrate themselves to the goddess, as an initiating drink. 

4 See above, pp. 42, 43. : 
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PART 11 from darkened chambers where dealers in curious 
ome arts wreathed themselves with snakes and in 
mystic discs taught men to read and look for 
the secrets of the future, let us transport ourselves 
to the secret place of one of those upper chambers, 
where the early Christians met when the doors 
were shut, and listen to the words of Thanks- 
giving, uttered by the head of the brethren before 
the people, according to one of the earliest 
forms! :— 
“The Lord be with you all: 
And with thy spirit. 
Lift up your hearts: 
We have lifted them up unto the Lord. 
Let us give thanks to the Lord: 
It is meet and right. | 


“We give thanks to Thee, O Lord, through Thy 
beloved Son Jesus Christ, Whom in these last days 
Thou hast sent to us, a Saviour and Redeemer, the 
Angel of Thy counsel. He is the Word which is of 
Thyself, through which Thou hast made all things 
by Thy will...He was manifested Thy Son by the 
Holy Ghost, that He might fulfil Thy will: and that 
He might gather Thee a people by expanding His 

1 See the ancient Aithiopic Liturgy given in Bunsen’s 
Analecta Nicena, vol. 11. 116—126; and in Hammond’s 


Antient Liturgies, pp. 234—237, where it is given e Ludolphi 
Commentario ad Historiam Athiopicam. 





ba 
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hands; He suffered that He might liberate the parr m1. 
sufferers who confide in Thee. He was by His csi 
own will given over to suffer death that He might 
dissolve death and break the bonds of Satan, and 
that He might tread Hell under His feet, and 
bring forth the saints, and make ordinances, and 
bring to light resurrection. He therefore took the 
bread, and gave thanks, and said, Take, eat, this is 
My Body, which is broken for you. And likewise the 
Cup also, and said, This is My Blood, which is shed 
for you; do this, as oft as ye do it, in remembrance 
of Me. Recollecting, therefore, His death and His 
Resurrection’, we offer to Thee this bread and this 
cup, giving thanks to Thee that Thou hast made 
us worthy to stand before Thee, and perform the 
office of priests to Thee. We supplicate and 
pray Thee, that Thou mayest send Thy Holy Spirit 
upon the offerings of this Church, and likewise that 
Thou mayest give holiness to all those who partake 
of them; that they may be filled with the Holy 
Ghost, that their faith may be confirmed in truth, 
that they may praise and magnify Thee in Thy 
Son Jesus Christ, in Whom be to Thee praise and 


1 For similar memorials of the Resurrection in the ancient 
Liturgies, comp. the longer form of ‘‘ the Clementine Liturgy,” 
Hammond, p. 17; ‘the Liturgy of S. James,” ibid. p. 42; 
‘‘the Liturgy of Constantinople,” ibid. p, 111. 
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PART IIL power in the Holy Church, now and ever, and unto 


Chap. TIL 


the ages of the ages. Amen.” 

This is but a short fragment of a primitive 
Eucharistic Service, but short as it 1s, it reveals to 
us the secret of the Church’s tnumph. 

Do words like these, majestic in their sim- 
plicity, sound like the words of mere dreamers and 
enthusiasts? Have they anything m common with 
the wild orgies so popular throughout the length 
and breadth of the Roman Empire ? 

And if they are simple, calm, and unstrained, 
whence comes their simplicity and calmness? Are 
they the products of truth or falsehood, of reality 
or deception ? 

There is but one answer to such a question. 

The early celebration of the Holy Eucharist is 
inexplicable without the historical reality of the 
Resurrection of its Institutor. With this fact to 
rest upon and transfigure the shame of His Cross, 
it runs smoothly into the context of the world’s 
history at the particular epoch with which we are 
concerned. If Christ be not raised, what reason 
can be given for its reception and celebration ? 
What explanation can we offer that will satis- 
factorily account for phenomena so startling and 
unique ? 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE THEORY OF VISIONS. 


"Eyw elut 0 wpwros xalo &oxaros, cal 6 fw, xal éyerdunr 
vexpos, Kal ldod fav elpl els rods aldvas twv aluvwy. 


Apoc, i. 17, 18. 


HE triumphant energy with which, as we 
have seen in the last chapter, S. Paul 
and the Twelve laid the foundations of the 
Church, and gathered multitudes into the Christian 
Society, of which the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist was the characteristic feature and the 
most sacred act of worship, would be inconceivable 
in men who had to bear the crushing weight 
of the sense of imposture. “ Let us follow out,” 
writes Pascal, “the supposition that the Apostles 
were deceivers. Let us imagine those Eleven 
men assembled together after the death of Christ, 
contriving a scheme, either falsely or in imagi- 
nation, which should represent Him as raised 
from the dead. - The human heart is strangely 
addicted to levity and change. It can be strongly 
? 17—2 
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warped by hopes and benefits. Let any one of 
the number have been dazzled by these at- 
tractions. Let others again have been terrified 
by the thought of imprisonment and death, and 
their design would have been ruined’.” 

This is so manifestly true that the most 
advanced modern infidelity does not dispute it. 
The hypothesis of imposture on the part of the 
Apostles is rejected. as morally impossible by 
Baur and Strauss, “the two coryphei of modern 
scepticism.” “History,” says Baur, “must hold 
to the assertion that to the faith of the disciples 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ was a fact, certain 
and indisputable. It is in this faith only that 
Christianity found a ground solid enough to rest 
upon it the superstructure of its whole historic 
development’.” “The historian,” says Strauss, 
“must acknowledge that the disciples firmly be- 
lieved that Jesus was risen’.” 

The idea of deliberate imposture being thus 
cleared out of the way, another hypothesis has 
presented itself to those who deny the possibility 
of miracles, and therefore of the Resurrection. 

i. Might not the Apostles have been deceived 


1 Pascal, Thoughts. 

2 Drei ersten Jahrhunderte, ed, 11. pp. 39, 40. 

8 Leben Jesu, 1864, p. 289; see Godet’s Defence of the 
Christian Faith, p. 238. 
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respecting the reality of the death of our Lord? parr im. 
Might not that which they mistook for a resur- a 
rection have been an awakening from a state of 
trance, a natural recovery from a deep swoon ? 
This explanation found considerable favour 
with the older Rationalists, and the author of 
a recent well-known work on Supernatural 
Religion’ owns that though he does not himself 
adopt it, yet, were the only alternative to accept 
it or fall back on the hypothesis of a miracle, 
he should consider the former the preferable 
course. He acknowledges, however, as a serious . 
objection to the theory, what Strauss had already 
noticed, that it is not natural to suppose that 
after such intense and protracted fatigue and 
anxiety, followed by the cruel agony of the Cross, 
Christ could within a short period have presented 
Himself to His disciples with such an aspect as 
should have conveyed to them the impression 
that they beheld a Conqueror of Death, and the 
Prince of Life?. To this may well be added a 


1 Vol. 111. p. 524, 

2 This idea was ‘‘utterly unknown to contemporary malig: : 
nity. Itis too late to bring in an hypothesis of the kind seventeen 
centuries after the event. Contemporaneously with the Roman 
eagles the Roman cross was planted upon the soil of Judma. 
Those who lived at that time had but too many opportunities of 
acquainting themselves with the whole process of crucifixion, 
and every phase of suffering which it entailed. They were 
therefore acquainted with the fact that in exceptional circum- 
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pds i” consideration urged long ago by Neander. ‘“ Had 
"the Jewish opponents of the Gospel,” he writes, 
“made use of this hypothesis to invalidate the 
proof of Divinity which the Disciples derived from 
Christ’s reappearance, and inculcated it freely, it 
would neither have been matter of surprise nor 
ground of suspicion. But the fact that they did 
not make use of any such hypothesis, but em- 
ployed any and every other means to invalidate the 
Christian faith, is a powerful proof that there was 
nothing in the circumstances of Christ’s death to 
favour such an explanation’.” 

What this supposition involves has only to be 
set down to prove its utter untenability. 

How much our blessed Lord had undergone 
before His Crucifixion we have already seen. He 
had passed through the mysterious anticipation 
of His death in Gethsemane. He had been 
dragged from judgment-seat to judgment-seat. 
From Caiaphas to Pilate, from Pilate to Herod, 
from Herod to Pilate again. He had been buf- 
feted, spitted on, and treated with mockery un- 


stances persons of exceptional strength had been known to 
linger for an extraordinary length of time upon the cross. 
Yet, with their ingenuity quickened by an intensity of hatred, 
such as in our less heated atmosphere we can scarcely imagine, 
the enemies of Christ and His Church never brought forward 
this solution.”” Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 1880. 

1 Neander’s Life of Christ, p. 474. 
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speakable. His back had been torn with the parr m. 
inhuman Roman scourge, a punishment only less al 
terrible than death. His hands and feet had been 
pierced with nails. For six hours He had borne 
all the fearful torments of crucifixion. Consumed 
with thirst He had at last yielded up His life into 
His Father’s hands. His side had been pierced 
with a spear’, inflicting a wound which would of 
itself have been sufficient to cause death. He 
had passed a whole day and two nights in a tomb 
hewn out of the limestone rock with no possibility 
of obtaining food or drink, and with a great stone 
rolled to the only entrance, while a Roman guard 
prevented the approach of friend or foe. 

And yet on the morning of the third, instead 
of emerging half-dead out of His sepulchre, He 
reappears in the full radiancy of living activity. 
He appears to Mary Magdalene’*, to the other 
ministering women’, and to S. Peter*; and on His 
feet, which two days before had been pierced with 
the nails through and through, He walks with 


1 Aédyxn, John xix. 34, the only place where the word 
occurs in the New Testament. This was the ordinary Roman 
hasta, a lighter weapon than the pilum, consisting of a long 
wooden shaft with an iron head, which was the width of a 
handbreadth and pointed at the end. 

2 John xx. 11—18. 

3 Matt. xxviii. 9, 10; Luke xxiv, 4—8, 

4 Luke xxiv, 34; 1 Cor. xv. 5. 
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two disciples the seven miles from Jerusalem to 
Emmaus’, and on the evening of the same day is 
seen by the Ten in the upper-room at Jerusalem’, 
when He suddenly presents Himself to them, 
speaks to them, and offers His risen Body for 
them to handle and satisfy their doubts. Eight 
days afterwards He manifests Himself to the 
Apostles, when S. Thomas is present®. Subse- 
quently He is seen by seven of their number 
on the shore of the lake of Gennesaret*; then by 
S. James’; then by more than five hundred at 
once in @ mountain in Galilee’; and lastly, by 
all the Apostles on one of the hills near Bethany, 
whence He is parted from them and ascends into 
heaven’. 

Are these the actions of One Who had a short 
time before been taken down from His cross, and 
laid in a grave pierced through the side with 
the spear of a Roman soldier? Is this what we 
should have looked for from One restored from a 
long swoon ? 

But the Author of Supernatural Religion 
acknowledges as a more powerful objection to this 


1 Luke xxiv, 183—35; Mark xvi. 12, 18. 

2 Luke xxiv. 36—43; John xx. 19—25. 

3 John xx. 26—29. 4 John xxi, 1—25. 

5 1 Cor. xv. 7. 6 Matt. xxviii. 16—18; 1 Cor. xv. 6. 
7 Luke xxiv. 50—53; Acts i. 3—12. 
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theory the disappearance of our Lord from the 
society of men. If He was restored by natural 
means from a lengthened trance, how did He end 
the life which had been thus recovered? Did He 
withdraw Himself from the notice of His Apostles, 
and retire privately to some region there, while 
life gradually decayed, to pass away like other 
men? Did He renounce His work, and leaving 
behind Him no trace of His place of retirement 
allow His Apostles to proclaim in the meantime 
the news of His resurrection? What would be 
our opinion of such conduct? If the idea of 
deliberate imposture must be rejected in the case 
of the servants, must it not still so be rejected in 
the case of the Master ? | 

There is but one answer to the question. But 
how are we to account for the triumphant faith of 
the Apostles in the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist unless the resurrection was a fact ? 

ii. Modern free thought has one resource left. 
The idea of the Resurrection was due, not to con- 
scious imposture, or deliberate invention, but to 
mental visions produced in the minds of excited 
and enthusiastic believers which they mistook for 
objective realities. This morbid state of excite- 
ment, we are told, became a kind of epidemic 
amongst the early believers. Especially when the 
Apostolic company returned from Jerusalem to 
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part 1 Galilee, familiar spots and haunts awoke old 


Chap. 1V. 


memories, and they imagined they saw their risen 
Lord everywhere, on the road, on the shore of the 
lake, on the lonely mountain top. But it was 
only imagination. The apparitions were but re- 
flections of their own hopes and longings. 

Now the first and most natural thought which 
such a theory suggests is, What could have origi- 
nated these visions? _ 

“Tt is obvious to anyone,” we are told, “ who 
is acquainted with Pyschological and Physiological 
researches, or who has even the most elementary 
knowledge of the influence of the mind upon the 
body, that subjective impressions can be mistaken 
for and believed to be actual objective effects.” 
‘“‘ Medical science,’ we are reminded, “teaches us 
that in consequence of a strong excitement of the 
imagination and of the cerebral activity thereby 
caused, the organs of sense may be affected in 
such a manner as to make the subject believe 
that it hears or sees an external object corre- 
sponding to the internal impression thus pro- 
duced *.” 

It is thus conceded that a peculiar abnormal 
condition is necessary as an essential preliminary 
to the visionary state. 

Now does the narrative of the event, which 


1 Supernatural Religion, Vol, m1. p. 527. 
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has come down to us—and it is to be remembered parr 11. 
there is no other—indicate on the part of those aia 
who witnessed it, the strong cerebral excitement 
and nervous tumult necessary to the possession of 
the visionary faculty ? 

On examining the narrative what strikes us 
most ? 

1, First its extraordinary calmness. 

A fact more momentous in its significance 
than the Resurrection it is impossible to conceive, 
and yet it is related with the same simplicity, 
the same artlessness, the same absence of strain 
and effort which characterise the narrative of 
every other incident in the life of our Lord. So 
simple, indeed, is the account, that, as we read it, 
we almost forget the marvellous features of the 
occurrence and can with difficulty realise its 
exceptional character. There is no apparent 
consciousness on the part of the wniters that 
the event requires a more careful or more elabo- 
rate authentication than any other. “All the 
difficulties,” it has been said, “might have been 
avoided by anyone inventing a narration merely 
to serve some purpose.” But there is no anxiety 
betrayed to remove them, or to reconcile con- 
flicting facts, or to reveal all that was evidently 
known. Moreover, there is no piecing together 
of all the links in the chain of evidence; there 
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Chap. IV. ; 


with statement, or to give a perfect consistency 
to the whole account. The same supernatural 
calmness which has refused to mingle a note of 
surprise, or a word of indignation, with all the 
details of the Passion is still preserved in the 
narrative of the Resurrection. Not a note of 
exultation marks the record of the momentous 
triumph. | | 

ii, Again, tf the belief of the first Apostles of 
the Resurrection rested upon visions, how comes it 
to pass that they are not represented as such in the 
narrative ? : 

The writers of the Gospel records, as also 
S. Paul, S. Peter, and the rest, were not un- 
acquainted with such things. They have de- 
scribed them as happening sometimes to them- 
selves, sometimes to others. Whenever they do 
so they make use of an appropriate phraseology, 
they employ specific terms. Why is this phraseo- 
logy, why are these terms laid aside altogether 
in the description of the Resurrection? Why do 
these writers never say of the witnesses of this 
event that they fell into a trance, and so beheld 
their risen Lord? They knew how to describe 
such scenes. Why do they not fall back upon 
familiar terms instead of an entirely different 
kind of narrative ? 
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iil. Once more, if these were visions, how do part m. 
we account for their having first occurred on the “* 
third day ? : 

S. Paul, when in his Epistle to the Corinthians 
he speaks of the event in the calm, judicial way 
to which I have just drawn attention, represents 
the Resurrection as having taken place on the 
third day, and in the Christian observance of the 
Lord’s Day we have a liturgical fruit of this 
belief, and one which can be proved to have been 
extant as early as the Apostolic age. 

But if the visions appeared, as we are told, 
later and in Galilee, why did the Disciples fix on 
the third day for their first occurrence? What 
interest had they in doing this? Why should 
they have selected the third rather than any other 
day? If there hail been any wish to enhance the 
greatness of the event, is it not probable that 
a later period would have been selected for its 
occurrence? Lazarus had been dead four days 
before his resuscitation. Why should a shorter 
interval detract from the glory of the Master's 
victory ? 

It cannot be said that the day was selected in 
order that former prophecies of the Master might 
be fulfilled. It might be more plausibly asserted 
that the prophecy was changed to suit the fulfil- 
ment, than the fulfilment to suit the prophecy. 
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A writer wishing to adapt the day of the Resur- 
rection to “the three days and three nights” of 
the great sign of the prophet Jonah’, would hardly 
have hit upon the actual day selected. 

But if “the third day” is true, and it is sup- 
ported by the testimony of S. Paul in the earliest 
record of the event which we possess, by S. Peter 
in his addresses contained in the Acts and in 
his Epistles, by the uniform evidence of the 
Gospel narratives, by the observance of the 
Christian Lord’s Day ever since, in all Christian 
lands without interruption, except for a brief 
period of madness in France during the Reign of 
Terror, then it is clear that the Resurrection took 
place not in Galilee but in Jerusalem, and no 
time is left for the gradual development of the 
results of visions. 

iv. In the narratwe, again, of the event rtself, 
where is there any evidence of the strong excite- 
ment and that nervous enthusiasm which the vi- 
sionary stage presupposes ? 

The holy women clearly did not look for any 
startling incidents when they set out on the 
morning of the world’s first Easter Day to com- 
plete the embalming which they had only time 
to commence on the evening of the Crucifixion. 
They visit the tomb, they examine it for them- 


1 See above, p. 134. 
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selves, they take note that it is undoubtedly parr mr. 
empty, but they do not let fall a single word to ane 
shew that this excited a particle of hope or any- 

thing beyond surprise and bewilderment. Even 

when the Risen One manifests Himself to them, 

they cannot believe the evidence of their senses; 

they need to be encouraged to touch Him, and 
examine His Person before they can rid them- 

selves of their doubts, When they announce what 

they had seen to the Apostles, so far from striking 

a responsive chord, they are met with cold incre- 

dulity, and their accounts are regarded as “idle 

tales.” Nay more, when the Ten are themselves 
convinced of the reality of the fact, one of their 

body positively declines to accept their testimony 

—no words of others, he declares, nothing but 
touching with his own hands the crucifixion marks 

on his Master's body shall convince him of a fact 
antecedently so incredible as the resurrection of 

his Lord. 

Where is the evidence here of any excited 
bodily exaltation? Where is there any trace of 
@ passionate imagination realising for itself what 
it longs to see? Whenever the Risen Saviour 
does manifest Himself, He is invariably unexpected, 
and He has always to rebuke the unbelief _ 
slowness of heart of His disciples. 

The Psychological condition, therefore, essen- 
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dreams dreams” is wholly wanting. But even 
supposing it had existed, is it likely to have 
affected so many, of such varied temperaments, 
of such different mental characteristics—women 
who had been brave enough to “stand be- 
holding” on Calvary, the deeply repentant Peter, 
the travellers to Emmaus, the brave but doubt- 
ing Thomas, the Eleven in the upper-room, the 
seven on the Lake, the five hundred on the 
Galilean mount, the majority of whom were ac- 
tually alive when S. Paul wrote his letter to the 
Corinthians ? 

v. Lastly, if a state of over-excitement pro- 
duced mistons, why did the visions cease ? 

Their cessation takes place not only very soon, 
but very suddenly. | 

Assuming that they were visions, five occur 
on the third day after the Crucifixion, one 
seven days afterwards, three at intervals during — 
a period of four weeks, and one, the Ascension, 
six weeks after the first. From that moment the 
manifestations cease abruptly. We have no re- 
cord of any other in Galilee or Jerusalem. Only 
one other is mentioned, and that not till several 
years afterwards, on the road to Damascus, to Saul 
the persecutor. _ ; 

How are we to explain this sudden and abrupt 
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cessation of the phenomena of these visions? If parr i. 
they were the result of a state of ecstasy, why did ie 
that state cool down? It cannot be said that this 
cessation was due to a gradual weakening of the 
enthusiasm of the Church. History shews that 
the very opposite of this was the case. If it be 
asked when the spiritual impulse of the new be- 
lievers reached its culminating point, the answer 
must be on the Day of Pentecost. But this was 
ten days after the Ascension, that is, after the 
last “ manifestation,” and we read nothing of any 
appearance then of the Risen Lord. “Psycho- 
logy;’ says M. Keim, “would conclude that the 
action of that vibration, once set in motion by the 
Twelve in the whole body of the Church, would 
continue with. increasing intensity, producing a 
life of enjoyment altogether ecstatic’.” But exactly 
at the moment when enthusiasm was at its height 
the “visions” suddenly cease, and when we should 
have expected they would increase in number, 
and have continued, they stop, and give place to 
a life of healthy, practical, moral activity on the 
part of the infant Church. 

Thus the theory of visions is incapable of de- 
fence on any historical grounds. | 


1 Der geschichtliche Christus, p. 186, quoted in Godet’s 
Defence of the Christian Faith, p. 79. 
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THE RISEN LIFE. 


Totrovy rdv "Inooty dvéornser 6 Océs. 
Acta Apost. ii. 32. 


i, UT if the Theory of Visions is, inde- 
pendently of its own inherent weakness, 
insufficient to account for the style of the narrative 
of the Resurrection, much less can we believe it 
could have originated the description of the exist- 
ence, to which the Risen Saviour is represented as 
restored. 

Suppose for a single moment that the first 
Disciples had drawn from their own resources 
materials wherewith to depict the new life of 
their Master, on what had they to depend ? 

“Enoch and Elijah,” we are told, “had not 
tasted death. The belief began to gain ground 
that even the patriarchs and other Old Testament 
worthies of the first rank had not truly died, and 
that their bodies were alive in their graves at 
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Hebron.” Supposing this to be true, though 
there is not a particle of evidence in its favour, 
would the record of sudden removals from this 
world, as related in the Old Testament, or of 
resuscitations after death, have predisposed the 
first Disciples to entertain the idea of such a life 
as that to which their Master is represented as 
restored in the Gospel narratives ? 

If we reflect, we must see that the question 
can be answered but in one way. 

Of Enoch, in the dawn of the world’s history, 
we are simply told that he was not, for God took 
him*. He vanished one day from the society of 
his fellow-men and could nowhere be found. 
Elijah, again, was removed from this earth in a 
sudden, supernatural manner. One day, as he 
was in earnest converse with Elisha, behold a 
chariot of fire and horses of fire; and they parted 
- them both asunder; and Elyah went up by a 
whirlwind into heaven*. But the continued ex- 
istence of either afterwards in a disembodied form 
is nowhere described, or even attempted to be 
described. 

Still, it may be said, Elijah had restored the 
widow’s son to life at Zarephath, and Elisha had 
given back the boy to the sorrowing Shunammite. 


1 Gen. v. 24; Heb. xi. 5, 6. 
S$ 2 Kings ii. 11. - 
18—2 
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part 1. What, however, was the form of existence to 


Chap. V. 


which they were restored? It was the same 
natural life they had lived before, without cronies 


‘or difference. 


The same remark is true of all the seeonis 
of death conquered recorded in the New Tes- 
tament, whether in the death-chamber, as in the 
instance of the daughter of Jairus, or on the way 
to the tomb, as in that of the son of the widow of 
Nain, or four days after death, as in the instance 
of Lazarus. All these were raised to life, but 
only to die again. 

Previous analogy, therefore, would have repre- 
sented the Resurrection of our Lord either as a 
restoration to mortal life with all its changes and 
chances, or as an immediate deification’. 

But it is urged that ideas borrowed from 
Greek or Roman mythology may have coloured 
the conceptions of the first Disciples. 

Let us glance, then, at the popular traditions 
of Greece and Rome, and what do we find ? 

The chief legends which gave expression to the 
idea of the restorative power of nature were drawn 
from the fixed recurrence of day and’ night, or 


1 ‘¢The belief in the resuscitation of the dead to the 
vicissitudes of ordinary life would indispose for the belief in a 
rising to a life wholly new in kind and issue,” Westcott’s 
Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 119. 
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from the regular alternations of the seasons. Even Part 110. 
when the fiction assumed a personal shape, it ~ ” 
simply reproduced the Jewish idea of continued 
mortal existence. “If Hercules was fabled to 
have met Death and rescued Alcestis from his 
_ grasp by force, or to have descended into Hades 
and delivered Theseus from confinement there, he 
is said to have conferred on them no greater 
blessing than a fresh span of earthly existence. 
If after the accomplishment of his labours he 
was himself wedded to immortal youth in the 
mansions of the Gods, it was not till he had 
ceased to be the champion of men, and had 
consumed in the fires of Oeta whatever showed. 
his fellowship with them. Nowhere else in 
ancient mythology is there a clearer embodiment 
of the instinct which craves for a personal im- 
mortality and communion with God than in this 
noble legend, and yet even here the entrance to 
the new life is symbolized by the destruction and. 
not by the restoration of human powers’”, 

But the Gospels represent our Lord as restored 
to a form of life unknown alike to previous 
Jewish experience and to Hellenic mythology. 
He is represented as sustaining an entirely un- 
precedented phase of being. "The former mode 
of existence, with which Apostles and Disciples 


"1 Westcott’s Gospel of the Resurrection, pp. 116,117. | 
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paRT 1. had been familiar, is not prolonged. His Body 


Vhap. V. 


has, undergone a marvellous change, and yet in 
a certain sense it is the same as before His Death. 
Words’, never used before, are now for the first 
time introduced to describe His “ manifestations ”’ 
of Himself. He comes we know not whence, 
He goes we know not whither. Now He is in 
the midst of His Apostles, now He vanishes out 
of their sight®. The Risen Body has clearly new 
properties, new powers, new attributes. There is 
the same well-known intonation of the Voice*. 
There are the marks of the wounds in the hands, 
and feet, and side‘. But we can follow Him no 
more in His daily going out and coming in. He 
comes and He retires. He appears and He 
vanishes away. ‘The old life, with its wants, its 
special limitations, its submission to the laws of 
time and space, has disappeared, and has been 
absorbed into a new life, with fresh powers of 
action and a mode of being unknown before’. 


1 Comp. John xxi. 1, perd radra é€dpavépwoev éavrov 
wddw 6 "Incois; comp. xxi. 14, rofro Fin rplrov épavepdOn o 
Inaods Trois padnrats. ‘The active form, which occurs in John 
xxi. 1, marks the appearance as depending on the Lord’s will.” 
Westcott in loc. Mark xvi. 12, pera 5¢ radra Suoly dE aura sept. 
mwarovow épavepw0n; xvi. 14, torepoy 52 avaxedvoas avrois 
Tots &vdexa EpavepwOy. 

2 Luke xxiv. 31, 8 John xx. 16, 4 John xx. 27. 

_ 5 ‘¢ What was natural to Him before is now miraculous; 
what was before miraculous is now natural.” Westcott’s 
Revelation of the Risen Lord, p. 8, 
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Instead of the former existence there is “mani- PART Ul. 
fested” from time to time a restored and per- wag 
fected Manhood. Nothing is taken away, but 
something is added. The corruptible puts on 
wcorruption, the mortal puts on immortality. 

Is it likely that men seeing “visions” would 
have invented such an unprecedented form of 
being 2 Is it probable that appearances of the 
Risen Lord, so majestic in their simplicity and 
preserving so marvellously the balance between 
the present and what had gone before, would 
have been conceived by persons in a ‘state of 
ecstasy and nervous tumult? 

ii, Not only, however, is the Risen Life, as 
described by the Evangelists, utterly unlike any- 
' thing that had been known before; not only does 
it stand apart from all that analogy would have 
suggested or previous conceptions have antici- 
pated ; not only are all the incidents connected 
with its manifestations alike simple and natural, 
and so constitute one of the most powerful argu- 
ments for their reality; but there is besides all 
this another and an important feature which 
demands attention, and that is the singular con- 
gruity of all the actions of the Risen Saviour with 
everything that had gone before. 

Nothing is more remarkable, perhaps, in the 
life of our Lord than the striking reservation of 
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the exercise by Him of miraculous power to a 
moral purpose. His interpositions for the relief 
of human suffering appear to have been prompted 
by human impulses of compassion’, and are 
strictly reserved for the benefit of others, never 
for the glorification of Himself. There is nothing, 
as has been often pointed out, distorted or ex- 
aggerated about them, nothing merely startling 
or theatric. They are strictly in keeping with 
the high moral and religious purpose of His mis- 
sion. They never degenerate into exhibitions of 
simple power, calculated to strike wonder, and 
nothing more, into the minds of those who wit- 
ness them. Stones are not turned into bread. 
Signs are not given from heaven. The marvel- 
mongering appetite so peculiarly characteristic of 
Oriental natures is not gratified. 

Now it is not only in the highest degree 
probable, but almost absolutely certain, that no 
enthusiastic disciple brooding over the past and 
fancying he saw visions of his risen Lord would 
ever have deemed necessary the retention of this 
stern reserve of miraculous power after the Resur- 
rection. If such an one had attempted to describe 
a being clothed in the mystery of the Resurrec- 
tion Life, is it likely that he would have abstained 


1 See Isaac Taylor’s Restoration of Belief, p. 352. 
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from overawing his hearers with exhibitions of 
superhuman power? Why should a conqueror 
of Death maintain this strange reserve? Why 
should He not now by some over-mastering mira- 


cle crush all unbelief? Why should He not now 


gratify the oft-repeated requests for some “sign 
from heaven?” Had He not risen from the dead 
and conquered man’s last enemy ? 

But is this what we find? 

It is precisely the contrary. As before, so it is 
now. Startling theatric miracles are not wrought. 
Exhibitions of superhuman power for purposes of 
self-glorification are not vouchsafed. The twelve 
legions of angels, which, according to His own 
declaration, the Saviour might during His earthly 
life have summoned to His aid, are not now in- 
voked to herald His hour of triumph. The har- 
mony between the reserve of miraculous power 


observable before and that so noticeable now is 


strictly maintained. Nothing mars the Divine 
unselfishness of His life, or disturbs the balance of 
His moral perfections, 

Does this read like the result of Visions? 

iii, But if this striking reserve could have 
been conceived by simple, credulous men, such 
as the first Disciples are represented to have been, 
is it likely that in the ecstatic rapture, which 
enabled them to see visions, they would have 
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PART 1 extended it to the words also of One Who had 
“* triumphed over death ? 

Before, indeed, there had been a strange un- 
willingness to gratify mere curiosity, and infor- 
mation had been again and again withheld on 
many mysterious subjects from thoughtless in- 
quirers. Lord, are there few that be saved? Lord, 
when shall these things be? Lord, why dost Thou 
manifest Thyself unto us, and not unto the world ? 
These and similar inquiries had been made, and 
had sometimes been put by with silence, or if 
answered, the reply had ever been least directed 
to the gratification of mere curiosity, and most 
to the enforcing of some moral or spiritual legson. 

But would not the appearance of a Conqueror 
of death have been the signal for the reverse 
of all this? Why should information be now with- 
held? Why should not the spirit of inquiry now 
be gratified? On what point had the human mind 
been more exercised, of what had the human heart 
craved more persistently the solution, than the 
mystery of death? But prayers, tears, entreaties, 
agonised remorse had spent. themselves in vain, 
and had failed to charm “the dull cold ear” of 
death. From the unknown land, whither the 
disembodied spirit had gone, no voice had sounded 
to tell the secret of its welfare, or reveal the 
mysteries of its existence; 
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But why should the secret still be kept when parr m1. 
death had been overcome? Why should the ee 
utterances of the great Conqueror be still re- 
strained ? 

‘SWhen Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 
And home to Mary’s house returned, 


Was this demanded—if he yearn’d 
To hear her weeping by his grave? 


‘Where wert thou, brother, those four days?’ 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which telling what it is to die 

Had surely added praise to praise. 


From every house the neighbours met, 
The streets were filled with joyful sound, 
A solemn gladness even crown’d 

The purple brows of Olivet. 


Behold a man raised up by Christ! 

The rest remaineth unreveal’d; 

He told it not; or something seal’d ~ 
The lips of that Evangelist.” 


But what Lazarus left unrevealed, and what S. 
John did not record, why should not the Risen 
Christ have disclosed? Even now, however, the 
same solemn silence is maintained. Speculation 
is not rewarded. Curiosity is not gratified. 

Is this the way of the visionary enthusiast ? 

iv. What is thus true of the reserve in the 
exercise of miraculous power, and the refusal 
to gratify mere curiosity, is true also of all the 
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other moral features in the character of the Risen 
Christ. | 

To describe a conquest of death at all, to 
portray the Conqueror clothed in the mystery 
of the Resurrection Body, and in doing so to 
preserve the harmony of His moral attributes 
with all that had gone before, is a task transcend- 
ing the art of the greatest master of poetry or 
fiction. Never before, never since, has it been 
even attempted. The idea has received form and 
substance only in the pages of the Evangelists, 
and has won the instinctive reverence of gene- 
rations of the sons of men’. 

The perfect balance between humiliation and 
exaltation, between memories of past-suffering and 
the consciousness of present triumph is maintained 
to the end. Though invested with new powers 
and new attributes the Risen Christ still remains 
essentially the same as He was before at Nazareth 
and Capernaum, in the Judgment Hall and.upon 
the Cross. There is the same tenderness and 
consideration, the same loving forbearance, the 
same infinite patience, the same power of adapta- 
tion to. individual wants, the same delicacy in 
dealing with individual characters. We feel .in- 
stiuctively, as we.read the records, that .He who 
reveals Himself to Mary of Magdala, Who sends 


~~ 1 See Restoration-of Belief; p. 280. - 
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the’ special message to the repentant Peter, Who 
removes the difficulties of the brave but doubting 
Thomas, Who manifests Himself‘in the early 
morning by the lake to the Seven, is the very 
Lord of whom we have read before in the days of 
His humiliation. And yet though the humiliation 
has passed away, and a new and mysterious glory 
has begun, He remains the same in all the 
essentials of His moral perfections and His Divine 
unselfishness. | 

How utterly unlike is this to the inflated 
exaggerations of the Apocryphal Gospels! What 
credulous enthusiast, what “glorious dreamer” 
would have conceived such a union of dignity 
and simplicity, such a natural state of transition 
between human lowliness and divine glory, as 
were displayed by Him, Who was “the firstborn 
from the dead” ? 

The failure which we instinctively feel would 
have marked any attempt to construct a record 
of the appearances of the Risen Christ is a 
measure of the success which crowns the Gospel 
narrative. It is a success there and then, and 
there only because it 1s the record of historical 
facts, and before the solemn reserve alike in words 
and acts maintained by the conqueror of death 
the theory of visions utterly breaks down. It 
never entered into the heart of man to conceive 
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such a union of majesty and simplicity, such a 
natural state of transition between human low- 
liness and divine glory, such a conscious possession 
of new powers and new attributes, combined with 


the ability to preserve so marvellous a self-control 


alike in act and speech. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE WITNESSES OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Od ravrl re Aay, GANA pdprvee Tois mf poxexetporovnuevors 
bro Tov Ocov. 
Acta Aposr. x. 41, _ 
T has been remarked by Paley’ that “the most 
common understanding must have perceived 
that the history of the Resurrection would have 
come with more advantage if the Evangelists had 
related that Jesus had appeared after He was 
risen, to His foes as well as His friends, to the 
Scribes and: Pharisees, the Jewish council, and 
the Roman governor ; or even if they had asserted 
the public appearance of Christ in general, un- 
qualified terms, without noticing, as they have 
done, the presence of His Disciples on each occa- 
sion, and noticing it in such a manner as to lead 


their readers to suppose that none but disciples 


were present. They could have represented it one 


way as well as the other. And if their point had- 


1 Evidences, Part 1. chap. 8. 
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PaRT m1. been to have the religion believed, whether true 

cmp YE or false ; if they had fabricated the story ab initio; 
or if they had been disposed either to have de- 
livered their testimony as witnesses, or to have 
worked up their materials and information as his- 
torians, in such a manner as to render their nar- 
rative as specious and unobjectionable: as they 
could ; in a word, if they had thought of anything 
but of the truth of the case, as they understood 
and believed it, they would in their account of 
Christ’s several appearances after His. Resurrec- 
tion, at least have omitted this restriction.” 

The use which Paley here makes of the fact 
that the appearances are confined to chosen wit- 
nesses is deserving of all attention. But no less 
striking is the fact that each and all these wit- 
nesses speak and act in a way which is in strictest 
accordance with all that has gone before. To 
have preserved this congruity in the case of our 
Lord is, as we have seen, very remarkable, and 
quite incompatible with the theory of Visions. No 
less striking is the preservation of this congruity in 
dealing with the numerous and varied characters 
which meet us during the great Forty Days, which. 
is equally inconsistent with the above theory and, 
as will be seen from the consideration of the 
following instances, constitutes a powerful testi- 
mony to the historical truth of the narrative. 
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i, And first, on the morning of our Lord’s PART UL 
resurrection, we are told that a company of women ee 
came to visit the sepulchre’, <A single glance at 
their names convinces us that they form the same 
group which had been the witnesses of the Cruci- 
fixion® We are not surprised, therefore, that the 
same constancy of affection, which had made 
them the last at the Cross, makes them also the 
first at the Sepulchre. 

But what was the purpose of their coming ? 

The question is answered by S. Luke’, who 
tells us that they had brought spices to complete 
the embalming of the Body, which had been 
only partially accomplished when it was taken 
down from the Cross*. Such an object implied 
the possession of some means, and we learn in the 
most incidental manner from the same Evangelist, 
that, in accordance with the custom of Jewish 
women to contribute to the support of the Rabbis 
whom they reverenced, Mary called Magdalene, 
and Joanna the wife of Chuza Herod's steward, 
and Susanna, and many others ministered to the — 
Lord of ther substance*. They all come before 
us there occupying a position of comparative 


1 Matt. xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 1; John xx. 1. 
2 Matt. xxvii. 55, 56, 61; Mark xv. 40, 41, 47. 
3 Luke xxiv. 1, * Luke xxiii. 56. § Luke viii. 1—3. 


M, 19 
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wealth. Their action, therefore, in the early 
morning of this famous day is in strict harmony 
with this incidental notice. They possess wealth, 
they minister of it to the Lord in His lifetime, 
what more natural that they should do the same 
in honour of His entombment ? 

But the theory of Visions would make it quite 
immaterial who they were. 

li, The strange sight which awaited them’, 
and the strange sounds” which alarmed them on 
reaching the spot, are described by three of the 
Evangelists. One of their number, Mary of 
Magdala, resolved to seek more effectual aid 
than such as weak women can afford, runs with 
all speed to Simon Peter’ and announces to him 
and the Apostle 8S. John that the tomb was 
empty. That she should have found these two 
Apostles together is striking enough, but it is in 
exact accordance with the notices of them on the 
night of the apprehension* and in the hall of 
Caiaphas. 

Still more worthy, however, of attention is the 
mode in which the two Apostles are respectively 
described as acting on the present occasion. On 
receiving the startling intelligence both set out 
towards the sepulchre.- That S. John should 


1 Mark xvi. 4: John xx. 1. 2 Matt. xxviii. 2. 
' 8 John xx. 2, 4 John xviii. 15. 
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have outrun’ his fellow Apostle is natural from parr u1. 
the indications given us that he was the younger ai 
of the two*. Equally natural is the fact that the 
impetuous Peter on reaching the scene advanced 
whither his companion had scrupled to proceed. 
Both survey the empty sepulchre, first S. John, 
casting a hasty glance at a little distance’, and 
then S. Peter entering in and steadily contem- 
plating* the position of the grave-clothes, the 
swathing bands in one place, the face-cloth not 
lying with the rest, but folded up in a spot by 
itself°. Encouraged by the other's boldness the 
Apostle John now ventures in and with the same 
attention surveys the condition of the tomb, and 


1 John xx. 4. 

2 Would a second century writer have thought of this in 
inventing a story? 

$3 Would an enthusiast dreamer have conceived the per- 
plexed, hurrying, running Apostles composed by the order 
in the empty sepulchre, the same spirit of order, which bade 
the Apostles gather up the fragments that remained after the 
feeding of the five thousand ? 

4 Ylapaxdpas Brewer (seeth at a glance) rd d06via, John 
xx. 5. 

5 Kal elonndOev els To py nuetov’ kal Oewpet (steadily beholdeth) 
va d06via xelueva, John xx. 6. Hence he sees the covddpror 
which 8. John in his short look apparently had not observed. 
‘‘How natural is the airo#. The writer is absorbed in his 
subject and feels no need to mention the name. The details 
here tell of the eye-witness : he even remembers that the napkin 
was folded.” Plaummer’s S. John, | 

19—2 
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part ut the proofs of the absence of all disorder and 


Chap. VI. 





confusion. . 

But it is to be noticed that no remark is 
recorded to have fallen from the lips of either. 
In the case of S. Peter, we can readily understand 
why the impulsiveness which had urged him to 
speak out on other occasions was now checked. 
The tumult of emotions which must have filled 
the breast of him who had so recently denied his 
Lord, might well have restrained all power of 
utterance. 

The silence, however, of S. John, is it or is it 
not in accordance with what we should have 
expected ? 

Though he was “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved” and reclined upon His breast, yet the 
occasions on which he is recorded to have spoken 
are surprisingly few. Rabbi, where dwellest thou ?' 
Lord, who is 1t?? It is the Lord®. These are the 
only utterances which can be distinctly traced to 
him, and even of these the second was due to the 
prompting of S. Peter. The idea that we form 
of him is that he was of a more silent nature 
than the others. Quiet, reflecting, calm, he feels 
more than he expresses, he inwardly meditates‘ 


1 John i, 39. 2 John xiii. 25. $ John xxi. 7. 
“ «When he lies upon his Master’s breast at the last 
Supper, and his Master speaks of treason, he is sad and silent. 
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when his companion, to whom he is bound by puts 
contrast of character, would have given vent to — 
his feelings, But the same retiring silence 18 
maintained at the sepulchre. An ejaculation, 
and the picture would have been marred. Instead 
there is silence, and we find instinctively that it 
is in harmony with what has gone before. 

But would any Vision have preserved to us so 
accurately the character and individuality of the 
two Apostles? Could any but an actual eye- 
witness have described the process whereby con- 
viction was brought home to his mind, “the dull 
unbelief beforehand, the eager wonder in running, 
the timidity and awe on arriving, the birth of 
faith in the tomb’”? Would a dreamer have pre- 
served the candid avowal that the love of Apostles 
failed to grasp and remember what the enmity of 
the priests understood and treasured up’? 


Peter must first call upon him to ask. When the Lord at 
the Sea of Tiberias turns from them and bids Peter to follow, 
S. John cannot persuade his heart to remain. He has a 
question—a prayer—he follows Jesus too, but silent. Peter 
has to express his action in the questioning word.” Luthardt’s 
S. John, 1. 94. 

1 «‘This is true psychology, free from all self-conscious- 
ness.” Plummer’s S. John. ; 

2 Compare the words of the fourth Evangelist concerning 
the Apostles, ovdérw yap (for not even yet) qiecoav rhy ypapap, ore 
det adrov ex vexpdv avacryyat (John xx. 9) with Matt. xxvii. 63. 
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iii, Let us pass on to another scene. 

No incident has provoked more criticism than 
the appearance of the Risen Christ to Mary 
of Magdala. “The passion of an hallucinated 
woman,” says Rénan, “gave the world a risen 
God’.” 

On any subjective principles it is difficult to 
see, unless the fact was true, why she should 
have been selected out of the whole number of 
the disciples to be the first herald of the Resur- 
rection. What had occurred before to mark her 
out for such distinction? What incident had 
taken place to indicate her fitness for taking a 
prominent part on so eventful an occasion ? 

We search the Gospel narrative in vain to 
find any. 

The incident itself is recorded at length only 
by S. John. Why by him rather than the other 
Evangelists? There is nothing on the immediate 
surface of his own narrative to tell us why. 

But on turning to the other Gospels we find 
her the intimate companion of Salome*, and 
Salome was the mother of S, John. What more 
natural, then, that he should record an incident 


1 «This, however, is as old as Celsus. Tur} rdpeeorpos, ae 
pare, xal ef Tis Gdos Tur ex Tis avrys yonrelas.” Orig. c. Cels. 
1. 55, 

3 Mark xvi. 1; Luke viii. 1—3. 
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which brought back so many personal remini- PART II. 
scences, and which he probably learnt from Mary ean 
of Magdala herself? 

But why is she prominent at all on this occa- 
sion? Why was she among the first at the 
Sepulchre? Again, there is nothing in the narra- 
tive of S. John to explain this, But on looking 
into the Gospel of S. Luke we discover a cause 
amply sufficient. Like some of the other’ holy 
women she owed to the Master a priceless boon. 
What, however, in their case may have been an 
ordinary instance of His healing power, in hers 
had been attended with no ordinary circum- 
stances. He had been the means of restoring her 
from terrible possession not by one but by seven 
demons’. This carries our thoughts back to an 
awful period in her history, when she must have 
displayed in some of their most aggravated forms 
not a few of the most dreadful phenomena of 
mental and spiritual disease, the wretchedness of 
despair, the divided consciousness, the preter- 
natural phrenzy, the long-continued fits of si- 
lence’. 


1 Tuvaixés rues at noay reOepameupévar dxd mvevpdrwy xo- 
ynpuv kal doGevecaw, Luke viii. 2. 

3 Luke viii. 2. 

3 See the article on Mary of Magdala in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, Vol. 11. p. 256. 
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And thinking of this phase of her history, do 
we not discern the reason why she can not, 
when she has once returned, persuade herself to 
leave the tomb ; why she cannot help looking into 
it again’, why she weeps so violently* as though 
her soul hung on her buried Lord; why in her 
complete despair at her loss she converses with 
the angels as if their coming was nothing peculiar; 
why so full of her sorrow she assumes that the 
gardener® and everyone else must know all about 
it; why in her loving devotion, nut measuring her 
strength, she declares her readiness to bear away 
herself His lifeless form ? 

But may we not also discern the reason why 
the Risen Christ made Himself known to her by 
pronouncing her name? Might not one who had 


1 John xx. 11. 

2 John xx. 11; Mapua 8é elornxet...crtalovca. ws our 
Ex\acey. The word is stronger than daxpver. It means to 
wail and cry aloud, not merely to shed tears. It is used 
(i) of her; (ii) of Rachel (Matt. ii. 18); (ili) of 8, Peter (Mark 
xiv. 72); (iv) of the widow of Nain (Luke vii. 13). 

8 El od éBaoracas avrov, elré por wov av’rov &Onxas, xdyo 
avrov dpw. John xx. 15. ‘‘If thou (od emphatic) have borne 
Him hence,” she addresses the supposed gardener. He must 
know whom she means. She repeats the avrév (Him) three 
times. Her pain and her excitement hasten her stormily 
hither and thither, from the grave to the disciples, from these 
to tears, and again to the grave, from the grave to the gar- 
dener, and again to the grave. She must find Him.” Lut- 
hardt, S. John, 1. 99. 
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suffered as she had suffered have been in danger, Part mr. 
when confronted with the empty tomb, of falling ea 
into a condition more terrible than one of uncon- 
trollable grief? Might she not in the utter stupor 
of that grief have been liable to a relapse, which 
would have made the last state worse than the 
first? Is it strange, then, that the Risen One 
should have sought to arouse her by uttering 
her name’? Is it marvellous that there follows 
the cry of joyful recognition? Is an incident so 
simple and artless likely to have been the product 
of an enthusiastic fancy believing it saw Visions ? 
Would any writer of the second century have 
made Mary of Magdala the heroine of the 
Resurrection, rather than the Mother of our Lord, 
and at the same time have maintained a con- 
gruity between the special treatment of her case 
and the previous facts of her personal history, 
though these are only alluded to and never 
ebtruded on our notice by the other Evangelists ? 
iv. On the same day, however, another ap- 
pearance was vouchsafed, to which it is clear 
S. Paul attached very considerable importance, 


1 The first question He had put to the man possessed 
with the legion for the purpose of calming him by bringing 
him to recollection and to the consciousness of his personality 
was, What is thy name? Matt. viii. 283—34; Mark v. 1—20; 
Luke viii. 26—39; see Trench On the Miracles, p. 170; 
Steinmeyer On the Miracles, p. 157. 
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PART ui and which he made a special subject of his 


Chap. VL 


preaching to the Corinthians. J delivered unto 
you, he writes, ... that He was seen by Cephas’. 
He places this in the very forefront of his 
record of the appearances of his Master after 
His Resurrection. 

Now if there was any circumstance which an 
ordinary writer would have undoubtedly described 
in all fulness of detail, and which the hypothesis 
of Visions would have made a special subject 
for all possible embellishment, it is the meeting 
between the Conqueror of death and the Apostle 
who had three times basely denied Him. But 
this meeting so full of surpassing interest is 
shrouded in well-nigh complete silence. S. Paul 
tells us nothing. He lifts not the veil from an 
incident which must, we may well believe, have 
formed more than once a theme for earnest con- 
verse between himself and 8. Peter during those 
fifteen days which they spent together at Jeru- 
salem®. Once, and only once, does 8S. Luke allude 
to it. The Lord 1s risen indeed and hath appeared 
unto Simon®. This is the simple statement of the 
Apostles to the two disciples just returned from 
Emmaus. They thought they were the bearers 


1 Kal dre WpOn Kn¢g, 1 Cor. xv. 5. 
2 Gal. i. 18. 
3 Luke xxiv. 34, 
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of strange and welcome tidings. But the Apostles part ut. 
had equally strange news for them. By a special elles 
appearance the Lord had revealed Himself to the 
repentant Peter. 

Sadder hours were never spent by mortal man 
than those, through which the Apostle passed 
during the Friday-night, Saturday, and Saturday- 
night of Holy Week. His association now with “the 
beloved disciple” is what we should have expected. 
So also is his hurrying to the tomb on the Easter 
morning, and his silent departure from the empty 
sepulchre. But when exactly he encountered his 
Lord and what passed between them remains a 
holy secret. How the Conqueror of death looked 
at him, and the Apostle met His eye, how He 
addressed him, if He addressed him at all, and 
the other stammered out his confession of guilt 
remains unknown. 

This much seems certain. The Lord revealed 
Himself to the Apostle alone, when there was no 
one by to see his agony of grief and to listen to 
his broken words. 

Was this contrary to or in harmony with an 
‘incident which the repentant Apostle may well 
have called to mind? What had his Master once 
impressed upon the Apostle as to the proper 
mode and method of forgiveness? Had He not 
said, If thy brother sin against thee, go, shew 
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him his fault between thee and him alone: of he 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother’? 

Between thee and him alone ! 

And He who uttered the precept Himself acts 
up to it! Is it likely that such a touching con- 
gruity between the mode of the appearance of 
the Risen Christ and the repentant Apostle, and 
His own precept respecting the forgiveness of an 
erring brother, could ever have been due to 
Visions? Does this tenderness of consideration 
on the part of the Saviour and the silence in 
which this interview is shrouded, savour of a 
sorrowful brooding over the details of the Passion 
and a credulous belief in a fancied appearance 
of a Risen Lord? 

v. But on the evening of the appearance to 
the Apostles, when they could announce the 
manifestation to S. Peter, one of their number 
was not present*, Why he was absent we are 
not told, but we are told how in plain, blunt, 
words he avowed his inability to accept the 
testimony of the rest that they had seen the 
Lord, and demanded the same evidence of the 
senses which had been vouchsafed to them*. The 
Ten had no doubt told him of their own terror 


1 Matt. xviii. 15. Rev. Version. The presence of S. Peter 
on this occasion is apparently implied by verse 21. 
2 John xx. 24. $ John xx. 25. 
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and hesitation, and how Jesus had bidden them 
“‘handle Him and see” in order to convince them- 
selves. He now asks the same mode of proof for 
himself. 

Who was this? Who does not know? 

Who has not heard of the Doubter amongst 
the Apostles? But was he selected at randum 
for the manifestation now vouchsafed to him? 
The hypothesis of Visions would make it indifferent 
which of the Apostolic body it was. Historical 
continuity is not thus easily satisfied. It bids 
us look back and see if we ean discern traces of 
the temperament which now prompted so strong 
an avowal of inability to believe aught but the 
testimony of his own senses’. 

And do we look in vain ? 

Who is it that says, when the Master is across 
the Jordan, and the message has come that Laza- 
rus is sick, and there is danger of an attempt upon 
the life of our Lord, Let us also go, that we may 
die with Him’? Whois it that at the Last Supper 
replies to the Master's announcement of His 
speedy departure, Lord, we know not whither Thou 
goest ; how know we the way*? It is none other 


1 "Edy uy) tw...00 wn micrevow. John xx. 25. The negation 
is in its strongest form. He says not If I see...I will believe ; 
but, Except I see, I will in no wise believe. 

2 John xi. 16. 3 John xiv. 5. Rev. Vers. 
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than S. Thomas. Are not these two utterances 
incidental indications of his temperament? Do 
they not reveal him to us as one who deeply loved 
his Lord, who would follow Him to death, but who 
ever looked upon the darker side of things, was 
inclined to melancholy, clung with tenacity to his 
pain, and would make no ventures on uncertain 
ground? Has not the sudden change of frame on 
his part the fullest psychological truth, when he, who 
wished to believe if he could, who was no doubter 
for doubting’s sake, was with a sudden mighty 
sweep lifted by the Risen Christ—Who shewed 
that he knew the test His disciple had demand- 
ed—from the unbelief of hopeless melancholy to 
the highest word of belief, My Lord, and my God’? 
“The few scattered notices, which join so easily to 
make a characteristic psychological unity, are 


not woven into the story just to characterize 


the disciple. They occur just because they have 
exactly their necessary place at their respective 
positions in the account. The scantiness of the 
notices and the way they are strewn about do not fit 
the idea that S. John meant to draw a character’.” 
And yet these traits agree together in one har- 
monious picture of that character, and we feel 
there is no one else of the Apostolic body who 


1 John xx. 28. 2 Luthardt’s S. John, 1. p. 56. 
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could have been substituted on this occasion for PART IIL 
Chap. VL 
S. Thomas. 


vi. One more incident alone remains to be 
noticed. 

At some period after this last appearance, 
though when exactly we are not told, the Apostles, 
obedient to their Lord’s repeated commands’, re- 
turned to the regions of Galilee and the familiar 
neighbourhood of the lake of Gennesaret. Here, 
amidst familiar haunts and quiet scenes of nature, 
they resumed their former occupation as fishers on 
the lake*, and on one occasion, seven® of their 
number enter a boat at eventide and ply their 
craft *. Hour after hour passes, and still they take 


1 Matt. xxviii. 7; Mark xvi. 7. 

2 At the suggestion of 8. Peter, who again takes the lead, 
John xxi. 3. 

8 Peter, Thomas, Nathanael Bartolmai, James, John, and 
two others. ‘‘The denier, the slowest believer, the quickest 
believer, the two throne-seekers, and two more we know not 
who.” Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 

4 «¢§, John brings us to Galilee. His narrative has still 
the same historical cast, the same local colouring as before. 
The white beach (els rdv alysadov, John xxi. 4); the morning 
meal; the ‘meat’ (xrpoogdyiov) which they use; the familiar 
‘children’ (sra:dia), are full of reality. The lake is seen again 
in the light. The boats and fishing implements are there. 
Faithful friends are remembered and named (xxi. 2). We must 
be blind and deaf if we cannot recognise the tongue, the hand, 
the glance, of the Galilean fisherman. He has the practical 
eye which measures distances instinctively in that clear air 
and under those lustrous waters (ov yap jjoay waxpdy aro THs Yh, 
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nothing. Just, however, as the morning breaks, 
they discern the dim outline of a Man’s figure on 
the beach, and a Voice is heard through the still 
morning air, saying, Children have ye aught to eat? 
They answer, No. Thereupon the Voice speaks 
again, and bids them cast the net on the right 
side of the boat, and assures them they shall find. 
They act on His word, and straightway are unable 
to drag the net to land by reason of the multitude 
of the fish they have enclosed’. 

Then one of their number, awakened partly by 
the incident itself, partly perhaps by the Voice of 


GAN’ ws ard ryxay Staxoolwy (xxi. 8), He sees all, after s0 many 
years, as clearly as if it were yesterday. They cast the net 
upon the right side of the ship; that he cannot forget. He 
remembers (for he saw it) that the net was strained to the ut- 
most, yet did not break, and how many fishes were taken. The 


' Figure which he beholds is not mute and mysterious—the trick 


ii, 


of imagination— or, if reality at all, some passing traveller who 
stares at them for a few minutes, and passes rapidly on. He 
speaks, and His words are recorded. It has been said that in 
the Synoptists Jesus after the Resurrection ‘appears like a 
splendid meteor.’ But here, in 8S. John, He pauses and speaks, 
and His words have that inimitable impress of reality which a 
Shakespeare could not have given. His symbolical actions are 
instinct with meaning. A half sentence sums up the history of 
a great life. A hint compresses a whole prophecy. A familiar 
invitation to a walk upon the beach suggests thoughts of the 
joy of an eternal home. S. John did not possess the power, if 
he possessed the inclination, to invent anything of the kind.” 
Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 1880. 
1 John xxi. 6. 
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the Stranger, to the recollection of a former ex- PART 11. 
ae since : +7 Chap. Vi. 
‘perience after a similar night of fruitless toil’, 
whispers to Simon Peter that He is none other 
than the Lord’. 

But who is it that. feels sure he knows who is 
standing on the beach? Is there any one of the 
Apostolic body whom our previous acquaintance 
with the Gospel narrative would have suggested as 
the speaker? Is there any that could have been 
placed before the “disciple whom Jesus loved,” and 
who had been wont to lean on His breast at 
supper? It is S. John who first recognises the 
voice, just as it is the ardent, impetuous son of 
Jonas who girds his fisher’s coat about him* and 
flings himself into the water, and by swimming and 
wading reaches the beach, followed by the rest in 
the boat dragging the net with the fish they have 
caught. Does not each act exactly as we should 
have expected him to act? Could the action of 
either be interchanged without marring the con- 
sistency of the picture? And as for the mysterious 
meeting on the smooth margin of the lake; the 


1 Luke v. 5. 

2 John xxi. 7. 

3 «No one but an eyewitness would have thought of the 
touch in John xxi. 7, rov érevdérny diefwoaro, Fv yap yuures, 
which exactly inverts the natural order of one who is about to 
swim, and yet it is quite accounted for by the circumstances,” 
Sanday’s Fourth Gospel, p. 267. 


M. 20 
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fire of charcoal; the fish laid thereon and bread’; 
the counsel to bring of the fish which they had 
taken; the ready obedience of Simon Peter; his 
going on board” the vessel now in. shallow water; 
the dragging of the net to land; the number of 
“the great fishes;” the early morning meal at which 
the risen Christ takes of the bread and fish and 
distributes unto them; the reverential awe which 
prevents the Apostles from questioning Him too 
curiously *;—does all this sound like the echo of 
words heard and the remembrance of sights seen 
in a vision by a credulous disciple? Again does 
the threefold inquiry of the Lord, the thrice- 
repeated answer of the Apostle, each time with a 
delicate shade of difference as to the word em- 
ployed‘, the threefold charge to feed the sheep 


1 John xxi, 9. The last time St Peter had seen a fire of 
charcoal in the court of the palace of Caiaphas cannot but have 
recurred to his mind. ; 

2°AvéBn ody Tiuwy Ilérpos, John xxi. 11, he went up, i.e. 
on board the vessel. The details in the verse strongly point 
to an eyewitness. 

3 Ovdels 5¢ érd\ua Trav pabnrov éferdoat avrdv, John xxi. 
12. Itismore than to “‘ask;’’ it denotes stydiose querere, to “ask 
curiously.” ‘* This is another sentence in which the feelings 
of the Apostolic circle are represented from within. It gives a 
graphic picture of the hushed wonder and awe with which 
the Apostles beheld what had happened.” Sanday’s Fourth 
Gospel, p. 268. 

4 *Ayargs;—gird, John xxi. 15; dyargs;—¢iA@, ver. 16; 
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and lambs of the flock, read as though they could PART 11. 
possibly be ascribed to invention? And when all ~ 
is over, is it like or unlike what has gone before 
that the now restored Apostle should inquire as 
to the future of his loved companion, while that 
companion remains silent, and lets him speak in 
his stead”? 
All is simple, natural, unaffected, all is per- 
fectly in keeping with everything that has gone 
before. The Appearances of the Risen Christ can 
by no possibility be ascribed to a series of Visions, 
The minuteness of the details, the touches of ex- 
quisite psychology, the consistency of the action of 
each person concerned with all that has preceded, 
convince us that we are reading the narrative by 
an eye-witness of literal historical facts. 


girets—Gtdw, ver. 17. Can all these delicate touches be artistic 
fictions ? 

1 John xxi. 19—23. The prophecy of 8. Peter’s death is 
attested as historical precisely by its vagueness, Sanday’s 
Fourth Gospel, p. 269. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Od cecodiopévas piOors étaxodovPijoarres eyrwploaue ipiy 
tiv Tod Kuplov nuav “Inood Xpirrod divapw xal wrapovelay. 
2 Per. i. 16. 


UR examination, then, of the record of our 
Lord’s Resurrection and of His Appearances 
vouchsafed during the great Forty Days, convinces 
us that they rest on an historical basis and are 
facts as true and as real as His Passion. 

If these Appearances are not real and historical, 
the difficulties with which we are confronted are 
insuperable. 

We are called upon to believe that men, like 
the Apostles, who had been trained up from child- 
hood in sacrificial habits, who from early associa- 
tions would naturally have been disposed to exalt 
the ancient ritual, and did adhere to many of 
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their ancient customs’, yet could bring themselves rarr u 
to assert that the entire system of the ancient omen 
sacrifices was done away and fulfilled.in the death 
of One, Who, after disappointing by His igno- 
minious end every hope they had ever cherished, 
disappeared and was no more seen. 
We are called upon to believe that they could 
detach themselves from, and persuade many 
others also to forsake a religion, which even at 
the final siege of Jerusalem -still exercised an 
irresistible spell over the minds of thousands and 
tens of thousands in Palestine; which with 
all its far-back memories and associations could 
kindle a fire of enthusiasm in the breast of the 
renegade Josephus*; which could rally to the 
banner of the boasting impostor Barcochba*® mul- 
titudes of the nation burning with enthusiasm 
and fired by the memories of past greatness and 
past triumphs‘; and to join a Society that could 


1 See above, p. 68. | 

2 Joseph. Bell. Jud. chap. 1; and see Stanley’s Sermon 
on the Apostolical Age, p. 854. 

8 The chief seat of his rebellion was at Bethar or Beth 
Zor, Euseb. Hist. Eccl. rv. 7, to the south of Caesarea, but 
it extended over a great part of Palestine, The Christians 
of Palestine were severely persecuted for not joining the 
national movement. See Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, Iv. 
157—197: Milman’s History of the Jews, 11. 425—435. 

4 Even after the destruction of Jerusalem many Jews clung 
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offer as a compensation for the loss of recollection 
so august and of institutions so venerable—lite- 
rally nothing. 

We are called upon to believe that men, who 
till the last moment could not bring themselves 
to realise the possibility of their Master’s death’, 
who, whenever He spoke to them on the subject, 
could not comprehend His meaning or under- 
stand His words’; who on the day He died 
were scattered as sheep without a shepherd, every 
hope buried in His grave’; could yet within forty 
days after the event be transformed into new men, 
with new hopes, new conceptions, new impulses, 
—could confront danger and face persecution for 
ascribing to a Crucified Man Divine attributes, 
though for such an ascription, utterly opposed as 
it was to Jewish monotheism, they had no justifi- 
cation to urge which could stand the test of the 
slightest inquiry. 

We are called upon to believe that in an 
age, when neither civilisation nor philosophy had 


to the hope of the restoration of the Temple, and of the 
ancient services in their fall splendour. - : 
1 Comp. Matt. xvi. 22; xvii. 28; Mark ix. 32; Luke iz. 45. 
2 See above, p. 234. 
' 8 Comp. Luke xxiv. 20,21. For the feeling of the Disciples 
even when rumours of a Resurrection ee to be bruited 
about see Luke xxiv. 28, 24. — 
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eradicated or simplified the ancient sacrificial 
ritual’, when men were on the contrary exhausting 
themselves in their efforts to invent some new 
ceremonial of expiation*, and were seeking in 
cruel and revolting rites’ purification from guilt 


1 Though after the destruction of Jerusalem sacrificial 
observances gradually disappeared, yet ‘‘the study and ex- 
position of the laws of the Temple and of sacrifice were the 
principal compensations, as it was believed that these laws 
were speedily to become again available; nay, it was decreed 
that a priest was not to drink wine on the day he would have 
been on duty at the Temple, had its regulations still con- 
tinued in force, for the miracle of the restoration might take 
place on that very day, and according to the Law the priest 
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ought to be fasting then: and proselytes were to deposit a. 


sum of money that the legal sacrifice might be bought with it, 
in case of the restoration of the Temple.” Déllinger, Gentile 
and Jew, 11. p. 415. 

2 See above p. 255, and compare Renan, Les Apétres, 
ch. xVvIlI. 

8 This tendency reached its climax in the efforts made by 
the emperor Julian to restore heathenism. No emperor before 
him had so highly prized his office of pontifex maximus. ‘‘He 
turned his palace into a temple. Every day he knew better 
than the priests themselves what festival was in the pagan 
calendar, and what sacrifice was required by it. He himself 
acted as attendant, slaughterer, and priest. He was to be 
seen at one moment carrying the wood, at another blowing 
the flame, at another plunging his knife into the victim’s 
throat, at another consulting the entrails.” Xalpec xadovpevos 


lepeds obx Hrrov 7 Bacireds, Liban. ad Jul. cos. p. 894. See 


Article Julian in Smith’s Dict. of Christian Biography, Vol. 
111.; ‘so prodigal were his sacrifices that the people of Antioch 
nicknamed him ‘the Slaughterer’...... the multitude of oxen 
and smaller cattle, not to mention birds, offered almost daily 
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emerged from the centre and home of Judaism 
a society of men, who for the first time in the 
history of the world, enshrined in a Rite unique 
and unprecedented the idea that all sacrificial 
observances had found their consummation and 
fulfilment in the death of an obscure Galilean’, 
Who expiated the charge of blasphemy on His 
Cross, though for that idea they had no warrant 
or authority whatsoever. 

Finally, we are called upon to believe that 
though this Rite only commemorated another of 
the innumerable triumphs of the great Conqueror, 
Death ; though it only embodied a disappointment 
and enshrined despair; yet-in spite of the pro- 


by him was such, that according to Ammian, his troops, more 
particularly the Petulantes and the Celts, gourmandized so 
freely on the victuals and drink thus liberally furnished, that 
many of them had to be carried home to their quarters on the 
shoulders of bystanders.” Amm. M. xxm. xm. 6, quoted in 
Randall’s Emperor Julian, pp. 141, 142. 

1 Compare the taunt of Lucian, de Morte Peregrini, c. 11, 
Toy péyay ovv éxetvoy Ert oéBovow avOpwroy, roy év Iadaorlyy 
dvacxo\omisbévra 3 6. 13; Tov dvecxodomicpnévoy exeivoy cogicriy 
avray xpooxuvoic:; Origen contra Celsum, vit. 40, Nexpdy 
oé¢Bovres, xai Ilarépa duocov air fyrobyres; Arnob. adv. Gentes, 
1. 36, ‘*Sed non idcirco Dei nobis infesti sunt, quod omni- 
potentem colitis Deum; sed quod hominem natum, et (quod 
personis infame est vilibus) crucis supplicio interemptum, 
et Deum fuisse contenditis, et superesse adhuc creditis, et 
quotidianis supplicationibus adoratis. 
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verbial difficulty of discovering any religion which fed ae 
can transcend the limits of its original home, it = = 
has yet secured acceptance amongst the: most 
cultured nations of the West, and has succeeded 

in banishing into the darkness of oblivion one of 

the most deeply-rooted forms of worship which 

has ever obtained in the world. 

Such a conclusion who can accept ? 

The early celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
whether we reflect on the period when it began, 
or the previous training of those who first accepted 
it, or the renunciation of popular belief which it 
implied, or the total and overmastering change of 
thought and feeling in reference to the most time- 
honoured convictions which it involved, or its own 
utterly unprecedented character, remains and for 
ever must remain an absolutely unintelligible 
phenomenon without the fact of the Resurrection’. 

As the Memorial of a Death and nothing more, 
it is absolutely meaningless. As a commemoration 
of death conquered by life, as a means of partici- 


1 ¢¢ The Gospel narrative of the first Easter can be accounted 
for neither by an imaginary death nor by a visionary resur- 
rection. A visionary resurrection runs up, in the last analysis, 
into. a fraudulent resurrection, connived at by the most pas- 
sionate teachers of the duty of veracity. The Church is too 
holy to repose upon a foundation of fraud: too solid to repose 
upon a foundation of mist.’’ Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 
1880. 
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risen Lord, at once God and Man, it is fraught 
with a momentous significance, and reconciles the 
phenomena of the past with those of the present. 

To the Resurrection the Apostles declared 
that they were raised up as witnesses. Upon 
it they staked everything, their life, their credit, 
their veracity, and their hopes. In order to pro- 
claim it they confronted danger, suffering, and 
death itself in some of its most appalling forms. 
As believers in it they were obliged to separate 
themselves from other men, to sever. the ‘ties of 
home and family and ordinary intercourse, to 
exchange all that life holds dear for sacrifices 
which made life little better than a daily mar- 
tyrdom. 

It is important to bear in niin what joining 
the Christian Society meant in early times. Even 
if we allow that the majority of the first believers 
were uncritical and credulous, and that they were 
unacquainted with the rigorous demands of “exact 
science,” yet it cannot be said that they were 
more credulous than men in any age have been 
found to be, when worldly interests are at: stake 
and an entire change of conduct is demanded, 
when old habits have to be broken up, and ‘insult, 
contempt, danger, and death have to be con- 
fronted. ‘ 
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A belief in an actually risen Lord, and the 
prospect of his own resurrection, was all that the 
early Christian had to support him in hours which 
try men to the uttermost and show of what stuff 
they are made. If his hopes were bounded by 
this life only, if they were rounded off by this 
“bank and shoal of time,” then indeed he was of 
‘all men the most miserable,’ and his life was 
a blunder, a gratuitous folly. 

The more the subject is considered, the more 
hopeless it will be found to reconcile the early 
celebration of the Eucharistic Feast, accompanied 


1» 


as it was by the institution of “the Lord’s Day’, 


1 "Ky rq Kupwaxg 7uépg, Apoc. i, 10; comp. Acts xx. 7; 
1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2; Heb. x. 25; Ep. Barnab. c. 15: ‘‘ stato die”’ 
Plin. Ep. xcvr. ‘‘ There must have been a depth of conviction 
as well as an amount of power difficult to estimate, in a belief 
that could lead to such an institution. Nor do we see the 
full force of this until we remember the totally different con- 
ceptions which the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day expressed,— 
the one, the last day of the week, when man, weary of the 
work of the world, desired rest; the other, the first day of 
the week, when, about to enter upon the work of the world, 
he sought the joyful strength of God in which to face it; 
the one commemorating the close of the old creation, the 
other, the beginning of the new. A whole world of the most 
Divine ‘ideas lies in our drawing aright the distinction between 
the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day; and yet that great distinction 
came in a moment. How? Because it was believed that 
Jesus rose from the grave on the first morning of the week. It 
was this fact that made the difference, and a more powerful 
testimony to man’s conviction of the truth of this event it 
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and followed up by that of Easter Day’, “the 
Queen of Days and the Festival of Festivals,” 
with the concurrently gradual cessation of the 
ancient sacrificial ritual, except on the supposi- 
tion that something occurred between the Passion 
of our Lord and the first celebration of this Holy 
Feast powerful enough to remove once and for 
ever the torturing doubts which must otherwise 
have accompanied every celebration, and glorious 
enough to transfigure the desolation and despair 
of the Story of the Cross, which otherwise it did 
nothing more than proclaim. 

A “splendid guess,” a “ vague but loving hope,” 
the dream of an enthusiast, the visions of credu- 
lous disciples—these will not account for an ob- 
jective fact as indubitable as the continuous cele- 
bration of this Sacrament. They will not bear 
the weight of the superstructure which they have 
to support, they crumble to dust before the vast- 
ness of the Revolution which they have to ex- 
plain. 

The Resurrection alone as an actual fact, and 
not the mere belief in it, affords a satisfactory 


would be impossible to produce.” Professor Milligan’s Lec- 
tures on the Resurrection, pp. 67, 68. 

1 “The testimony of the institution of Easter is like that 
of the institution of the Lord’s Day, a testimony to the deep 
and powerful hold which the belief in the Resurrection of the 
Lord had over the Church’s mind.”” Ibid. p. 69. 
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account of the matter, and no other account can PaRT 111. 
be given, but what is imaginary merely and in- “"” ‘'* 
vented. 

If we accept it, we are in a position to inter- 
pret events which are notorious, which took place, 
not in a fabulous age but one which in a sense is 
close to us, of which we know a great deal, and 
which had its records, its monuments, and its 
archives’. | 

We can understand whence came the flood of 
light which irradiated the minds of the first 
disciples, and revealed to them once for all the 
true meaning of a Death which before they had 
not dared to contemplate, and could not under- 
stand. 

We can look back and see how it came to 
pass that in spite of the shame of the Cross the 
Christian Society could gather and concentrate 
itself round the Person of Him Who died thereon; 
how the associations connected with the historical 
fact of the deliverance of a single nation from 
Egyptian bondage commemorated in a Paschal 
Feast, could be absorbed in the commemoration 
of a grander, wider, and more universal victory ; 
and how the countless sacrifices of heathendom 
were fain to retire before a Feast upon a Perfect 
Sacrifice. : 


1 See Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures, p. 223, 
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We can trace to its source the most startling 
religious Revolution which the world has seen, 
and can understand the secret of its ongin and 
its power. We perceive that the religious history 
of the world during the centuries preceding the 
Advent was not a long purposeless parenthesis of 
useless rites and idle ceremonies. We see that 
Judaism— the religion of the future ”—did point 
on to something that was to be the reality and 
substance of its mysterious typical ordinances’; 
that the ten thousand sacrifices of heathendom 
were a confused outcry after a Perfect Sacrifice 
which has been realised once for all; and that 
a pledge of the conquest* of death has been given 
in response to the longing of men’s hearts in all 
ages and in all lands. 

- We can understand why an entire change of 
sentiment respecting death itself has been un- 


1 « Judaism with a typified atonement may be a miracle or 
a chain of miracles, but Judaism without it is a greater miracle 
still.”” Archer Butler’s Sermons, 1. p. 262. 

2 On the Resurrection of Christ as the pledge of our resur- 
rection see Dr Swainson’s Hulsean Lectures, p. 213. 

8 Nothing is sadder in the whole range of heathen literature 
than the sorrow without hope of Cicero at the death of his 
daughter Tullia. ‘‘Nihil de morore minuendo scriptum ab 
ullo est, quod ego non domi tum legerim, Sed omnem conso- 
lationem vincit dolor.” Cic. ad Att. xiv. 14; ad Div. rv. 5, 6. 
Did nothing occur between 3.c. 44 and 4.p. 63 to account for 
the difference between the hopeless grief of the greatest of 
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‘doubtedly brought about amongst the nations of parr im. 
Christendom ; how it has come to pass that on the “*” 
monuments of the dead passionate reproaches 
against the caprice of angry gods* have given 
place to words of resignation and “sure and certain 
hope ;” why the Christian is scarcely spoken of as 
dead, but rather as “sleeping” and “at peace ;” 
why the symbols of the “Anchor” and the 
“ Phoenix” appear so often on the Catacombs over 
the graves of men and women, whose life was 
martyrdom and whose end was agony. 

The light shed into the tomb when the stone 
was rolled away on the world’s first Easter Day 
irradiates the whole previous life of Him, Who had 
there been laid. We have the clue to “its mingled 


Roman orators and the confidence which dictated an Apostle’s 
words from his prison at Rome contained in 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8? 

1 Compare an inscription over the grave of a child who died 
at five years of age, “‘ To the unrighteous gods who robbed me 
of my life”; and on the monument of a maiden of twenty, 
‘I lift my hand against the god who has deprived me of my 
innocent existence.’’ Mabillon, Iter. Ital., quoted in Ddllinger, 
11, 189. The mixed inscriptions in the Catacombs in which 
the heathen formula D. M., or even the full Dis manibus 
‘appears in connection with Christian phraseology and Christ- 
ian emblems, and testifies to a period of transition, are full 
of interest. Other inscriptions evidence the same lingering 
retention of heathen formulas and phraseology in the ex- 
pressions ‘“‘Lachesis,” ‘‘ Tsnarie@ fauces,” “ fatis ereptus ini- 
quis,” and the like, .Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiqui- 
ties, Art. Catacombs. 
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PART tL elements of greater than nnoiae grandeur, and yet- 
oes: greater than human sorrow.” He Who in divers 
ways and under various figures predicted the 
mystery of His Passion, and spoke of it to His 
disciples, though they could not understand His 
words, as the instrument of His triumph over 
the hearts of men, was at once the Son of God and 
the Son of Man. 
True it is that when He instituted the Holy 
Eucharist, He instituted it without a word of 
comment or explanation’. True it is He did not 
make any formal profession of His intention to 
abolish the ancient sacrificial ritual, or elaborately 
explain how it was destined to “ vanish away’*.” 
But His silence does not startle us, His 
majestic composure, His calm confidence does not 
surprise us. We recognise the Speaker. We 
know the Voice. He did not tell us that He had 


1 «Jt appeareth by many examples that the Apostles of 
their own disposition were very scrupulous and inquisitive, 
yea, in other cases of less importance and less difficulty, 
always apt to move questions. How cometh it to pass that 
so few words of so high a mystery being uttered, they receive 
with gladness the gift of Christ, and make no show of doubt 
or scruple?’? Hooker, Eccl. Pol. Bk. v. 

2 It is remarkable that this is one of the very things which 
the Apocryphal Gospels ascribed to our Lord, when they repre- 
sent Him as saying, "HAov xaradioa ras Ouoias, xal dd» uh 
watonobe Tob Oveiv, ob wmatocrat dd’ vuady h dpy}; Evang. Ebion, 
cp. Epiph. Her. xxx. 16, 140. 
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come “to civilise rude nations, to humanise PART I. 
° Chap. VII. 

savages, to abrogate slavery, to abolish polygamy, 

to bring into disuse judicial torture, to rid cities of 

the sanguinary exhibitions of the amphitheatre, to 

break up caste, and to set men forward on the 

course of free and hopeful improvement on terms 

of brotherhood’.” 

He did not tell us this. But when we look 
back across the centuries, we can find the efficient 
principle of all these silent reforms in His Sermons 
and His Parables, 

And even so with the wondrous scene in the 
Upper Room on the night before He died. He 
spake but few words, and He vouchsafed no com- 
ment. He trusted the ages to come, and He 
knew they would vindicate His unshaken confi- 
dence. | 

Have they failed to do this ? 

The celebration of the Holy Eucharist ever 
since and the existence of the Church at the 
present moment in all lands supply the answer. 
Is it possible to explain the celebration of this 
Sacrament at all, if no event as historically true 
as the Passion itself occurred to transfigure its 
shame ? 

What avail attempts to answer the question 
save in one way ? 

1 Isaac Taylor’s Restoration of Belief, p. 315. 
M. 21 
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“The law of gravitation,” it has been said, 
“accounts for the various phenomena of motion, 
the falling of a stone, the jet of a fountain, the 
orbits of the planets, and so forth. It is quite 
possible for any one who is so disposed to reject 
this explanation of nature. Provided. that he is 
allowed to postulate a new force for every new 
fact with which he is confronted, he has nothing 


to fear. He will then 
‘gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb,’ 
happy. in his immunity. But the other theory 
will prevail none the less by reason of its sim- 
plicity’.” | 

And so it is with the Resurrection. 

The enormous weight of the historical effects 
produced by the belief in it must crush every ' 
effort to derive it from anything but the fact that 
the Redeemer of mankind did actually burst the 
bonds of death by rising on the world’s first Easter 
Day, the pledge and the firstfruits of the resur- 
rection of the race He came to save. 


4 See the article of the Bp. of Durham on Supernatural 
Religion in the Contemporary Review, Feb. 1876. 
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